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This  study  explores  the  use  of  shared  memory  and  message  passing  parallel 
techniques  to  the  simulation  of  circulation  and  transport  in  the  Indian  River  Lagoon, 
Florida.  A parallel  version  of  the  CH3D  model  was  developed  using  shared  memory 
techniques,  tested  and  applied  to  year-long  simulations  of  circulation  and  salinity 
transport  in  the  lagoon.  The  original  CH3D  source  code  was  modified  using  specially 
designed  parallel  macros.  Speedup  and  efficiency  for  the  hydrodynamic,  salinity, 
flushing,  sediment  and  water  quality  models  were  determined  under  three  computing 
environments:  a four  processor  SGI  Origin  2000,  a two  processor  SGI  Octane  and  a 
two  processor  Dell  PowerEdge  1300  running  Linux.  For  example,  a speedup  of  3.01 
was  obtained  using  four  processors  of  the  Origin  2000.  Using  the  developed  parallel 
CH3D  model,  a series  of  one-year  hydrodynamic  and  salinity  transport  simulations 
were  performed.  The  model  was  able  to  simulate  mean  water  level  to  within  3.44%  of 
the  measured  values  and  RMS  error  between  the  simulated  and  measured  water  level, 
and  the  simulated  and  measured  salinity  was  5.31%  and  18.07%,  respectively.  The 
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parallel  CH3D  model  was  shown  to  be  conservative  and  produced  the  same  results 
as  the  serial  CH3D  model. 

An  efficient  parallel,  two-dimensional,  vertically  averaged,  wetting  and  drying 
circulation  model  was  developed  using  message  passing  techniques.  The  model  solved 
for  the  Coriolis  terms  implicitly  and,  in  conjunction  with  a simple  storm  wind  and 
pressure  model,  can  be  used  for  prediction  of  storm  surges  due  to  hurricanes.  The 
model  was  validated  using  several  analytic  test  cases  and  used  to  successfully  sim- 
ulate the  storm  surge  in  the  Indian  River  Lagoon  during  the  passage  of  Hurricanes 
Floyd  and  Irene  (1999).  The  model  was  then  used  to  simulate  various  hypothetical 
hurricanes  making  landfall  in  the  lagoon.  The  maximum  flooding  was  predicted  to 
occur  when  the  storm  made  landfall  two  hours  after  high  tide  and  which  can  be 
greater  than  7 m when  a major  Category  5 hurricane  made  landfall. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


The  health  of  our  nation’s  water  bodies  has  become  a major  issue  in  today’s 
society.  Federal  and  local  agencies  are  spending  countless  dollars  to  restore  the  health 
and  prevent  further  degradation  of  numerous  polluted  lakes,  estuaries,  and  coastal 
waters.  Numerous  laboratory,  field  and  numerical  modeling  studies  are  being  per- 
formed by  scientists  and  engineers  in  an  effort  to  better  understand  and  quantify 
the  complex  physical,  chemical  and  biological  processes  present.  Laboratory  studies 
have  been  proven  to  be  useful  for  quantitative  understanding  of  small-scale  and  local 
processes  while  field  studies  are  more  effective  in  quantifying  large-scale  and  global 
processes.  Finally,  through  a process  of  model  building,  calibration,  and  validation, 
it  is  possible  to  develop  numerical  models  to  simulate  the  dynamics  of  various  aquatic 
ecosystems. 

Numerical  models  can  be  used  not  only  to  study  the  past  and  the  present  but 
also  to  predict  the  future.  Numerical  models  can  be  used  to  simulate  the  response  of 
an  aquatic  ecosystem  to  a variety  of  hypothetical  anthropogenic  and  natural  changes. 
Example  hypothetical  changes  include  increasing  or  decreasing  the  inflow  of  nutrients 
into  an  estuary  or  the  flooding  associated  with  major  tropical  storms. 

1.1  Field  and  Modeling  Studies  at  UF 

At  the  Civil  and  Coastal  Engineering  Department  of  the  University  of  Florida 
(UF),  since  1986,  Dr.  Y.  Peter  Sheng’s  group  has  conducted  many  field  and  mod- 
eling studies  to  quantitatively  understand  the  hydrodynamics,  water  quality,  and 
ecological  processes  in  lakes,  estuaries,  and  coastal  waters.  These  studies  have  led  to 
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development  of  hydrodynamic  models  for  the  Chesapeake  Bay  (Sheng,  1990),  James 
River  (Sheng  et  al.,  1990b;  Choi,  1992),  Lake  Okeechobee  (Sheng  et  al.,  1990a, c; 
Sheng  and  Lee,  1991;  Lee  and  Sheng,  1993;  Chen,  1994),  Sarasota  Bay  and  Tampa 
Bay  (Sheng  and  Peene,  1994;  Peene  and  Sheng,  1995),  Florida  Bay  (Sheng,  1995; 
Davis,  1996),  Tampa  Bay  (Sheng  and  Yassuda,  1994),  Lake  Apopka  (Sheng  and  Meng, 
1993)  and  Indian  River  Lagoon  (Sheng  et  al.,  1990d,  1994;  Sheng,  1997,  2000).  Wa- 
ter quality  models  which  include  the  modeling  of  nitrogen  cycling  and  phosphorus 
cycling  have  been  developed  for  Lake  Okeechobee  (Sheng  et  al.,  1993a;  Chen  and 
Sheng,  1996),  Roberts  Bay  (Sheng  et  al.,  1995,  1996b)  and  Tampa  Bay  (Sheng  et  al., 
1993b;  Yassuda,  1996).  The  studies  of  Roberts  Bay  (Sheng  et  al.,  1995)  and  Tampa 
Bay  (Yassuda,  1996)  include  the  modeling  of  seagrass  in  addition  to  hydrodynamics 
and  water  quality. 

During  the  past  two  decades,  these  studies  have  advanced  from  using  simple 
1-D  cross-sectionally  averaged  models  ( e.g .,  Sheng  et  al.  (1990d))  to  using  fully  3-d 
models  complete  with  coupled  sediment,  wave,  nutrient,  light  and  seagrass  models 
to  further  the  understanding  of  estuaries  as  integrated  systems  (Sheng,  1997,  2000). 
Along  with  the  inclusion  of  more  complicated  processes  into  the  models,  there  have 
been  significant  increases  in  simulation  domain,  grid  resolution  and  simulation  period 
(Table  1.1).  Unfortunately,  as  the  complexity  of  these  integrated  models  increases, 
their  execution  time  substantially  increases  as  well. 

1.2  The  IRL-PLR  Study 

In  1994,  major  research  work  was  begun  to  develop  an  Indian  River  Lagoon 
Pollutant  Load  Reduction  (IRL-PLR)  model  for  the  St.  Johns  River  Water  Manage- 
ment District  (SJRWMD)  (Sheng,  1997,  2000).  The  IRL  lies  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
central  Florida  (Figure  1.1)  and  is  one  of  the  most  biologically  diverse  and  complex 
ecosystems  in  the  United  States,  in  terms  of  habitat  and  species  (Barile  et  al.,  1987). 
The  lagoon  is  approximately  240  km  long  and  extends  from  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  in 
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Table  1.1:  Evolution  of  grid  sizes  used  in  modeling  studies  in  the  Civil  and  Coastal 
Engineering  Department  during  the  past  two  decades. 


Year 

Water  Body 

Grid  Size 

Total 
Grid  Cells 

Simulation 
Period  (days) 

1983 

Mississippi  Sound  (Sheng,  1983) 

60x116x4 

28,000 

5 

1988 

Lake  Okeechobee  (Liu,  1988) 

31x50x1 

2,000 

30 

1991 

Sarasota/Tampa  Bay  (Peene  et  al.,  1993) 

189x50x4 

38,000 

60 

1993 

Yellow  Sea  (Luo,  1993) 

50x69x5 

17,000 

30 

1996 

Florida  Bay  (Davis,  1996) 

194x148x1 

29,000 

60 

1996 

Indian  River  Lagoon  (Sheng  et  al.,  1996a) 

478x44x4 

84,000 

60 

1997 

Tampa  Bay  (Yassuda  and  Sheng,  1998) 

45x85x8 

32,000 

120 

1999 

Charlotte  Harbor 

63x105x8 

53,000 

90 

1999 

Pinellas  County 

104x185x4 

77,000 

90 

2002 

Indian  River  Lagoon-3x(proposed) 

1434x132x4 

757,000 

365 

2004 

Indian  River  Lagoon-5x(proposed) 

2390x220x8 

4,206,000 

365 

the  north  to  Jupiter  Inlet  in  the  south.  The  lagoon  is  2-4  km  wide  with  an  average 
depth  of  2 m outside  of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  (ICW).  The  lagoon  receives  fresh 
water  from  numerous  natural  creeks,  rivers  and  man-made  canals. 

The  IRL-PLR  model  is  based  on  the  CH3D  model  (Sheng,  1983)  and  in- 
cludes hydrodynamic,  sediment  transport,  water  quality,  light  attenuation  and  sea- 
grass  models.  The  study  also  includes  the  collection  and  analysis  of  extensive  hy- 
drodynamic, sediment,  water  quality,  light  and  seagrass  data  (Sheng  et  al.,  1998a, b, 
1999;  Sheng  and  Davis,  1999).  Part  of  the  study  presented  herein  is  the  development, 
application  and  verification  of  the  hydrodynamic  model  used  in  the  IRL-PLR  study. 

As  part  of  the  IRL-PLR  study,  numerous  year-long  simulations  of  hydrody- 
namics, sediment,  and  water  quality  in  the  IRL  will  need  to  be  performed.  Prelimi- 
nary coupled  hydrodynamic,  sediment,  water  quality  and  seagrass  models  simulations 
indicated  long  execution  times  for  the  integrated  model.  During  the  development  of 
the  CH3D  model  used  in  the  IRL-PLR  study,  numerous  code  optimizations  were 
made  in  an  attempt  to  significantly  decrease  execution  time  of  the  model;  however, 
none  of  these  changes  proved  effective.  In  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  execution  time 
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Figure  1.1:  The  Indian  River  Lagoon  (Davis  and  Sheng,  2000). 
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Shared  communication  link 


Figure  1.2:  A schematic  representation  of  the  message  passing  model  (Davis  and 
Sheng,  2000). 

of  the  IRL-PLR  model,  another  part  of  the  study  presented  herein  is  the  parallel 
implementation  of  the  CH3D  model. 

1.3  Parallel  Communication  Models 

Parallel  computing  can  be  divided  into  two  predominant  communication  mod- 
els, the  shared  memory  model  (Figure  1.3)  and  the  message  passing  model  (Figure 
1.2).  The  shared  memory  (also  known  as  multi-thread)  model  relies  on  a globally 
accessible  area  of  shared  memory  which  can  be  accessed  by  the  individual  processing 
elements  (CPUs).  The  message  passing  model  requires  that  data  explicitly  be  sent 
from  one  processing  element  and  explicitly  received  by  another.  The  shared  memory 
model,  while  easier  to  implement,  does  not  scale  well  with  the  number  of  processors. 
The  message  passing  model,  on  the  other  hand,  scales  better  because  the  message 
passing  is  explicit  and  the  application  programmer  can  provide  for  the  most  efficient 
communication. 

The  shared  memory  model  is  generally  implemented  with  parallel  constructs 
which  are  added  to  the  serial  source  code.  These  constructs  are  slightly  different 
between  compiler  vendors  but  a standard  called  OpenMP1  is  now  being  supported 


1 http://www.openmp.org 
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Figure  1.3:  A schematic  representation  of  the  shared  memory  model  (Davis  and 
Sheng,  2000). 

by  major  compiler  vendors  (SGI,  HP,  Intel,  Sun,  Compaq,  Absoft,  Portland  Group, 
etc.). 

The  message  passing  model  is  generally  implemented  with  explicit  library 
calls  to  send  and  receive  data.  Several  different  libraries  exist  to  facilitate  the  pass- 
ing of  data,  e.g.,  MPI2  (Message  Passing  Interface  Forum,  1994)  ( e.g . LAM3  and 
MPICH4  (Gropp  and  Lusk,  2001)),  PVM5  (Beguelin  et  al.,  1991),  and  shmem  (SGI 
proprietary) . 

The  CH3D  model  was  developed  for  serial  computation  and  conversion  to 

parallelism  via  a message  passing  model  would  be  extremely  difficult.  In  spite  of  the 

poor  processor  scaling,  shared  memory  techniques  were  used  to  parallelize  the  CH3D 

model.  However,  to  explore  the  applicability  of  parallelism  via  the  message  passing 

model,  a new  model  was  developed,  verified,  and  applied  herein.  Applications  of 

the  newly  developed  message  passing  model  are  designed  to  study  the  storm  surge 

associated  with  the  passage  and  impact  of  hurricanes  on  the  IRL. 

2http:  / /www-unix. mcs.anl.gov/mpi/ 

3http://www. lam-mpi.org/ 

4 http:  / / www-unix.mcs.anl.gov/mpi  / mpich  / 

5http:  / / www.epm.ornl.gov/pvm/pvm  Jiome.html 
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1.4  Hurricanes’  Effect  on  Florida 

Hurricanes  are  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  damaging  natural  phenomena. 
As  a hurricane  approaches  and  impacts  the  coastline,  storm  surge  flooding,  strong 
winds,  torrential  rainfall  and  tornados  can  reek  havoc  on  both  coastal  and  inland 
communities.  However,  of  all  these  impacts,  storm  surge  accounts  for  over  90% 
of  hurricane  related  deaths  (Pielke,  1990).  The  intensity  of  a hurricane  is  generally 
referred  to  using  the  Safhr-Simpson  scale  (Table  1.2).  The  scale  ranges  from  relatively 
weak,  a “Category  1”  hurricane,  to  completely  devastating,  a “Category  5”  hurricane. 


Table  1.2:  The  Safhr-Simpson  hurricane  intensity  scale  (Simpson  and  Riehl,  1981). 


Category 

Wind  Speed 

Barometric  Pressure 

Storm  Surge 

Damage 

1 

(Weak) 

75  - 95  mph 
33.5  - 42.5  m/s 

> 28.94  in  hg 

> 980.02  mb 

4.0  - 5.0  ft 
1.2  - 1.5  m 

Minimal 

2 

(Moderate) 

96  - 110  mph 
42.9  - 49.2  m/s 

28.93  - 28.50  in  hg 
979.68  - 965.12  mb 

6.0  - 8.0  ft 
1.8  - 2.4  m 

Moderate 

3 

(Strong) 

111  - 130  mph 
49.6  - 58.1  m/s 

28.49  - 27.91  in  hg 
964.78  - 945.14  mb 

9.0  - 12.0  ft 
2.7-  3.7  m 

Extensive 

4 

(Very  Strong) 

131  - 155  mph 
58.6  - 69.3  m/s 

27.90  - 27.17  in  hg 
944.80  - 920.08  mb 

13.0  - 18.0  ft 
3.9  - 5.5  m 

Extreme 

5 

(Devastating) 

> 155  mph 

> 69.3  m/s 

< 27.17  in  hg 

< 920.08  mb 

> 18  ft 

> 5.5  m 

Catastrophic 

The  Florida  peninsula  extends  out  into  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  Atlantic  Ocean  where  hurricanes  form  thus  making  Florida  highly  susceptible  to 
landfalling  hurricanes.  Every  couple  of  years  since  1900  a hurricane  has  made  landfall 
in  Florida  (Figure  1.4).  Because  of  the  high  occurrence  of  landfalling  hurricanes  in 
Florida,  three  of  the  top  five  most  intense  (Table  1.3),  most  costly  (Table  1.4)  and 
most  deadly  (Table  1.5)  hurricanes  have  impacted  Florida.  A list  of  the  destruction 
of  some  of  Florida’s  most  notorious  storms  is  shown  in  Table  1.6. 

1.5  Objectives  of  this  Study 


The  objectives  of  this  study  are  the  following: 
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Figure  1.4:  Number  of  a)  minor  (Category  1 and  2)  and  b)  major  (Category  3,  4 and 
5)  hurricanes  per  year  which  make  landfall  in  Florida  (Landsea,  2000). 

• Review  the  governing  equations  of  the  CH3D  model  and  develop  a grid  system 
for  study  of  the  IRL  (Chapter  2). 

• Explore  parallelization  methods  for  the  CH3D  model,  develop  a parallel  version 
of  the  existing  CH3D  hydrodynamic  model  and  create  an  associated  parallel 
grid  system  for  study  of  the  IRL  (Chapter  3). 

• Provide  an  overview  of  measured  data  available  within  the  study  area;  use 
the  newly  developed  parallel  CH3D  model  to  perform  one  year  simulations  of 
the  IRL;  compare  simulated  results,  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively,  with 
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Table  1.3:  The  ten  most  intense  hurricanes  at  time  of  landfall  from  1900  to 
1999  (Landsea,  2000). 


Rank 

Hurricane 

Year 

Category 

Pressure 
(in  hg) 

1 

FL  (Keys) 

1935 

5 

26.35 

2 

Camille  (MS/SE  LA/VA) 

1969 

5 

26.84 

3 

Andrew  (SE  FL/SE  LA) 

1992 

4 

27.23 

4 

FL  (Keys)/S  TX 

1919 

4 

27.37 

5 

FL  (Lake  Okeechobee) 

1928 

4 

27.43 

6 

Donna  (FL/Eastern  U.S.) 

1960 

4 

27.46 

7 

TX  (Galveston) 

1900 

4 

27.49 

7 

LA  (Grand  Isle) 

1909 

4 

27.49 

7 

LA  (New  Orleans) 

1915 

4 

27.49 

7 

Carla  (N  & Cent.  TX) 

1961 

4 

27.49 

Table  1.4:  The  ten  most  costly  hurricanes  from  1900  to  1999  (Landsea,  2000).  Dam- 
ages are  given  in  1998  U.S.  dollars. 


Rank  Hurricane  Year  Category  Damages 


1 

SE  Florida/Alabama 

1926 

4 

$83.8  billion 

2 

Andrew  (SE  FL/LA) 

1992 

4 

$38.4  billion 

3 

N Texas  (Galveston) 

1900 

4 

$30.9  billion 

4 

N Texas  (Galveston) 

1915 

4 

$26.1  billion 

5 

SW  Florida 

1944 

3 

$19.5  billion 

6 

New  England 

1938 

3 

$19.3  billion 

7 

SE  Florida/Lake  Okeechobee 

1928 

4 

$16.0  billion 

8 

Betsy  (SE  FL/LA) 

1965 

3 

$14.4  billion 

9 

Donna  (FL/Eastern  U.S.) 

1960 

4 

$14.0  billion 

10 

Camille  (MS/LA/VA) 

1969 

5 

$12.7  billion 

measured  data;  perform  a timing  analysis  of  the  parallel  CH3D  model;  and 
verify  that  both  serial  and  parallel  models  produce  identical  results  (Chapter 

4). 


• Develop  a new  parallel  hydrodynamic  model  to  simulate  hurricane  induced 
storm  surges  (Chapter  5). 
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Table  1.5:  The  ten  most  deadly  hurricanes  from  1900-1999  (Landsea,  2000). 


Rank 

Hurricane 

Year 

Category 

Deaths 

1 

Unnamed  - Galveston,  TX 

1900 

4 

8000+ 

2 

Unnamed  - Lake  Okeechobee,  FL 

1928 

4 

1836 

3 

Unnamed  - FI  Keys/S  TX 

1919 

4 

600 

4 

’’New  England” 

1938 

3 

600 

5 

’’Labor  Day”  - FL  Keys 

1935 

5 

408 

6 

Audrey  - SW  LA/N  TX 

1957 

4 

390 

7 

Unnamed  - NE  U.S. 

1944 

3 

390 

8 

Unnamed  - Grand  Isle,  LA 

1909 

4 

350 

9 

Unnamed  - New  Orleans,  LA 

1915 

4 

275 

10 

Unnamed  - Galveston,  TX 

1915 

4 

275 

Table  1.6:  A selection  of  notorious  Florida  Hurricanes  from  1900  to  1997  (Barnes, 
1998).  Maximum  winds  are  a)  estimated  gusts,  b)  measured  one-minute  velocities  or 
c)  measured  gusts.  Florida  damages  are  given  in  unadjusted  U.S.  dollars. 


Hurricane 

Category 

Maximum 
Wind  (mph) 

Pressure 
(in  hg) 

Florida 

Deaths 

Florida 

Damages 

September  1906 

2 

100“ 

60+ 

$2+  million 

October  1906 

2 

100+“ 

28.55 

193+ 

$160,000 

September  1919 

4 

27.37 

300 

$2  million 

October  1921 

3 

28.11 

8+ 

$3  million 

September  1926 

4 

150“ 

27.61 

243 

$112  million 

September  1928 

4 

150“ 

27.43 

1,836 

$26  million 

September  1929 

3 

150“ 

27.99 

3 

$821,000 

September  1933 

3 

125“ 

27.99 

2 

$4  million 

September  1935 

5 

200“ 

26.35 

408 

$11  million 

September  1945 

3 

196“ 

28.08 

4 

$60  million 

September  1947 

4 

1556 

27.76 

17 

$32  million 

August  1949 

3 

1536 

28.17 

2 

$45  million 

King,  1950 

3 

150c 

28.20 

3 

$24+  million 

Donna,  1960 

4 

175“ 

27.46 

13 

$300+  million 

Betsy,  1965 

3 

165“ 

28.12 

13 

$139  million 

Eloise,  1975 

3 

135c 

28.20 

2 

$150  million 

Andrew,  1992 

4 

177“ 

27.23 

43 

$25+  billion 

Opal,  1995 

3 

144c 

27.82 

2 

$3  billion 
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• Test  and  validate  the  new  model’s  accuracy  using  several  analytical  tests  (Chap- 
ter 6). 

• Develop  several  parallel  IRL  grid  systems  for  use  with  the  newly  developed 
storm  surge  model  and  then  simulate  the  passage  of  several  tropical  storms 
(Chapter  7). 

• Finally,  present  a summary  of  the  work  performed  and  conclusions  of  this  study 
(Chapter  8). 


CHAPTER  2 

THE  CH3D  MODEL  AND  IRL  GRID  SYSTEM 


CH3D,  a three-dimensional  curvilinear-grid  hydrodynamic  model,  was  orig- 
inally developed  by  Sheng  (1987,  1990,  1994).  The  CH3D  model  first  solves  the 
vertically-integrated  equations  of  motion,  before  solving  the  equations  for  the  deficit 
horizontal  velocities  (the  difference  between  the  vertically-varying  horizontal  veloci- 
ties and  the  vertically-integrated  velocities)  and  the  vertical  velocities.  In  this  chap- 
ter, the  governing  equations  of  the  CH3D  model  are  reviewed  and  the  boundary- 
fitted  grid  systems  used  for  IRL  simulations  are  developed.  More  information  on  the 
governing  equations  can  be  found  in  Sheng  (1987),  Sheng  (1994)  and  Sheng  et  al. 
(1990b). 


2.1  Governing  Differential  Equations 


The  governing  three-dimensional  Cartesian  equations  describing  free  surface 
flows  can  be  derived  from  the  Navier-Stokes  equations.  After  Reynold’s  averaging, 
and  applying  the  hydrostatic  and  Boussinesq  approximations,  the  continuity  equation 
and  x-  and  y-momentum  equations  have  the  following  form  (Sheng,  1983): 


du  dv  dw_ 
dx  dy  dz 
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d_ 

dz 
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(2.1) 

(2.2) 

(2.3) 


where  u(x,  y,  z,  t),  v(x,  y,  z,  I),  w(x,  y,  z,  t)  are  the  velocity  components  in  the  horizon- 
tal, x-  and  y-,  and  the  vertical,  z-directions;  f is  the  time;  COr,  y,  1)  is  the  free  surface 
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elevation;  g is  the  gravitational  acceleration;  and  AH  and  Av  are  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  turbulent  eddy  coefficients,  respectively. 

In  Cartesian  coordinates,  the  conservation  of  salt  and  temperature  can  be 
written  as 


dS 

duS 

dvS 

dwS 

d 

dt  + 

dx 

dy 

' dz 

dx 

dT 

duT 

dvT 

dwT 

d 

~dt  + 

dx 

dy 

' dz 

dx 

D 


H 


ds 

dx  / 
dT\ 


+ ^{D» 


d 


Kh  w K 


95' 

dy , 

dT\ 


+ 


H 


- + 


d_ 

dz 

d 


D 


dy  J dz 


Kv 


dS\ 
v dz  j 

dT ' 


dz 


(2.4) 


(2.5) 


dx  J dy 

where  5 is  salinity,  T is  temperature,  DH  and  KH  are  the  horizontal  turbulent  eddy 
diffusivity  coefficients  for  salinity  and  temperature,  respectively,  and  Dv  and  Ky 
are  the  vertical  turbulent  eddy  diffusivity  coefficients  for  salinity  and  temperature, 


respectively. 

Various  forms  of  the  equation  of  state  can  be  used.  The  present  model  uses 
the  equation  given  by  (Eckart,  1958) 

P 

P~  a + 0.698P 

P = 5890  + 38T  - 0.375T2  + 35  (2-6) 

a - 1779.5  + 11.25T  - 0.0745T2  - (3.8  + 0.01T)5 


where  T is  in  degrees  Celsius,  5 is  in  ppt  and  p is  in 

The  governing  equations  are  non-dimensionalized  using  the  following  reference 
scales:  Xr  and  ZT  are  the  reference  lengths  in  the  vertical  and  horizontal  directions; 
Ur  is  the  reference  velocity;  pr , pQ  and  A p — p — p0  are  the  reference  density,  mean 
density  and  density  gradient  in  a stratified  flow;  Aht  and  ^vr  are  the  reference  eddy 
viscosities  in  the  horizontal  and  vertical  directions;  Dht  and  Dyr  are  the  reference 
eddy  diffusivities  in  the  horizontal  and  vertical  directions.  The  dimensionless  vari- 
ables can  then  be  written  as  (Sheng,  1983) 
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(2.7) 


These  dimensionless  variables  can  be  combined  yielding  the  following  dimen- 
sionless parameters 

Rossby  Number  : 

Froude  Number  : 

Densimetric  Froude  Number 
Vertical  Ekman  Number  : 

JAr 

Horizontal  Ekman  Number  : Eh  = jff  (2.8) 

Vertical  Schmidt  Number  : 

Horizontal  Schmidt  Number 


R0  = 

Ur 

fXr 

Fr  — 
Erd  — 

Ur 

te 

Ev  = 

Avt 

fZ? 

- 
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EjH 
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°Cy 

Dvr 

s — 

AHr 

°CH 

Dht 
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Pr  — Po 

Po 


P 


JlZr_  _ 

px?  \Fr) 


In  the  presence  of  a complex  shoreline,  a “boundary-fitted”  grid  allows  ac- 
curate representation  of  lateral  boundaries.  Using  the  elliptic  grid  generation  tech- 
nique developed  by  Thompson  (1982)  and  Thompson  et  al.  (1985),  a non-orthogonal 
boundary-fitted  grid  can  be  generated  in  the  horizontal  directions.  To  solve  for  flow  in 
a boundary  fitted  grid,  it  is  necessary  to  transform  the  governing  equations  from  the 
original  coordinates  (x,y)  to  the  transformed  coordinates  (£,  77).  Computationally, 
the  boundary-fitted  grid  is  transformed  from  a prototype  to  a transformed  system 
(Figure  2.1).  During  the  transformations,  the  velocities  are  transformed  into  con- 
travariant  velocities.  These  transformations  and  further  details  can  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Sheng  (1986,  1987,  1990). 
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Figure  2.1:  A boundary-fitted  grid  in  the  a)  prototype  and  b)  transformed  systems. 


In  three-dimensional  modeling,  complex  bottom  topographies  can  be  better 
represented  with  the  application  of  cr-stretching  (Sheng,  1983).  This  transformation 
allows  the  same  vertical  resolution  in  the  shallow  coastal  areas  as  well  as  the  deeper 
navigation  channels.  The  vertical  coordinate,  2,  is  transformed  into  a new  coordinate, 
a,  by  (Phillips,  1957) 


a — 


z - C (x,y,t) 


(2.9) 


h(x,y)  + ((x,y) 

where  h is  the  water  depth  measured  to  a vertical  datum  (Figure  2.2).  Whereas 
w = ^ in  the  2-plane,  u — ^ in  the  a-plane.  Using  this  new  vertical  coordinate 
system,  the  vertical  velocity  is  calculated  using 


DC 


w — Hu  + (1  + + 0 


' dh  dh' 

Udx  + V dy 


(2.10) 


In  the  boundary-fitted,  curvilinear,  non-dimensional  coordinate  system,  the 
continuity  and  u and  w-momentum  equations  are 
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whose  inverse  is 


g'’  = 


1 

xv2  + Vv2  + yfy„) 

9n  9 12 

J2 

~(xvx^  + yvy()  x^  + ys2 

9 21  9 22 

(2.16) 


As  shown  in  Sheng  (1986),  the  contravariant  components  ( u1 ) and  physical 
components  (u(z))  of  the  velocity  vector  in  the  non-Cartesian  system  are  locally 
parallel  or  orthogonal  to  the  grid  lines,  while  the  covariant  components  (u ,)  are 
generally  not  parallel  or  orthogonal  to  the  local  grid  lines.  The  three  components  are 
identical  in  a Cartesian  coordinate  system.  The  relationship  between  the  physical 
velocity  and  the  contravariant  and  covariant  velocities  are  given  by 

«(*) 


u = 


\J  Qii 


Ui 


9ij 
y/  9ii 


«W) 


(2.17) 


(2.18) 


with  no  summation  on  i.  The  relationship  between  the  contravariant  velocities  and 
covariant  velocities  in  the  prototype  and  transformed  planes  are  given  by 

d p i 


ul  — 


-uJ 


Ui 


dxJ 

dp 

vr— “j 

dxl  3 


(2.19) 

(2.20) 


where  the  unbarred  quantities  represent  the  components  in  the  prototype  system  and 
the  barred  quantities  represent  the  components  in  the  transformed  system. 

The  salinity  transport  equation  can  be  written  as 
dHS  _ ev  a as'j  _ ^ §HuS 

+■  4-  (./KHvSW 

(2.21) 


dt 


HSCv  da 

- A 14  {V&HuS)  + £ (V5iff»S)] 


^[l(^921f  + v^922f) 


The  tensor  form  of  the  governing  equations  can  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 
Details  on  the  turbulence  scheme,  used  by  the  CH3D  model  to  calculate  the  turbulent 
eddy  viscosities  and  diffusivities,  can  be  found  in  Appendix  C. 
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2.2  Boundary  Conditions 


The  boundary  conditions  at  the  free  surface  in  a non-dimensional,  vertically 
stretched  (a  = 0),  boundary-fitted  coordinate  system  are 

A^  tin  rj ..  si. 

(2.22) 


du  

H w 

H Tw 

dv  

Vfo  - 

Ev  1 ST) 

as 

da 

0 

The  Cartesian  wind  stress,  tw , is  calculated  using 

r™  = paCdsuwW , 


(2.23) 


Ty  = paCdsVwWs 

where  Ws  — + v*  is  the  total  wind  speed.  The  drag  coefficient,  Cds  is  calculated 

using  the  relation  developed  by  Garratt  (1977) 


Cds  = 0.001  x (0.75  + 0.067irs) 


(2.24) 


Boundary  conditions,  if  specified  in  a Cartesian  coordinate  system,  such  as 
wind  stress,  must  first  be  transformed  before  being  used  in  the  boundary-fitted  equa- 
tions. For  example,  the  surface  stress  in  the  transformed  system  is  given  by 


Tc- 

's£  ~~  dx  sx  ' dy  SV 
T — d]lT  4-  @HT 
~ axlsx^dylgy 


(2.25) 


The  second  surface  boundary  condition  is  the  kinematic  free  surface  boundary 


condition  which  states 


W = — +U 

at 


<K 

dx 


(2.26) 


The  boundary  conditions  at  the  bottom  in  non-dimensional,  vertically  stretched 


(cr  = — 1),  boundary-fitted  coordinate  system  are 


A 9u 
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dS_ 
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(2.27) 


where  ub  and  vb  are  the  contravariant  velocity  components  at  the  first  grid  point 


above  the  bottom.  The  drag  coefficient,  Cd,  is  defined  using  the  formulation  of 
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Sheng  (1983)  which  states  that  the  coefficient  is  a function  of  the  size  of  the  bottom 
roughness  elements,  z0 , and  the  height  at  which  u j is  measured,  so  long  as  z\  is  within 
the  constant  flux  layer  above  the  bottom.  The  size  of  the  bottom  roughness  elements 
can  be  related  to  the  Nikuradse  equivalent  sand  gain  roughness,  ks,  using  the  relation 
z0  = ks/ 30.  The  drag  coefficient  is  defined  as 


Cd  = 


K 


(2.28) 


Jn(zi/z0) ) 

where  k = 0.4  is  the  von  Karman  constant.  Examples  of  how  the  drag  coefficient 
varies  with  bottom  roughness  and  measurement  height  are  shown  in  Table  2.1. 

Table  2.1:  Drag  coefficient,  Cd,  as  a function  of  of  bottom  roughness,  z0,  and  mea- 
surement height,  z\. 


z i — 10  cm 

Z\  = 25  cm 

Z\  = 50  cm 

zi  = 100  cm 

zo=0.2  cm 

0.0105 

0.0069 

0.0052 

0.0041 

zo=0A  cm 

0.0154 

0.0094 

0.0069 

0.0052 

2o=0.8  cm 

0.0251 

0.0135 

0.0094 

0.0069 

z0— 1.0  cm 

0.0302 

0.0154 

0.0105 

0.0075 

z0— 1.5  cm 

0.0445 

0.0202 

0.0130 

0.0091 

z0= 2.0  cm 

0.0618 

0.0251 

0.0154 

0.0105 

Along  the  shoreline  where  river  inflow  may  occur,  the  conditions  are  generally 

(2.29) 


u = u(x,y,a,t ) 
v = v(x,  y,  a,  t) 
u>  = 0 

S = S(x,y,<r,t ) 


Along  solid  boundaries,  the  no-slip  condition  dictates  that  the  tangential  velocity 
is  zero  while  the  slip  condition  requires  that  the  normal  velocity  is  zero.  When 
flow  is  specified  at  a boundary,  the  normal  velocity  component  is  prescribed.  Tidal 
boundary  conditions  are  specified  using  water  level,  £,  directly.  During  an  ebb  tide, 
the  concentrations  of  salinity  flowing  out  are  calculated  using  a ID  advection  equation 
while  during  a flood  tide  the  offshore  concentration  is  generally  prescribed  as  either 
fixed  or  time  varying. 
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2.3  Initial  Conditions 

To  initiate  a simulation,  the  initial  spatial  distribution  of  £,  u,  v,  w,  and  S 
need  to  be  specified.  When  these  variables  are  unknown,  “zero”  initial  fields  can  be 
used.  When  these  variables  are  known  at  a number  of  locations,  an  initial  field  can 
be  generated  by  performing  spatial  interpolation.  It  is  desirable  that  an  interpolated 
field  satisfies  the  conservation  equation  of  a particular  variable. 

For  practical  simulations,  a “spin-up”  period  is  required  to  damp  out  the 
transients  caused  by  the  initial  condition  which  contains  uncertainties  regardless  if 
real  data  were  used  to  produce  the  initial  condition.  Spin-up  refers  to  a simulation 
conducted  for  a time  period  before  the  time  period  of  interest.  The  length  of  the  spin- 
up  period  is  variable  and  depends  on  such  factors  as  basin  size  and  current  velocities. 

For  Indian  River  Lagoon,  the  spin-up  period  is  on  the  order  of  5 to  10  days  for 
barotropic  simulations  and  30  to  90  days  for  baroclinic  simulations.  The  baroclinic 
spin-up  period  is  longer  than  the  barotropic  spin-up  period  because  salinity  responds 
much  more  slowly  than  water  levels  and  currents. 

2.4  Finite  Difference  Equations 

A space-staggered  grid  system  is  used  to  discretize  the  differential  equations  (Sheng, 
1983).  In  the  staggered  grid  system,  elevation,  vertical  velocity,  salinity  and  density 
are  defined  at  the  center  of  a cell,  the  u- velocity  at  the  left  and  right  sides  of  a 
cell,  and  u-velocity  at  the  top  and  bottom  sides  of  a cell  (Figure  2.3).  A staggered 
grid  system  has  an  accuracy  of  0( Ax2)  as  opposed  to  an  accuracy  of  O(Ax)  in  a 
non-staggered  grid  system. 

Because  of  the  staggered  grid  system,  three  types  of  sweeps  are  needed  to 
solve  the  resulting  finite  difference  equations:  z-sweeps  (Figure  2.4),  j-sweeps  (Figure 
2.5)  and  k- sweeps  (Figure  2.6).  An  z-sweep  refers  to  the  solution  of  a finite  difference 
equation  at  zz-nodes  along  a line  of  varying  z’s  and  a constant  j while  a j-sweep  refers 
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Figure  2.3:  The  staggered  grid  system  used  in  the  CH3D  model. 


Figure  2.4:  The  i-sweeps  in  a 5 x 5 closed  basin  grid  system. 


to  the  solution  of  a finite  difference  equation  at  u-nodes  along  a line  of  varying  f s 
and  a constant  i.  A fc-sweep  refers  to  the  solution  of  a finite  difference  equation  at 


the  center  of  cells  along  a line  of  varying  Fs  and  a constant  j. 
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Figure  2.5:  The  j-sweeps  in  a 5 x 5 closed  basin  grid  system. 


Figure  2.6:  The  A;-sweeps  in  a 5 x 5 closed  basin  grid  system. 

The  method  used  to  solve  the  full  three-dimensional  equations  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  first  part,  the  “external  mode”,  solves  the  vertically  integrated  equa- 
tions of  motion  and  continuity  over  the  entire  computational  domain.  The  second 
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part,  the  “internal  mode”,  solve  the  three-dimensional  equations  of  motion,  continu- 
ity and  transport  in  the  water  column  for  a given  cell.  Further  details  on  the  mode 

splitting  method  can  be  found  in  Sheng  (1983)  and  Sheng  (1987). 

2.4.1  External  Mode 

In  the  boundary-fitted  curvilinear  coordinate  system,  the  two-dimensional, 


non-dimensional,  vertically  integrated  equations  of  motion,  written  in  terms  of  con- 
travariant  velocity  components,  in  the  transformed  coordinates,  £ and  g,  are: 


dV 

dt 


aS  + 

dt 


Uh(^u)+h^v) 


-o 


dU  _ 
dt 


-H(9n%  + Snai)  + (%U+^V) 
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(2.30) 


(2.31) 


(2.32) 


The  surface  slope  in  the  opposite  direction  (Hg12 and  Hg21 1^),  nonlinear,  diffusion, 
baroclinic,  Coriolis,  wind  and  bottom  stress  terms  in  Equations  2.31  and  2.32  are  then 


lumped  into  the  single  terms  F%  and  Fn,  yielding 


dU 


d( 


-+Hg»f(+F(= 0 

av  22  ac 
~m+H9 


(2.33) 


+ Hg22^  + Fv  = 0 (2.34) 

where  F$  and  Fv  are  the  remaining  nonlinear,  diffusion,  baroclinic,  Coriolis,  wind 
and  bottom  stress  terms.  These  simplified  differential  equations  can  then  be  written 
in  the  following  finite  difference  form: 

C+1  + - \/wT^+1) 

+ Jzk. 

= (v/teTTXu  - 

~ (v/<^Wy<3«  - 


(2.35) 
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£/”/■  (i  + - C+i)  (2  36) 

= [/”,  (l  - Af(l  - e.JC^j)  - (1  - S^tg^HiQj  - £„)  - At^y 

W‘  (l  + fcAlflfaJ)  + #AtS?j,,/f(C‘  - c/-1,)  „ 3 

= V5J  (l  - At(l  - e1)C^J  - (1  - 0)AtgV„H(Qj  - - A«F„y 

It  is  noted  that  these  three  governing  equations  for  the  external  mode  can 
be  solved  in  two  fundamentally  different  ways.  The  first  method  (Method  I),  devel- 
oped for  use  in  the  original  CH3D  model  (Sheng,  1987),  solves  the  three  governing 
hydrodynamic  equations  in  two  sweeps,  an  z-sweep  and  a j-sweep. 

First,  the  external  mode  z-sweep  combines  the  continuity  equation  and  the 
u-momentum  equation  into  two  coupled  equations,  which  when  solved,  yields  an 
intermediate  surface  elevation,  £*,  and  the  next  time  levels  integrated  velocity  in 
the  zz-direction,  Un+1.  Then,  the  j-sweep  combines  the  continuity  equation  and  the 
w-momentum  equation  into  two  coupled  equations,  which  when  solved  using  (*  and 
Un+l  calculated  previously,  yields  the  next  time  levels  surface  elevation,  £n+1,  and 
the  integrated  velocity  in  the  u-direction,  Vn+1.  When  the  finite  difference  form  of 
these  equations  are  solved,  any  given  z-sweep  is  independent  of  any  other  z-sweep  and 
any  given  j-sweep  is  independent  of  any  other  j-sweep;  however,  all  z-sweeps  must 
be  solved  before  any  j-sweep  can  be  solved.  Because  of  the  independent  nature  of 
the  sweeps,  this  method  allows  for  relatively  easy  parallelization  (Davis  and  Sheng, 


2000). 

In  the  second  method  (Method  II),  the  u-  and  u-momentum  equations  (Equa- 
tions 2.36  and  2.37)  are  substituted  into  the  continuity  equation  (Equations  2.35). 
The  resulting  equation  is  a large  multi-diagonal  system  of  equations  with  the  surface 
elevations  as  the  unknowns.  This  method,  when  applied  to  the  vertically  averaged 
form  of  the  equations,  allows  for  relatively  easy  treatment  of  wetting  and  drying  of 
the  computational  domain  (Davis,  1996). 

For  an  n x n grid,  Method  I results  in  2 n systems  of  2 n linear  equations 
which  again  can  be  solved  in  0(n2)  time.  Method  II  results  in  a system  of  n2  linear 
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equations  which  can  be  solved  in  0(n2)  time.  Thus,  both  methods  can  be  solved  in 
asymptotically  the  same  time.  Method  I is  used  in  the  present  study  because  Method 
II  has  not  been  fully  incorporated  into  CH3D  yet. 

While  neither  method  is  asymptotically  faster  than  the  other,  in  terms  of 
parallelization,  Method  I is  slightly  more  advantageous  in  that  the  coupled  equations 
themselves  can  be  solved  in  parallel  and/or  the  sweeps  in  a given  direction  can  be 
solved  in  parallel  whereas  Method  II  only  allows  for  parallelization  of  the  solving 
of  the  multi-diagonal  equations.  The  finite-difference  equations  for  the  i-sweep  of 

Method  I are  given  in  the  following. 
i-sweep 


The  finite  difference  equations  for  the  i-sweep  consist  of  the  two  following 
equations  for  (*  and  Un+1. 

C + Jifc  - y/M~v?r) 

= c - ffitr.  u - 

t?/1  (l  + 0, A iC,f"  J + tgnuH(Qd  - Q_hj) 

= U«j-  At(l  - ejCFhJlfj  - (1  - e)Atg}^H(<Z  - CM)  - A (F»,m 
The  variables  9 and  6i  determine  the  degree  to  which  certain  terms  are  explicitly  or 

implicitly  treated.  For  example,  if  9 equals  1,  then  the  surface  elevation  terms  will  be 
treated  implicitly,  if  it  is  0,  the  surface  elevation  terms  will  be  treated  explicitly,  and 
if  it  is  0.5  they  will  be  treated  semi-implicitly.  In  a similar  manner,  9 x determines 
the  degree  to  which  the  bottom  friction  terms  are  evaluated. 

Rearranging  Equation  2.38  gives  a tridiagonal  set  of  equations  of  the  form: 


(2.38) 


(2.39) 


+ bl  ijCij  + cUjUi+ij  — dl  ij 


(2.40) 


where 


al  = — 


9(3AtyJ{g0)i  ju 

\J 


(2.41) 
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51  = 1 

(2.42) 

fl  dPAt\/(9o)i+1j,u 

(2.43) 

\J  (9o)ijtS 

and 

<«-  ^ (1 

(2.44) 

The  third  subscript  on  the  determinant  of  the  metric  tensor,  gQ,  indicates  at  which 

node  in  the  computational  grid  the  determinant  is  to  be  evaluated. 

Rearranging  Equation  2.39  also  gives  a tridiagonal  set  of  equations. 

These 

equations  take  the  form 

+ b2i  jUij  + c2ijCij  — 

(2.45) 

where 

a2  = -6Atg^juH^u 

(2.46) 

62  = I+SjC^JA* 

(2.47) 

c2  = 6/\tg])vHlhU 

(2.48) 

and 

d2  = U%  (l  - Ai(l  - OOC-Ki.4) 

-(1  - - OLy)  - A tFZu 

(2.49) 

The  third  subscript  on  the  depth,  H,  and  the  covariant  metric  tensor,  g 11 , also 
indicates  at  which  node  in  the  computational  grid  the  values  are  to  be  evaluated. 


Equations  2.40  and  2.45  are  solved  simultaneously  for  the  intermediate  water 

surface  elevation,  £*,  and  the  vertically  integrated  Un+1  velocity. 

7 -sweep 


The  finite  difference  equations  for  the  j-sweep  consist  of  the  following  two 
equations  for  £n+1  and  Vn+1: 


c 


n+1 


= 


(2.50) 
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<■ n+1 


& = 


V3+1  (l  + SiAfC^D  + eAtg?l„H(C 
V?j  - A<(1  - iClCFSJyZ  - (1  - fl)A tg?j,„H(Gj  - Cj-i)  - AtF, 


(2.51) 


V,hJ 


Rearranging  Equation  2.50  gives  a tridiagonal  set  of  equations  of  the  form: 

a3i,jKT  + + <3ijVy+‘  = rf3M  (2-52> 


where 


a3 

63 

c3 


9pAty/(g0)i)jtV 

\J  (.9°)i,j,s 


= 1 


OfiAtyJ  (g0)ij+ iiV 


and 


d3  = Qj  ■ JBt 


(2.53) 

(2.54) 

(2.55) 

(2.56) 


Again,  the  third  subscript  on  the  determinant  of  the  metric  tensor,  g0,  indi- 
cates the  location  of  the  node  at  which  the  determinant  is  to  be  evaluated. 

Rearranging  Equation  2.51  also  gives  a tridiagonal  set  of  equations.  These 
equations  take  the  form 


where 


and 


«4u<SL+u  + + dig  C/1  = <14,, 

(2.57) 

a4  = -9A  tg^H'^ 

(2.58) 

M = l + fl,C^£|At 

(2.59) 

c4  = 0A 

(2.60) 

V?j  (l  - At(l  - »,)C^4) 

-(1  - <f)A - Qj-i)  - A tF^ 

(2.61) 

The  third  subscript  on  the  depth,  H , and  the  covariant  metric  tensor,  g22,  also 
indicates  at  which  node  in  the  computational  grid  the  values  are  to  be  evaluated. 

Equations  2.52  and  2.57  are  solved  simultaneously  for  the  new  water  surface 
elevation,  Cn+\  and  the  vertically  integrated  velocity,  Vn+l . 
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2.4.2  Internal  Mode  and  Salinity  Transport 

In  the  internal  mode,  the  layer  velocities  are  calculated  using  the  updated 
integrated  velocities  and  the  layer  velocities  at  the  previous  time  step.  The  vertical 
diffusion  is  treated  implicitly  while  all  other  terms  are  calculated  explicitly.  The  u- 
layer  velocities  are  solved  using  the  i-sweeps  while  the  u-layer  velocities  are  solved 
using  the  j-sweeps,  both  described  previously.  A more  detailed  explanation  of  the 
internal  mode  including  both  differential  as  well  as  finite  difference  equations  appears 
in  Appendix  D. 

Salinity  transport  is  calculated  in  a similar  manner  to  the  internal  mode. 
Vertical  diffusion  is  calculated  implicitly  while  the  remaining  advection  and  horizontal 
diffusion  are  treated  explicitly.  Because  the  salinity  is  defined  at  the  center  of  a 
computation  cell,  the  salinity  at  the  new  time  step  is  calculated  using  a series  of  k- 
sweeps.  Details  on  the  finite  difference  equation  and  solution  algorithms  for  salinity 
transport  can  be  found  in  Appendix  E. 

2.5  Model  Domain  and  Grid  Systems 

The  model  domain  is  approximately  230  km  long  and  extends  from  Ponce 

de  Leon  Inlet  in  the  north  to  St.  Lucie  Inlet  in  the  south.  The  model  domain  is 

extended  south  of  the  SJRWMD  boundary  (Figure  2.7)  to  allow  easier  specification 

of  the  model  boundary  conditions. 

2.5.1  Boundary-fitted  Grids 

The  northern  boundary  of  the  model  grid  is  positioned  slightly  to  the  north 
of  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  and  the  southern  boundary  is  positioned  slightly  to  the  south 
of  St.  Lucie  Inlet.  The  western  boundary  includes  as  many  of  the  major  rivers  and 
canals  as  practical  and  the  eastern  boundary  is  placed  at  the  four  tidal  inlets  present 
in  the  model  domain.  From  north  to  south,  these  inlets  are  Ponce  de  Leon,  Sebastian, 
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Ft.  Pierce  and  St.  Lucie.  The  interior  coastline  is  then  fitted  with  a boundary-fitted 
grid  which  is  non-orthogonal  but  as  orthogonal  as  possible. 

As  was  stated  previously,  for  this  study,  the  eastern  boundary  is  placed  at  the 
four  tidal  inlets.  The  advantage  of  placing  the  boundary  directly  at  the  inlets  is  be- 
cause the  availability  of  measured  water  level  data  at  the  inlets  (as  will  be  discussed 
later)  allows  for  relatively  easy  specification  of  water  level  boundary  conditions.  This 
is  very  important  for  the  simulation  of  water  level  and  currents  within  the  lagoon. 
The  main  disadvantage  arises  when  simulating  conservative  species  (such  as  salin- 
ity) within  the  lagoon,  specifically,  how  the  tidal  boundary  condition  is  applied  to 
the  species.  During  an  ebb  tide,  the  concentrations  of  species  flowing  out  can  be 
calculated  using  a ID  advection  equation;  however,  during  a flood  tide  the  offshore 
concentration  is  generally  unknown;  thus,  preventing  the  use  of  a ID  advection  equa- 
tion. Hence,  some  value  will  need  to  be  chosen  as  the  inflow  concentration.  If  the 
eastern  boundary  was  placed  well  offshore,  specification  of  this  inflow  concentration 
becomes  easier  because  conservative  species  concentrations  become  more  uniform  and 
their  affect  upon  the  interior  of  the  estuary  become  less. 

Two  sets  of  non-orthogonal,  boundary-fitted  grids  in  the  horizontal  plane  were 
developed  for  the  IRL-PLR  model.  The  first  boundary-fitted  grid,  developed  by 
Sheng  et  al.  (1996a),  was  generated  using  the  WESCORA  software  package  developed 
by  Thompson  (1985)  and  then  further  refined  through  various  techniques  for  this 
study  (Figure  2.7).  This  grid  is  (477  x 43)  and  has  an  average  cell  width  of  434  m 
and  will  be  referred  to  as  the  “fine  grid”  from  here  on.  A “coarse  grid”,  which  is 
generated  by  modifying  and  removing  cells  in  the  “fine  grid”,  is  (198  x 22)  and  has 
an  average  cell  width  of  940  m (Figure  2.8).  Characteristics  of  both  the  coarse  and 
fine  grids  are  shown  in  Table  2.2.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  simulations  presented 
herein  were  performed  using  the  fine  grid  in  the  horizontal  plane  and  in  the  vertical 
direction,  four  vertical  layers  with  a uniformly  spaced  a-grid. 
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Figure  2.7:  Boundary-fitted  “fine  grid”  (477  x 43)  used  for  numerical  simulations  of 
the  IRL. 
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Figure  2.8:  Boundary-fitted  “coarse  grid”  (198  x 22)  used  for  numerical  simulations 
of  the  IRL. 
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Table  2.2:  Characteristics  of  the  IRL  coarse  and  fine  grids  in  the  horizontal  plane. 


Parameter 

coarse  grid 

fine  grid 

Grid  size 

198  x 22 

477  x 43 

Total  number  of  cells 

4356 

20511 

Number  of  water  cells 

1184 

4921 

Percentage  of  water  cells 

27 

24 

Minimum  cell  width  (m) 

52 

45 

Maximum  cell  width  (m) 

3654 

1527 

Average  cell  width  (m) 

940 

434 

Average  cell  aspect  ratio 

2.0 

1.4 

(i-direction  / j -direction) 

Minimum  cell  angle  (deg) 

13 

35 

Maximum  cell  angle  (deg) 

191 

153 

Average  minimum  cell  angle  (deg) 

75 

83 

Average  maximum  cell  angle  (deg) 

105 

98 

Percentage  of  cells  which  contain 

2.7 

0.1 

an  angle  less  than  45  degrees 

Minimum  cell  depth  (cm  NAVD88) 

20 

13 

Maximum  cell  depth  (cm  NAVD88) 

1091 

998 

Average  cell  depth  (cm  NAVD88) 

197 

203 

During  the  study,  several  combined  inshore  and  offshore  grid  systems  were 

created.  The  combined  grid  systems  alleviated  problems  associated  with  applying 
hydrodynamic  and  salinity  transport  directly  at  the  inlets  by  moving  the  boundary 
conditions  offshore.  However,  new  difficulties  were  created  when  trying  to  specify  wa- 
ter level  and  salinity  along  a long  offshore  boundary.  Additionally,  these  grid  systems 
had  as  many  as  2x  the  number  of  computational  cells  as  the  fine  grid  and  therefore 
the  simulations  took  twice  as  long  to  perform.  Because  a one  year  simulation  of  hy- 
drodynamics and  salinity  transport  took  several  days,  the  additional  computational 
time  required  made  simulations  not  feasible  for  this  study. 

Numerous  geographic  features  which  restrict  flow  are  present  throughout  the 
IRL.  While  most  of  the  large  scale  features  have  been  resolved  with  the  boundary- 
fitted  grid,  smaller  features,  such  as  causeways,  were  resolved  using  thin-wall  barriers. 
These  barriers  block  flow  through  one  side  of  a grid  cell  allowing  long,  thin  features 
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to  be  easily  resolved.  Appendix  G shows  the  locations  of  the  16  thin- wall  barrier 

resolved  causeways  within  the  IRL  fine  grid. 

2.5.2  Bathymetry 

Using  bathymetry  provided  by  the  SJRWMD,  the  coarse  and  fine  grid  bathvme- 
tries  (Figure  2.9)  were  developed.  While  an  inverse  distance  interpolation  followed 
by  a simple  smoothing  scheme  was  the  primary  method  of  determining  bathymetry 
in  the  lagoon,  to  ensure  the  proper  passage  of  flow  through  various  restrictions  in 
the  lagoon,  several  key  areas  had  their  bathymetry  further  adjusted  after  the  inter- 
polation and  smoothing  was  performed.  Rather  than  modifying  the  depth  directly, 
cross-sectional  areas  in  the  boundary-fitted  grid  system  were  matched  to  those  of 
measured  data.  A list  of  the  key  locations  modified  is  shown  in  Table  2.3. 
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A A 

Depth  (cm  NAVD88) 


0 25  50  75  100  125  150  175  200  225  250  275  300  325  350  375  400  425  450  475  500 

Figure  2.9:  IRL  bathymetry  in  the  fine  grid. 
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Table  2.3:  Cross-sectional  areas  at  key  flow  restriction  points  within  the  lagoon.  The 
causeways  cross-sectional  areas  marked  with  a were  not  actually  modified  by  hand 
but  are  included  so  that  the  cross  sectional  areas  at  all  of  the  resolved  causeways  can 
be  shown. 


Location 

Longitude 

Latitude 

UTM 

Area 

(deg  W) 

(deg  N) 

X(m) 

Y(m) 

(m2  NAVD88) 

Causeways 

Train 

80  48  35 

28  39  02 

518621 

3169304 

1443 

Brewer 

80  48  02 

28  37  10 

519531 

3165863 

2211 

NASA  West 

80  46  06 

28  31  37 

522676 

3155659 

2635 

NASA  East 

80  36  44 

28  30  48 

537950 

3154166 

396 

Bennett  East 

80  38  52 

28  24  17 

534507 

3142139 

788 

Bennett  West 

80  44  18 

28  24  08 

525653 

3141825 

1968 

Merritt 

80  38  58 

28  21  26 

534373 

3136859 

563 

Hubert  Humphrey 

80  43  08 

28  21  20 

527545 

3136676 

649 

Pineda  East 

80  37  46 

28  12  35 

536368 

3120534 

604 

Pineda  West 

80  39  13 

28  12  20 

534005 

3120061 

2526 

Eau  Gallie  (East) 

80  36  12 

28  08  12 

538950 

3112465 

686 

Eau  Gallie  (West) 

80  37  12 

28  07  54 

537334 

3111887 

2811 

Melbourne 

80  35  39 

28  04  58 

539875 

3106472 

2181 

Wabasso 

80  25  36 

27  45  15 

556520 

3070160 

926 

North  Beach 

80  19  43 

27  28  13 

566356 

3038764 

1610 

732  (West) 

80  13  14 

27  15  09 

577179 

3014682 

1019* 

732  (East) 

80  12  48 

27  15  16 

577893 

3014907 

503* 

A1A  (at  St.  Lucie) 

80  11  39 

27  12  20 

579829 

3009509 

823* 

Inlets 

Ponce  de  Leon 

80  54  53 

29  03  46 

508307 

3214992 

2322 

Sebastian 

80  26  55 

27  51  36 

554300 

3081876 

535 

Ft.  Pierce 

80  17  57 

27  28  05 

569267 

3038509 

2200 

St.  Lucie 

80  09  55 

27  09  51 

582721 

3004930 

1947 

Other 

Haulover  Canal 

80  45  17 

28  44  10 

523957 

3178825 

201 

Dragon  Point 

80  36  12 

28  08  36 

538953 

3113180 

765 

CHAPTER  3 

THE  PARALLEL  CH3D  MODEL  AND  IRL  GRID  SYSTEM 


In  this  chapter,  the  modification  of  the  CH3D  model  to  archive  parallelism 
via  the  use  of  domain  decomposition  and  shared  memory  techniques  is  presented. 
Additionally,  four  domain  decomposition  methods  are  explored  and  applied  to  the 
IRL  grid  system  developed  in  Chapter  2. 

In  addition  to  the  parallelization  of  the  CH3D  model  presented  herein,  re- 
searchers have  parallelized  some  of  the  other  popular  hydrodynamic  models;  how- 
ever, this  study  is  the  only  one  to  parallelize  a fully  coupled  hydrodynamic,  salinity, 
sediment  and  water  quality  model.  Beck  et  al.  (1995)  parallelized  the  explicit  Miami 
Isopycnic  Coordinate  Ocean  Model1  (MICOM)  (Bleck  et  al.,  1992;  Bleck  and  Chas- 
signet,  1994)  using  both  shared  memory  and  message  passing  techniques.  Zhu  et  al. 
(1998a,b)  parallelized  the  CH3D-WES  hydrodynamic  model  by  performing  a simple 
1-d  decomposition  of  the  grid  system  in  the  ./-direction.  The  t-sweeps  in  the  parallel 
CH3D-WES  model  are  solved  without  modification  while  the  ./-sweeps  are  solved  us- 
ing message  passing  techniques.  Luong  et  al.  (2000)  attempted  to  improve  the  poorly 
load-balanced  parallel  CH3D-WES  model  by  dynamically  threading  the  computation 
domains  based  on  the  amount  of  work  available.  Boukas  et  al.  (2000)  parallelized 
the  explicit  Princeton  Ocean  Model2  (POM)  (Blumberg  and  Mellor,  1980)  using  a 
message  passing  technique. 

1 http://panoramix.rsmas.miami.edu/micom/MICOMxontents.html 

2http://www. aos.princeton.edu/WWWPUBLIC/htdocs. pom/ 
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3.1  Parallel  Approaches  for  the  CH3D  Model 

The  serial  CH3D  model  can  be  converted  into  a parallel  model  using  two 
possible  approaches.  The  systems  of  equations  in  the  sweeps  can  be  calculated  in 

parallel  or  the  sweeps  themselves  can  be  split  up  and  calculated  in  parallel. 

3.1.1  Parallelizing  the  Individual  Tridiagonal  Systems 

As  described  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  model  performs  both  external  and 
internal  mode  calculations  in  sweeps.  In  the  external  mode,  where  the  water  level 
and  integrated  velocities  are  calculated,  all  i-sweeps,  then  all  j-sweeps  are  performed. 
Equations  2.40  and  2.45  and  Equations  2.52  and  2.57  are  the  coupled  simultaneous 
tridiagonal  systems  of  equations  of  the  external  mode.  In  the  internal  mode,  where 
layer  velocities  and  transport  variables  are  calculated,  vertically  implicit  equations 
are  solved  with  no  regard  to  the  order  in  which  the  vertical  columns  are  solved.  CH3D 
solves  the  u-  and  u-layer  velocities  in  i-  and  j-sweeps,  respectively  and  the  iu-velocity, 
salinity  and  density  in  A;-sweeps. 

The  first  parallel  approach  is  to  use  a parallel  algorithm  to  solve  the  coupled 
tridiagonal  systems  of  the  external  mode  and  then  the  implicit  equations  of  the  in- 
ternal mode.  Extensive  testing  determined  that  these  matrices  need  to  be  of  0(1000) 
before  parallelization  becomes  effective  (see  Appendix  F on  page  228).  However, 
the  average  i-  and  j-sweep  lengths  of  the  IRL  fine  grid  is  0(10)  (Table  3.1)  and  for 
the  internal  mode,  the  number  of  vertical  layers  is  typically  0(1).  Because  of  the 
small  average  sweep  length  and  number  of  vertical  layers,  parallelizing  the  individual 
equations  in  the  external  and  internal  modes  would  only  be  effective  when  applied  to 
domains  with  a extremely  large  number  of  grid  cells.  The  current  serial  model  uses 
0(100)  MB  of  memory  so  a grid  100 x larger  in  each  horizontal  direction  and  1000 x 
larger  in  the  vertical  direction  would  require  0(100, 000)  gigabytes  of  memory.  Thus, 
the  first  parallel  approach  is  deemed  impractical  for  current  applications. 
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Table  3.1:  Sweep  lengths  in  the  boundary-fitted  IRL  fine  grid. 


Sweep  Direction 

Total  Number 
of  Sweeps 

Average  Sweep 
Length 

i 

351 

13 

j 

673 

6 

k 

484 

10 

3.1.2  Parallelizing  the  i-,  and  A;-sweeps 

Due  to  the  sweeping  decomposition  of  the  CH3D  model,  the  i-,  j-,  and  k- 
sweeps  are  independent  of  all  other  i-,  j-  and  k- sweeps,  respectively.  This  indepen- 
dence allows  the  i-,  j-  and  A;-sweeps  to  be  divided  among  a group  of  processors  and 
performed  in  parallel.  Examples  of  an  IRL  fine  grid  i-,  j-  and  A;-sweep  in  the  phys- 
ical and  computation  domains  are  shown  in  Figures  3.1  and  3.2,  respectively.  This 
method  proves  to  be  effective  (a  reduction  in  model  running  time)  in  most  cases 
where  a minimal  amount  of  work  is  done  to  overcome  overhead  associated  with  the 
parallelism. 

When  decomposing  the  individual  sweeps,  it  very  important  that  each  proces- 
sor perform  the  same  amount  of  work.  This  concept  is  referred  to  as  “load  balanc- 
ing”. Four  run-time  methods  were  tested  when  splitting  up  the  individual  i-,  j-  and 
A;-sweeps  and  are  described  as  follows: 

• I)  Equal  number  of  rows  per  processor  (in  order) 

The  main  advantage  of  this  approach  is  its  simplicity  in  application.  The  cur- 
rent model  was  optimized  for  a vector  computer  and  hence  the  row  sweeping 
system  is  in  place,  albeit  not  in  parallel.  For  an  n-processor  machine,  the  first 
processor  gets  the  first  1/n  rows,  the  second  processor,  the  second  1/n  rows, 
and  so  on. 
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Figure  3.1:  Examples  of  individual  i,  j and  k sweeps  within  the  IRL  grid  system. 
The  shoreline  is  shown  with  thin  solid  lines,  thin-wall  barriers  are  shown  with  thick 
solid  lines  and  the  fine  grid  is  shown  with  dotted  lines. 
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Figure  3.2:  Examples  of  individual  i,  j and  k sweeps  within  the  transformed  com- 
putational grid  system.  Thin-wall  barriers  are  shown  with  thick  solid  lines  and  the 
transformed  fine  grid  is  shown  with  dotted  lines. 
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In  addition  to  being  a relatively  simple  way  to  generate  the  sweeps,  this  method 
also  has  a memory  advantage.  Because  sweeps  are  in  order,  the  memory  they 
address  will  also  be  in  order  and  hence  is  more  likely  to  be  loaded  on  the 
processor.  While  memory  transfer  is  very  fast,  repeated  transfer  of  memory  on 
and  off  the  processor  can  slow  down  overall  computational  speed. 

The  main  disadvantage  of  this  method  is  the  possibility  of  a disproportionate 
amount  of  CPU  time  being  spent  by  one  processor,  in  other  words,  poor  load 
balancing.  If  one  processor  has  10  sweeps  of  average  length  10  and  another 
processor  has  10  sweeps  of  average  length  100,  the  latter  processor  will  spend 
more  time  solving  the  tridiagonal  matrices  with  the  former  processor  will  remain 
idle.  For  grid  systems  with  a low  percentage  of  water  cells,  like  the  IRL  grid 
systems  (Table  2.2),  this  method  leads  to  very  poor  load  balancing.  Using  this 
method,  an  example  of  the  four  processor  mapping  of  the  j-  and  j-sweeps  to 
the  IRL  fine  grid  appears  in  Figure  3.3. 

• II)  Equal  weight  of  rows  per  processor  (in  order) 

This  method  is  similar  to  Method  I except  that  a water  cell  weighting  factor 
is  introduced.  Instead  of  an  equal  number  of  rows  on  each  processor,  each 
processor  receives  an  equal  number  of  water  cells,  such  that  the  given  cells 
constitute  a complete  row. 

While  slightly  more  difficult  in  application,  this  method  provides  superior  load 
balancing  and  retains  the  same  memory  advantage  as  discussed  with  Method 
I.  Using  this  method,  an  example  of  the  four  processor  mapping  of  the  i-  and 
j-sweeps  to  the  IRL  fine  grid  appears  in  Figure  3.4. 

• III)  Random  rows  per  processor  (in  order) 

To  offset  the  possible  load  balancing  problems  of  Method  I,  a random  ordering 
of  sweeps  can  be  used.  While  still  having  the  same  number  of  sweeps  on  each 
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a)  b) 


Figure  3.3:  The  mapping  of  the  IRL  fine  grid  system  onto  4 processors  using  Method 
I.  The  processor  distribution  of  the  a)  f-sweep  rows  and  the  b)  j-sweep  columns  are 
shown.  All  sweeps  of  a given  color  are  solved  by  the  same  processor. 

processor,  the  sweeps  would  no  longer  have  to  be  in  order.  Using  a probability 
analysis,  it  can  be  shown  that  with  high  probability  each  of  the  processor  sweeps 
will  have  the  same  average  length  and  hence  total  computation  time  on  each 
processor  will  be  the  same.  For  a given  processor,  the  sweeps  it  is  given  to  solve 
are  performed  in  order. 

The  downside  of  this  method  is  that  the  sweeps  are  no  longer  in  order.  This 
causes  the  processors  to  load  a new  set  of  memory  for  each  sweep.  While 
memory  transfer  is  fast,  constantly  transferring  data  in  and  out  of  the  processor 
on  such  a large  scale  would  slow  the  overall  computation  down.  However, 
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a)  b) 


Figure  3.4:  The  mapping  of  the  IRL  fine  grid  system  onto  4 processors  using  Method 
II.  The  processor  distribution  of  the  a)  i-sweep  rows  and  the  b)  j-sweep  columns  are 
shown.  All  sweeps  of  a given  color  are  solved  by  the  same  processor. 

this  method’s  improved  load  balancing  would  probably  not  offset  any  memory 
problems  which  may  result. 

Additionally,  while  a probability  analysis  will  show  that  the  work  will  be  bal- 
anced, this  is  only  true  when  averaged  over  a large  number  of  simulations.  For 
any  given  one  simulation,  the  work  may  not  be  balanced.  Using  this  method, 
an  example  of  the  four  processor  mapping  of  the  i-  and  j-sweeps  to  the  IRL 
fine  grid  appears  in  Figure  3.5. 


• IV)  Random  rows  per  processor  (random  order) 
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a)  b) 


Figure  3.5:  The  mapping  of  the  IRL  fine  grid  system  onto  4 processors  using  Method 
III.  The  processor  distribution  of  the  a)  Tsweep  rows  and  the  b)  j-sweep  columns  are 
shown.  All  sweeps  of  a given  color  are  solved  by  the  same  processor. 

Like  Method  III  each  processor  is  assigned  a random  set  of  sweeps.  These 
sweeps  are  then  solved  in  a random  fixed  order  determined  at  the  onset  of 
computation.  Again,  this  method  is  designed  to  use  randomness  to  provide 
better  load  balancing.  However,  now  that  the  random  sweeps  are  solved  in 
random  order,  memory  transfer  issues  increase.  Using  this  method,  an  example 
of  the  four  processor  mapping  of  the  i-  and  j-sweeps  to  the  IRL  “fine  grid” 
(477x43)  appears  in  Figure  3.6. 

A series  of  one  day  simulations  of  hydrodynamics  and  salinity  using  the  IRL 
fine  grid  (1400  time  iterations  using  a time  step  of  60  s)  were  conducted  and  timed 
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Figure  3.6:  The  mapping  of  the  IRL  fine  grid  system  onto  4 processors  using  Method 
IV.  The  processor  distribution  of  the  a)  z-sweep  rows  and  the  b)  j-sweep  columns  are 
shown.  All  sweeps  of  a given  color  are  solved  by  the  same  processor. 


to  determining  which  method  performed  best  (caused  the  largest  reduction  of  model 
run  time). 

Method  I is  the  easiest  to  implement;  however,  since  the  amount  of  work  on 
each  processor  is  not  guaranteed  to  be  the  same,  it  did  not  perform  the  best.  Method 
II  performed  the  best  of  all  the  methods  because  the  amount  of  work  each  processor 
does  is  split  as  evenly  as  possible,  otherwise,  the  model  parallel  model  will  only  be 
as  fast  as  the  processor  which  performs  the  most  work.  Method  III  and  IV  were 
designed  to  test  the  feasibility  of  randomized  algorithms.  These  methods  did  not 
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perform  as  well  as  the  first  two,  most  likely  because  of  the  non-sequential  memory 
access  required  and  possible  poor  load  balancing  of  the  random  algorithm. 

In  addition  to  the  timing  simulations,  an  analysis  of  the  amount  of  work  given 
to  each  processor  was  performed.  Tables  3.2  and  3.3  show  the  amount  of  work  each 
processor  was  assigned  using  the  four  methods  for  a typical  four  processor  simulation. 
The  standard  deviation  of  the  amount  of  work  performed  by  each  processor  is  used 
as  an  indicator  of  load  balancing.  The  smaller  the  value,  the  more  evenly  the  work  is 
divided  among  the  processors.  This  indicator  confirms  the  conclusion  of  the  parallel 
timing  simulations,  that  Method  II  performs  best  in  terms  of  load  balancing.  Hence, 
Method  II  will  be  used  for  all  future  parallel  CH3D  simulations. 


Table  3.2:  The  amount  of  work  (number  of  computation  cells)  performed  by  each 
processor  during  by  an  Tsweep  of  a simulation  on  the  IRL  fine  grid. 


Method 

Po 

Pi 

P2 

P3 

Standard  Deviation 

I 

1466 

1071 

1128 

767 

286 

II 

1107 

1107 

1118 

1100 

7 

III 

1258 

1028 

921 

1225 

161 

IV 

1342 

918 

1258 

914 

224 

Table  3.3:  The  amount  of  work  (number  of  computation  cells)  performed  by  each 
processor  during  by  a j-sweep  of  a simulation  on  the  IRL  fine  grid. 


Method 

Po 

Pi 

P2 

P3 

Standard  Deviation 

I 

827 

1351 

1247 

674 

326 

II 

1021 

1027 

1027 

1024 

3 

III 

999 

1056 

1080 

964 

53 

IV 

984 

1094 

1114 

907 

97 

3.2  Parallel  Implementation 

Shared  memory  parallelization  is  generally  implemented  with  parallel  con- 
structs which  are  added  to  the  serial  source  code.  These  constructs  vary  slightly 
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between  compiler  vendors  but  a standard  called  OpenMP3  is  now  being  supported 
by  major  compiler  vendors  ( e.g . SGI,  HP,  Intel,  Sun,  Compaq,  Absoft,  and  the 
Portland  Group). 

The  application  of  the  parallel  constructs  to  the  CH3D  model,  which  is  writ- 
ten in  Fortran,  revolves  heavily  around  the  use  of  macros  and  shell  scripts  (Davis  and 
Sheng,  2000).  These  tools  allow  parallel  constructs  to  be  hidden  within  the  code  so 
as  to  make  it  more  user  friendly.  The  macros  are  also  used  to  increase  code  portabil- 
ity because  parallel  constructs  are  implemented  in  slightly  different  methods  under 
different  compilers.  Two  different  macro  preprocessors  are  used  in  the  development 
of  the  parallel  CH3D  code,  they  are 

• cpp  is  the  standard  C preprocessor.  It  performs  simple  text  substitutions, 
manipulations  and  conditional  inclusion  as  described  by  the  C standard. 

• m4  is  a sophisticated  macro  processor  intended  as  a front  end  for  various  pro- 
gramming languages. 

Since  the  m4  macros  can  span  multiple  lines  while  the  cpp  macros  cannot,  the 
cpp  macros  could  be  replaced  by  m4  macros.  However,  to  make  the  code  clearer,  cpp 
macros  are  used  like  flags  which  turn  on  or  off  sections  of  code  while  m4  macros  are 
only  used  to  expand  large  multi-line  text.  The  cpp  macros  work  like  “if”  statements 
in  Fortran;  however,  they  are  applied  before  compilation  so  that  any  code  contained 
within  a false  if-block  will  not  be  compiled.  In  the  parallel  CH3D  code,  a program- 
ming convention  has  been  established  where  the  cpp  macros  are  in  upper  case  and 
begin  and  end  with  an  underscore  (_CPP_MACRO -EXAMPLE.)  while  the  m4  macros 
are  lower  case  and  begin  and  end  with  two  underscores  (__ m4_macro_example__). 

Listing  3.1  is  a section  of  the  combined  serial  and  parallel  source  code  for  the 
CH3D  salinity  transport  routine,  “ch3dsa.f” . The  shaded  text  is  additional  lines  of 


3http:  / /www. openmp.org 
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code  added  to  the  serial  version  (unshaded  text)  to  produce  the  combined  serial  and 

parallel  version.  In  total,  21  lines  and  1 cpp  variable,  “_PARALLEL_CH3DSA_2_” 

are  added  to  make  this  section  of  the  salinity  transport  routine  parallel.  The  word 

“PARALLEL”  refers  to  the  cpp  variable  being  used  as  a parallel  processing  flag 

and  “CH3DSA”  refer  to  the  name  of  the  procedure  being  parallelized,  “ch3dsa.f”. 

Because  there  can  be  any  number  of  parallel  sections  within  a given  routine,  the  “2” 

refers  to  the  second  section  of  parallel  code  section  within  “ch3dsa.f” . 

Listing  3.1:  A section  of  combined  serial  and  parallel  source  code  for  the  salinity 
transport  routine  (ch3dsa.f).  Shaded  regions  indicate  the  additional  code  needed 
for  parallelization.  The  line  numbers  on  the  left  are  with  respect  to  the  transport 


routine. 


940 

#ifdef  -PARALLEL.CH3DSA-2- 

942 

_ parallel-start— 

944 

—paralleLvar—  (shared,  NUJVLPROCESSORS,  AHSN,  SAI) 

945 

—paralleLvar—  (shared,  FXYZ,  SA,  GB,  KS1,  KS2,  KROW,  NS,  AHSS,  DTI) 

946 

_paralleLvar_  (shared,  PROC.GROUP_K_LENGTH,  PROC-GROUP-K,  DUM1,  DZZ) 

947 

„parallel_var __  (shared,  TIMES,  IFC,  SAO,  DUM2,  DUM3,  COR) 

948 

_paralleLvar„  (shared,  SAL-ASSIMILATION-TERM) 

950 

paralleLvar—  (private,  PAR-LOOP,  L,  L-TEMP,  J,  KK) 

951 

„ paralleLvar-  (private,  TMTX1,  TMTX2,  TMTX3,  TMTX4,  CC,A1,A2,A3,A4) 

952 

-paralleLvar-  (private,  Cl,  C2,  C3,  C4, 1,  K,  11,  12,  AGX) 

954 

do  PAR_LOOP=l,  NUM.PROCESSORS 

955 

956 

do  L = 1,  PROC-GROUPJK-LENGTH(PAR-LOOP) 

958 

L_TEMP=PROC_GROUP_K(PAR-LOOP,L) 

960 

J = KROW(L.TEMP) 

961 

11  = KS1  (L.TEMP) 

962 

12  = KS2  (L.TEMP) 

963 

#else 

964 

do  L = 1,  KKOL 

965 

C 

966 

C Define  the  starting  and  ending  values  in  each  row 

967 

C 

968 

J = KROW(L) 

969 

11  = KS1(L) 

970 

12  = KS2(L) 

971 

#endif 

972 

C 

973 

C Calculate  advection  and  diffusion  of  salinity 

974 

C 
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975 

do  1=11,  12 

(code  removed) 

1040 

end  do 

1041 

1042 

end  do 

! do  L=l,  ... 

1043 

#ifdef  -PARALLEL.CH3DSA-2. 

1044 

end  do 

! do  PAR_LOOP=l,  NUMJPROCESSORS 

1045 

#endif 

The  A;-sweeps  are  parallelized  as  follows  ( i - and  j-sweeps  are  parallelized  in  a 
similar  manner).  Prior  to  time  iteration,  a routine  is  called  (“ch3dsweep.f”)  which 
calculates  the  total  weight  of  all  the  sweeps  in  the  /c-direction.  This  total  weight 
is  then  divided  by  the  number  of  processors,  this  value  is  the  target  weight.  The 
routine  then  steps  through  the  sweeps,  summing  the  weights  as  it  goes  until  the 
target  weight  is  hit  or  exceeded.  This  weight  is  then  compared  to  the  weight  with 
the  last  sweep  removed,  which  ever  row’s  weight,  which  when  summed  with  the 
proceeding  weights  is  closest  to  the  target  weight,  is  then  set  as  the  last  sweep  for 
the  first  processor.  This  process  then  repeats  for  the  2nd,  3rd,  . . . and  nth  processors. 
The  number  of  sweeps  in  a given  direction  for  each  processor  is  given  by  the  variable 
“PROC-GROUP_K-LENGTH”.  The  sweeps  are  numbered  sequentially  starting  from 
1.  The  variable  “PROC_GROUP_K”  is  then  calculated  to  give  the  corresponding 
sweep  numbers  that  each  processor  is  to  work  on. 

In  the  actual  loops  to  be  parallelized,  the  loop  that  is  made  parallel  is  one 
which  increments  from  1 to  the  number  of  processors.  This  is  the  variable  “PAR_LOOP” 
The  variable  “L”  is  then  looped  from  1 to  the  value  of  these  variables  for  a given 
processor  number.  Using  “L”  and  the  processor  number  “PAR_LOOP”,  the  vari- 
able “PROC_GROUP_K”  then  gives  the  sweep  number  that  the  given  processor  is  to 
calculate. 

Listing  3.2  is  the  expansion  of  the  m4  macro  “__parallel_start__”  given  on  line 
942  of  Listing  3.1.  Because  the  OpenMP  shared  memory  programming  standard  is 
not  fully  supported  by  all  compiler  vendors  yet,  both  Sun  Microsystems  and  Cray 


style  parallel  loop  constructs  are  implemented  using  the  mJy  macros.  The  cpp  variables 
“_PARALLEL_OPENMP_” , “_PARALLEL_SUNSTYLE_”  and 
“_PARALLEL_CRAYSTYLE_”  will  activate  the  appropriate  constructs  when  defined 
during  compilation.  The  OpenMP  construct  “default  (none)”  (line  number  3)  removes 
all  implicit  declarations  of  variables  within  the  loop.  Normally,  arrays  are  defined  as 
“shared”  variables  and  all  other  variables  are  “private”  variables.  Variables  which  are 
“shared”  are  seen  identically  by  all  processors  within  a parallel  loop.  Processors  have 
their  own  copies  of  variables  and  are  unaware  of  their  counterparts  on  other  processors 
when  they  are  marked  as  “private”.  After  the  parallel  loop  has  completed,  the  status 
of  “private”  variables  are  unknown.  The  “shared”  and  “private”  declarations  are 
independent  of  the  type  of  variable  (real,  integer  or  logical). 

Listing  3.2:  Expansion  of  the  macro  “_parallel_start— ” . 

#ifdef  -PARALLEL-OPENMP- 
!$omp  parallel  do 
!$omp&  default  (none) 

#endif 

#ifdef  -PARALLEL.SUNSTYLE. 

CSPAR  DOALL  MAXCPUS(  -PROCJV1AX-  ) 

#endif 

#ifdef  -PARALLEL.CRAYSTYLE- 
!MIC$  DOALL  MAXCPUS(  JPROC-MAX.  ) 

#endif 

Listing  3.3  is  the  expansion  of  the  m4  macro 
“__parallel_var__(private,  PAR-LOOP,  L,  L-TEMP,  J,  KK)”  given  on  line  944  of  List- 
ing 3.1.  These  lines  declare  the  four  variables  “PAR_LOOP”,  “L”,  “L_TEMP”,  “J” 
and  “KK”  as  “private”  variables  using  the  three  different  styles  of  parallel  constructs. 

Listing  3.3:  Expansion  of  the  m4  macro  parallel_var__(shared,  NUM_PROCESSORS, 

AHSN,  SAI)”. 

#ifdef  -PARALLEL-OPENMP- 
! $omp&  shared(NUM-PROCESSORS, AHSN, SAI) 

#endif 

#ifdef  -PARALLEL-SUNSTYLE- 

C$PAR&  ,shared(NUM-PROCESSORS, AHSN, SAI) 
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7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


#endif 

#ifdef  .PARALLEL.CRAYSTYLE. 

!MIC$&  ,shared(NUM.PROCESSORS,  AHSN, SAI) 
#endif 


Listing  3.4  is  the  expansion  of  the  m4  macro 
“—paralleLvar __(shared,  NUM_PROCESSORS,  AHSN,  SAI)”  given  on  line  950  of 
Listing  3.1.  These  lines  declare  the  three  variables  “NUM_PROCESSORS”,  “AHSN” 


and  “SAI”  as  “shared”  variables  using  the  three  different  styles  of  parallel  constructs. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


Listing  3.4:  Expansion  of  the  m4  macro  “__parallel_var__(private,  PAR_LOOP,  L, 
L-TEMP,  J,  KK)”. 

#ifdef  -PARALLEL.OPENMP. 

! $omp&  private(PAR_LOOP, L, L.TEMP, J,KK) 

#endif 

#ifdef  -PARALLEL.SUNSTYLE. 

C$PAR&  ,private(PAR.LOOP,L, L.TEMP, J,KK) 

#endif 

#ifdef  _PARALLEL_CRAYSTYLE_ 

!MIC$&  ,private(PARXOOP,L, L.TEMP ,J,KK) 

#endif 


Listing  3.5  is  the  complete  expansion  of  all  the  m4  macros  in  Listing  3.1  along 

with  the  cpp  variables  “_PARALLEL.CH3DSA.2_”  and  “ _PARALLEL_OPENMP_” 

being  set.  Only  after  this  final  expansion  is  the  source  code  sent  through  the  compiler. 

Listing  3.5:  The  section  of  parallel  source  code  after  processing  by  cpp  and  m4  ■ 
The  cpp  variables  “_PARALLEL_CH3DSA_2_”  and  “T’ARALLEL.OPENMP.”  have 

2917 

2918 

2919 

2920 

2921 

2922 

2923 

2924 

2925 

2926 

2927 

2928 

2929 

2930 


been  set.  The  line  numbers  on  the  left  are  with  respect  to  the  transport  routine. 
!$omp  parallel  do  !$omp&  default  (none) 

! $omp&  shared(NUM-PROCESSORS, AHSN, SAI) 

! $omp&  shared(FXYZ,SA,GB,KSl,KS2,KROW,NS,AHSS,DTI) 

!$omp&  shared(PROC-GROUP_K .LENGTH, PROC-GROUP_K,DUMl,DZZ) 

! $omp&  shared(TIMES,IFC,SAO,DUM2,DUM3,COR) 

! $omp&  shared(SAL_ASSIMILATION_TERM) 

! $omp&  private(PAR.LOOP, L, L.TEMP, J,KK) 

!$omp&  private(TMTXl,TMTX2,TMTX3,TMTX4,CC,Al,A2,A3,A4) 

! $omp&  private(Cl,C2,C3,C4,I,K,Il,I2,AGX) 

do  PAR-LOOP=l,  NUMJROCESSORS 
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2931 

2932 

2933 

2934 

2935 

2936 

2937 

2938 

2939 

2940 

2941 

3007 

3008 

3009 

3010 

3011 


do  L = 1,  PROC-GROUP_K_LENGTH(PAR_LOOP) 
L_TEMP=PROC-GROUP-K(PAR-LOOP,L) 

J = KROW(L.TEMP) 

11  = KS1  (L.TEMP) 

12  = KS2  (L.TEMP) 

C 

C Calculate  advection  and  diffusion  of  salinity 
C 

do  1=11,  12 
(code  removed) 
end  do 

end  do  ! do  L=l,  ... 

end  do  ! do  PARXOOP=l,  NUM.PROCESSORS 


The  complete  code  assembly  and  compilation  process  takes  the  following  form: 


• Original  source  code  (* *./)  is  sent  through  the  m4  processor  (*.F) 

• Resultant  code  ( *.F ) is  sent  through  the  cpp  processor  (*.t) 

• Resultant  code  (*i)  is  sent  through  the  compiler  (*.o) 

• Object  files  (*.o)  are  linked  to  form  executable 

By  using  macros,  the  CH3D  model  can  be  made  parallel  with  a minimal 
amount  of  additional  coding.  The  parallelism  within  procedures  can  be  turned  on  or 
off  with  relative  ease  allowing  for  easy  debugging  and  multiple  construct  formats  can 
be  supported  with  minimal  cluttering  of  the  original  source  code. 

In  total,  34  sections  of  code,  in  24  separate  procedures,  were  converted  to 
the  combined  serial  and  parallel  source  code.  These  procedures  comprise  all  current 
CH3D  models,  including:  hydrodynamics  and  salinity,  flushing,  wave,  sediment,  nu- 
trient, light  and  seagrass.  This  study  presents  results  of  the  parallel  hydrodynamics 
and  salinity  models,  Du  (2000)  presented  results  using  the  parallel  hydrodynamics, 
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salinity  and  flushing  models  and  Sun  (2001)  presented  results  of  the  parallel  hydro- 
dynamics, salinity,  wave  and  sediment  models.  Studies  using  the  parallel  nutrient, 
light  and  seagrass  models  will  be  completed  soon. 


CHAPTER  4 

PARALLEL  CH3D  SIMULATION  OF  THE  IRL 


In  this  chapter,  a numerical  experiment  is  presented  to  demonstrate  an  ap- 
plication of  the  parallel  CH3D  model  to  the  prediction  of  circulation  and  salinity 
transport  in  the  IRL. 

4.1  Overview  of  the  1998  Simulation 

To  study  mechanisms  responsible  for  longer-term  regulation  of  hydrodynamics 
and  salinity  it  is  necessary  to  perform  long-term  simulations.  To  this  end,  year-long 
simulations  of  hydrodynamics  and  salinity  transport  were  performed  to 

• further  verify  the  hydrodynamic  and  salinity  transport  model, 

• study  seasonal  variability  of  hydrodynamics  and  salinity  transport,  and 

• study  long-term  water  and  salt  budgets  within  the  lagoon. 

Due  to  the  availability  of  measured  data  for  model  boundary  conditions  and 
model  validation,  calendar  year  1998,  00:00  January  1st  through  00:00  December  27th 
EST  (360  days),  was  chosen  as  the  time  period  for  the  year-long  simulations.  As  will 
be  discussed,  boundary  forcing  for  the  1998  simulations  include  observed  water  level, 
wind,  fresh  water  inflow,  precipitation,  and  evaporation. 

4.2  Available  Measured  Data  and  Boundary  Conditions 

Hydrodynamic  monitoring  of  the  IRL  has  been  conducted  by  a variety  of  orga- 
nizations including  the  St.  Johns  River  Water  Management  District1  (SJRWMD),  the 

1http://sjr.state.fl.us/ 
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South  Florida  Water  Management  District2  (SFWMD),  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey3  (USGS),  the  Florida  Department  of  Environmental  Protection4  (FDEP)  and 
the  National  Oceanic  & Atmospheric  Administration5  (NOAA).  Additional  archived 
weather  data  is  available  from  the  National  Climate  Data  Center6  (NCDC)  which 
serves  as  a repository  for  the  National  Weather  Service  Cooperative  (COOP)  Station 
Network. 

4.2.1  Water  Level 

Water  level  data  used  as  boundary  conditions  and  for  model  comparison  come 
from  the  FDEP  and  USGS.  Descriptions  and  locations  of  the  available  1998  water 
level,  wind  speed  and  direction,  precipitation  and  salinity  measuring  stations  are 
shown  in  Table  4.1  and  locations  of  these  stations  within  the  IRL  estuary  system  are 
shown  in  Figure  4.1.  The  exact  locations  of  the  water  level  stations  located  within 
the  IRL  fine  grid  are  shown  in  Appendix  H. 

Four  connections  exist  between  the  IRL  domain  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (Fig- 
ure 2.7).  These  four  connections,  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet,  Sebastian  Inlet,  Ft.  Pierce 
Inlet  and  St.  Lucie  Inlet,  were  chosen  as  open  boundaries  in  both  of  the  boundary- 
fitted  grids.  The  grid  cells  representing  the  inlets  are  close  enough  to  FDEP  measured 
water  level  stations  such  that  the  corresponding  measured  water  level  data,  with  slight 

adjustment,  can  be  used  as  open  boundary  conditions  in  the  model  (Figure  4.2). 

4.2.2  Wind  Speed  and  Direction 

The  surface  wind  boundary  condition  is  supplied  using  hourly  wind  magni- 
tude and  direction  data  collected  at  five  stations  spanning  the  length  of  the  lagoon. 

2http://www. sfwmd.gov/ 

3http://www.usgs.gov/ 

4http://www.dep.state.fl.us/ 

5http:  / / www.noaa.gov  / 

6http:/ /www. ncdc.noaa.gov/ 


Table  4.1:  Descriptions  of  the  available  1998  IRL  measured  water  level  (C),  wind  speed  and  direction  (W),  precipitation  (P)  and 
bottom  and  surface  salinity  ( Sb  and  Ss ) data  collected  by  the  FDEP,  SJRWMD  and  USGS.  Values  indicating  the  percentage 
of  missing  data  are  shown  at  stations  where  data  were  collected.  The  temporal  spacing  of  all  data  is  one  hour  except  for  water 
level  which  is  six  minutes. 
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Figure  4.1:  Locations  of  the  available  1998  IRL  measured  water  level,  wind  speed 
and  direction,  precipitation  and  salinity  stations  operated  by  the  FDEP,  SJRWMD 
and  USGS. 
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c)  Ft.  Pierce  Inlet  (872-2213)  d)  St.  Lucie  Inlet  (872-2375) 


Figure  4.2:  Measured  water  level  stations  near  inlets. 


Atlantic 

Ocean 


Four  of  these  stations  were  operated  by  the  FDEP,  Banana  River  (#872-1789),  Ft. 
Pierce  Inlet  (#872-2213),  Ponce  Inlet  (#872-1147)  and  Titusville  Brewer  Causeway 
(#872-1456),  while  the  remaining  station  was  operated  by  the  USGS,  Haulover  Canal 
(#02248380). 

The  hourly  wind  magnitude  and  direction  data  were  converted  into  x-  (East- 
/West)  and  y- velocity  (North/South)  components  for  the  period  July  16, 1996  through 
September  30,  1999.  The  wind  data  were  nearly  complete  for  the  entire  time  pe- 
riod except  for  the  station  located  in  Titusville  (FDEP  #872-1456)  which  ended  on 
September  21,  1999  and  the  station  in  Haulover  Canal  (USGS  #02248380)  which 
ended  September  30,  1998.  Missing  x-  and  y-velocity  components  are  recorded  as 
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Figure  4.3:  Monthly  averaged  wind  at  the  4 FDEP  and  1 USGS  stations. 


values  of  -999.00  in  the  input  files.  These  values  signal  the  inverse  distance  interpo- 
lation scheme  in  CH3D  to  exclude  the  missing  values  when  calculating  the  wind  field 
in  the  model  domain.  Figure  4.3  shows  monthly  averaged  wind  speed  and  direction 
during  1998. 

4.2.3  Tributary  and  Runoff  Discharges 

Discharge  and  runoff  boundary  conditions  are  imposed  using  the  15-minute, 
30-minute,  daily  and  monthly  measured  discharge  data  described  in  Table  4.2.  Be- 
cause no  flow  data  were  available  for  the  Halifax  River  a value  had  to  be  approx- 
imated. The  Halifax  River  watershed  is  970  x 106  m2  compared  to  172  x 106  m2 
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for  Spruce  Creek;  thus,  multiplying  Spruce  Creek  flow  by  6 («  f^j)  IS  used  as  an 
approximation  for  the  Halifax  River  Flow. 

All  of  the  measured  discharge  sites  occurred  to  the  south  of  Merritt  Island 
(Figure  4.4).  For  the  most  part,  the  1998  measured  discharge  data  were  continuous 
with  the  exception  of  small  temporal  gaps  which  were  replaced  by  linear  interpolation. 
Most  of  the  northern  tributaries  and  all  of  the  runoff  amounts  were  determined  by 
other  means,  such  as  by  using  watershed  fractions  of  other  measured  tributaries  or  by 
using  simulated  runoffs  as  calculated  by  watershed  models.  Descriptions  of  the  actual 
137  discharge  and  runoff  sources  used  by  the  model  and  how  they  were  obtained  are 
shown  in  Table  4.3. 

To  visualize  the  quantity  and  location  of  flow  into  the  IRL,  the  lagoon  is 

broken  into  9 segments  (Du,  2000).  Table  4.4  defines  the  9 segments  and  Figure  4.5 

plots  the  segments  location  within  the  IRL  system.  Using  this  segmentation  scheme, 

the  monthly  and  yearly  totals  of  discharge  into  IRL  during  1998  are  shown  in  Figures 

4.6  and  4.7,  respectively. 

4.2.4  Non-tributary  Discharge 

In  addition  to  year-long  tributary  discharges,  the  USGS  also  measured  dis- 
charge through  Haulover  Canal  (#02248380)  during  1998.  The  location  of  the  dis- 
charge site  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  water  level,  wind,  and  salinity  station  shown  in 
Table  4.1. 

Four  times  during  1998  (January  15,  February  25,  May  27,  and  July  9),  the 
USGS  used  ADCP  to  measure  flow  through  the  Ponce  de  Leon,  Sebastian  and  Ft. 
Pierce  Inlets  and  twice  during  1998  (January  15  and  May  27)  measured  flow  through 
St.  Lucie  Inlet. 

When  analyzing  the  ADCP  inlet  flow  data  at  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  for  the 
January  15  sampling  date,  it  became  apparent  that  there  was  a problem  with  the 
times  supplied  with  the  discharge  data.  All  ADCP  data  set  comparisons  between 
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Table  4.3:  Descriptions  of  the  137  sources  of  discharge  data  used  in  the  model.  The 
data  are  grouped  by  time  interval:  15  minutes,  30  minutes,  daily,  and  monthly.  N1 
(north),  El  (east),  E2,  E3,  E4,  W1  (west),  W2,  W3,  W4  are  the  SJRWMD  simulated 
ungauged  discharges  for  Sebastian  River.  IR1  (Indian  River),  IR2,  IR3,  BR1  (Banana 
River),  BR2,  BR3,  BR4,  BC  (Barge  Canal),  SCI  (Sykes  Creek),  NH1  (Newfound 
Harbor),  PI1  (Pine  Island)  are  SJRWMD  simulated  ungauged  discharges  for  Merritt 
Island  south  of  SR  405. 


Location 

Data 

Eau  Gallie  River 

Observed  by  USGS 

Sebastian  River  (North) 

Fellsmere  Canal  (observed  by  USGS) 

+ C54  @ S157  (collected  by  SJRWMD) 

+ North  Prong  Sebastian  (observed  by  USGS) 
+ N1 

Sebastian  River  (South) 

South  Prong  Sebastian  (observed  by  USGS) 
+ El  + E2  + E3  + E4 
+ W1  + W2  + W3  + W4 

North  Canal 

Observed  by  USGS 

Main  Canal 

Observed  by  USGS 

South  Canal 

Observed  by  USGS 

Turkey  Creek 

Observed  by  USGS 

Halifax  River 

6 x Spruce  Creek 

Spruce  Creek 

Simulated  by  SJRWMD 

Turnbull  Creek 

Simulated  by  SJRWMD 

Merritt  Island 

5/17  x PI1 

Merritt  Island 

12/17  x PI1 

Merritt  Island 

BR4 

Merritt  Island 

IR3  + 1/3  x BCl 

Merritt  Island 

BR3  + 1/3  x BCl 

Merritt  Island 

IR2 

Merritt  Island 

BR1  +BR2 

Merritt  Island 

IR1 

Merritt  Island 

SCI  + NH1  + 1/3  x BCl 

Crane  Creek  at  USl 

Simulated  by  USGS 

Goat  Creek 

Simulated  by  SJRWMD 

Trout  Creek 

Simulated  by  SJRWMD 

St.  Lucie  (North) 

S49  + S97  -1-  S99  (measured  by  SFWMD) 

St.  Lucie  (South) 

S80  (measured  by  SFWMD) 

All  other  basins  (113  sub-basins) 

Simulated  by  SJRWMD 
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Figure  4.4:  Locations  of  the  available  1998 IRL  measured  discharge  stations  belonging 
to  the  SFWMD,  SJRWMD  and  USGS. 

simulated  flow  rate  and  measured  flow  rate  looked  good  except  for  the  January  15 
data  set  at  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet.  For  this  data  set,  the  simulated  results  appeared 
to  be  shifted  by  one  hour.  When  this  data  set  was  further  analyzed,  it  was  noticed 
that  the  first  ADCP  measurement  at  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  was  taken  an  hour  before 
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Table  4.4:  The  boundaries  of  each  of  the  nine  segments  of  Indian  River  Lagoon.  All 
segments  have  the  shore  as  the  western  and  eastern  boundaries. 


Segment 

Number 

North 

Boundary 

South 

Boundary 

Tidal 

Inlets 

Major 

Tributaries 

1 

Shore 

Shore 

Ponce  de  Leon 

Halifax  River 
Spruce  Creek 
Haulover  Canal 

2 

Shore 

Bennett  Causeway 
(S.  R.  528) 

Turnbull  Creek 
Canaveral  Canal 

3 

Bennett  Causeway 

Dragon  Point 
(S.  R.  3) 

Sykes  Creek 

4 

Shore 

NASA  Causeway 
(S.  R.  405) 

Haulover  Canal 
Turnbull  Creek 
Big  Flounder  Creek 

5 

NASA  Causeway 
(S.  R.  405) 

Melbourne  Causeway 
(S.  R.  500) 

Canaveral  Canal 
Horse  Creek 
Eau  Gallie  River 

6 

Melbourne  Causeway 

6-7  free  connection 

Crane  Creek 
Turkey  Creek 
Goat  Creek 
Trout  Creek 

7 

7-6  free  connection 

Wabasso  Causeway 
(S.  R.  510) 

Sebastian 

Fellsmere  Canal 
Sebastian  River 

8 

Wabasso  Causeway 
(S.  R.  510) 

8-9  free  connection 

North  Canal 
Main  Canal 
South  Canal 

9 

9-8  free  connection 

Shore 

Ft.  Pierce 
St.  Lucie 

St.  Lucie  River 

sunrise.  Table  4.5  shows  the  difference  between  the  time  of  first  ADCP  measurement 
and  apparent  sunrise  for  the  four  ADCP  inlet  measuring  date  at  the  four  inlets.  The 
time  of  apparent  sunrise  is  calculated  using  the  NOAA  Surface  Radiation  Research 
Branch  Sunrise/Sunset  Calculator7.  The  latitudes  and  longitudes  used  to  calculate 
the  sunrise  at  the  four  inlets,  Ponce  de  Leon,  Sebastian,  Ft.  Pierce  and  St.  Lucie 
Inlets,  are  those  of  the  FDEP  inlet  stations:  #872-1147,  #872-2004,  #872-2213  and 
#872-2375,  respectively. 

The  January  15  ADCP  measurement  at  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  is  the  only  set 
of  data  collected  before  sunrise.  Assuming  that  data  collection  does  not  occur  before 


7 http:  / /www.srrb.noaa.gov/highlights/sunrise/sunrise.html 
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Figure  4.5:  Indian  River  Lagoon  9 segment  scheme. 

sunrise  because  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  sampling  in  an  actively  traversed  inlet, 
this  set  of  data  is  off  by  at  least  58  minutes;  hence,  an  error  in  the  times  for  this  data 
set  is  assumed  and  the  times  of  the  measured  data  for  this  data  set  were  increased 
by  one  hour.  New  time  series  comparisons  between  the  adjusted  January  15  flow 
rate  data  and  simulated  flow  rate  data  now  show  good  agreement.  Any  flow  rate 
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June 


November  December 


Figure  4.6:  Monthly  discharge  into  the  9 segments  of  the  IRL. 


comparisons  from  here  on,  unless  otherwise  stated,  will  using  the  adjusted  January 

15  flow  rate  data  at  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet. 

4.2.5  Precipitation 

Hourly  precipitation  data  were  recorded  at  SJRWMD  rain  gauges  at  the  fol- 
lowing 13  locations  along  the  length  of  the  lagoon:  Addison  Creek  (670),  Barefoot 
Bay  (122),  Crane  Creek  at  City  Hall  (135),  Big  Flounder  (643),  Fox  Lake  (313), 
Kiwanis  Park  (682),  Melbourne  (109)  Palm  Bay  (410),  S157  (215),  Valkaria  Airport 
(126),  Playalinda  at  Turtle  Mound  (678),  Vero  Beach  (686),  and  West  Canal  (172). 
The  hourly  precipitation  data  were  continuous  from  January  1,  1998  to  September 
30,  1999. 


Discharge  (xIO6  m3) 


O 50  100  150  200  250  300  350  400  450  500 


Figure  4.7:  Total  yearly  discharge  into  the  9 segments  of  the  IRL. 
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Table  4.5:  A comparison  between  the  time  of  collection  and  the  time  of  apparent 
sunrise  on  the  four  days  the  USGS  collected  flow  rate  measurements  in  Ponce  de 
Leon,  Sebastian,  Ft.  Pierce  and  St.  Lucie  Inlet  during  1998.  All  times  shown  are  in 
EST. 


Date 

Ponce  de  Leon 

Sebastian  Ft.  Pierce 

St.  Lucie 

Inlet 

Inlet  Inlet 

Inlet 

Time  of  apparent  sunrise 


January  15  (15) 

7:18am 

7:14am 

7:13am 

7:12am 

February  25  (56) 

6:53am 

6:50am 

6:50am 

6:49am 

May  27  (147) 

5:27am 

5:27am 

5:27am 

5:27am 

July  9 (190) 

5:32am 

5:33am 

5:33am 

5:33am 

Time  of  first  ADCP  measurement 

January  15  (15) 

6:20am 

7:16am 

7:41am 

7:39am 

February  25  (56) 

7:53am 

7:03am 

8:05am 

May  27  (147) 

6:00am 

5:56am 

5:59am 

July  9 (190) 

7:09am 

6:03am 

5:36am 

5:50am 

Time  difference  between  first  ADCP  measurement 

and  apparent  sunrise 

January  15  (15) 

-0:58 

+0:02 

+0:28 

+0:27 

February  25  (56) 

+0:60 

+0:13 

+0:75 

May  27  (147) 

+0:33 

+0:29 

+0:32 

July  9 (190) 

+0:97 

+0:30 

+0:03 

+0:23 

Precipitation  data  collected  by  NOAA  were  also  available.  Daily  rainfall  totals 
for  Titusville  (8942),  Melbourne  (5612)  and  Vero  Beach  (9219)  were  available  from 
January  1,  1966  through  December  31,  1993.  In  addition,  daily  rainfall  totals  for 
Daytona  Beach  (2158),  Titusville  (8942),  Ft.  Pierce  (3207),  Melbourne  (5612),  and 
Vero  Beach  (9219)  were  available  from  January  1,  1998  through  December  31,  1998. 
However,  because  of  the  extensiveness  of  the  SJRWMD  hourly  data,  the  NOAA  daily 
precipitation  data  was  not  used. 
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4.2.6  Evaporation 

The  only  source  of  evaporation  data  in  the  IRL  domain  was  the  NOAA  daily 
pan  evaporation  data  measured  at  Vero  Beach  from  January  1,  1966  through  De- 
cember 31,  1997  and  November  1,  1998  through  September  30,  1999.  The  missing 
period  during  1998  posed  a major  problem  because  1998  was  the  designated  simula- 
tion period.  Four  methods  were  explored  to  estimate  the  missing  1998  evaporation 
data: 

• 1)  Use  historical  monthly  evaporation  averages  at  the  Vero  Beach  evaporation 
station  applied  spatially  constant  over  the  entire  lagoon. 

• 2)  Calculate  the  monthly  historical  percentile  rainfall  totals  at  the  Vero  Beach 
(9219)  rainfall  gauge.  Assuming  that  evaporation  varies  inversely  with  precip- 
itation, calculate  the  inverse  of  the  precipitation  percentile.  Finally,  calculate 
the  evaporation  at  the  Vero  Beach  station  using  the  monthly  percentile  inverse 
and  the  historical  evaporation  at  the  Vero  Beach.  The  resulting  monthly  histor- 
ical percentile  based  evaporation  (Table  4.6)  is  then  applied  spatially  constant 
over  the  entire  lagoon. 

• 3)  Use  the  same  process  as  Method  2,  except  the  precipitation  percentiles  and 
resulting  evaporation  is  also  calculated  using  the  NOAA  Titusville  (8942)  (Table 
4.7)  and  Melbourne  (5612)  (Table  4.8)  rain  gauges.  The  resulting  monthly 
historical  percentile  based  evaporation  is  then  spatially  interpolated  over  the 
entire  lagoon. 

• 4)  Use  the  evaporation  measured  at  the  Belle  Glade  Experiment  Station  (COOP 
ID  #080611)  applied  spatially  constant  over  the  entire  lagoon.  The  Belle  Glade 
Experiment  Station  is  located  near,  but  outside  of,  the  IRL  domain  (26.650°  N 
/ 80.633°  W)  approximately  70  km  southwest  of  St.  Lucie  Inlet. 
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Table  4.6:  Estimated  monthly  evaporation  at  the  NOAA  Vero  Beach  Station  (9219). 


Month 

1998 

(cm) 

Precipitation 
Historical  Percentile 
(cm)  (%) 

Evaporation 
Vero  Beach  Calculated 
(cm)  (cm) 

January 

11.26 

6.93 

83.9 

8.09 

6.94 

February 

17.69 

8.09 

98.2 

10.25 

7.56 

March 

18.32 

9.18 

94.6 

14.51 

12.44 

April 

3.84 

5.91 

37.5 

17.18 

17.80 

May 

10.01 

12.01 

44.6 

19.16 

19.04 

June 

2.49 

16.46 

5.4 

18.64 

26.48 

July 

20.08 

16.34 

66.1 

18.27 

17.24 

August 

24.23 

17.07 

91.1 

16.99 

14.24 

September 

20.91 

18.23 

76.8 

15.23 

13.77 

October 

8.71 

14.33 

41.1 

13.22 

13.81 

November 

13.04 

9.22 

87.0 

9.49 

8.05 

December 

2.34 

5.15 

19.6 

7.69 

8.96 

Table  4.7:  Estimated  monthly  evaporation  at  the  NOAA  Titusville  Station  (8942). 


Month 

1998 

(cm) 

Precipitation 
Historical  Percentile 
(cm)  (%) 

Evaporation 
Vero  Beach  Calculated 
(cm)  (cm) 

January 

7.02 

6.03 

66.0 

8.09 

7.56 

February 

21.68 

8.14 

98.1 

10.25 

7.61 

March 

10.26 

8.44 

68.5 

14.51 

13.91 

April 

0.58 

6.58 

9.6 

17.18 

19.42 

May 

2.75 

9.38 

10.0 

19.16 

23.89 

June 

2.07 

17.47 

5.8 

18.64 

24.86 

July 

12.66 

18.94 

21.2 

18.27 

19.88 

August 

18.00 

18.60 

40.4 

16.99 

17.15 

September 

22.12 

17.65 

82.7 

15.23 

13.18 

October 

2.85 

12.50 

10.0 

13.22 

15.74 

November 

4.98 

8.28 

35.4 

9.49 

9.62 

December 

5.06 

5.51 

57.4 

7.69 

7.24 

A comparison  between  the  evaporation  estimated  at  the  NOAA  Vero  Beach  Station 
using  Methods  1,  2,  and  4 is  shown  in  Figure  4.8. 
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Table  4.8:  Estimated  monthly  evaporation  at  the  NOAA  Melbourne  Station  (5612). 


Month 

1998 

(cm) 

Precipitation 
Historical  Percentile 
(cm)  (%) 

Evaporation 
Vero  Beach  Calculated 
(cm)  (cm) 

January 

13.73 

6.17 

94.2 

8.09 

6.53 

February 

15.60 

6.90 

98.1 

10.25 

7.61 

March 

12.45 

7.80 

80.4 

14.51 

13.07 

April 

2.14 

4.65 

42.6 

17.18 

17.62 

May 

2.16 

10.61 

6.0 

19.16 

25.66 

June 

0.41 

14.36 

5.8 

18.64 

24.86 

July 

23.15 

13.38 

94.6 

18.27 

15.73 

August 

20.44 

12.53 

94.2 

16.99 

14.15 

September 

26.31 

17.03 

90.4 

15.23 

12.80 

October 

3.32 

10.58 

16.7 

13.22 

15.28 

November 

14.05 

7.56 

90.4 

9.49 

7.54 

December 

6.49 

5.31 

71.2 

7.69 

6.84 

To  convert  from  pan  evaporation  to  lake  evaporation  a coefficient  of  0.78  was 
used.  Several  1998  test  simulations  using  pan  coefficients  of  0.66  and  0.90  were 
conducted;  however,  error  analysis  performed  on  the  test  simulations  did  not  show 
marked  improvement  of  the  coefficient  value  of  0.78.  Yearly  and  monthly  plots  of  pre- 
cipitation, evaporation  and  combined  precipitation  and  evaporation  for  the  different 

evaporation  methods  appear  in  Appendix  I. 

4.2.7  Salinity 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  Table  4.1  lists  some  of  the  available  measured  salin- 
ity data  during  1998  within  the  IRL  (Figure  4.1).  These  salinity  data  were  collected 
hourly  during  1998;  however,  much  of  the  data  is  either  bad  or  missing.  The  ex- 
act locations  of  the  salinity  stations  located  within  the  IRL  fine  grid  are  shown  in 
Appendix  H. 

The  IRL  coarse  and  fine  grids  were  developed  to  study  large  scale  hydrody- 
namics and  transport  within  the  lagoon;  hence,  localized  small  scale  flow  and  salinity 
patterns  may  not  be  accurately  resolved.  For  example,  the  measured  salinity  at 
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Figure  4.8:  A comparison  between  the  historical  monthly  Vero  Beach  evaporation, 
the  historical  monthly  percentile  evaporation  at  Vero  Beach  and  the  measured  evap- 
oration at  the  Belle  Glade  Experiment  Station  (COOP  ID  #080611). 


Sebastian  River  Station  (USGS  #275017080295600)  represents  a small  scale  local 
feature  which  is  difficult  to  simulate.  Salinity  boundary  data  are  uncertain  and  the 
station  is  located  far  enough  upstream  such  that  it  is  close  to  the  boundary.  Thus, 
relatively  high  RMS  errors  occur  when  the  measured  salinity  is  compared  with  the 
simulated  salinity  especially  in  the  lower  water  column.  Smaller  scale  studies  which 
use  smaller,  denser  grid  systems  focused  on  the  region  near  the  river  are  better  able  to 
simulate  the  often  fluctuating  salinity,  for  example  the  Sebastian  River  study  of  Sucsy 
et  al.  (1998)  and  the  Turkey  Creek  studies  of  Sucsy  and  Morris  (1998);  Moustafa  and 
Hamrick  (1994).  Thus,  to  keep  the  error  associated  with  the  Sebastian  River  Station 
from  affecting  the  lagoon-wide  average  error  analysis,  average  comparisons  between 
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simulated  and  measured  salinity  are  performed  both  with  and  without  the  Sebastian 
River  Station. 

Additional  bi-weekly  “snapshot”  salinity  data  were  measured  as  part  of  the 
Indian  River  Lagoon  Water  Quality  Monitoring  Network  (IRL-WQMN)  (Steward 
and  Higman,  1991;  SJRWMD  et  ah,  1993;  Sigua  et  ah,  1996).  The  IRL-WQMN 
was  established  in  1988  as  a coordinated  multi-agency  project  spanning  the  entire 
length  of  the  IRL  system  (Figure  4.9).  Water  quality  monitoring  in  the  IRL  system 
consisted  of  sampling  at  regular  intervals  (monthly)  for  a suite  of  parameters  agreed 
upon  by  the  various  participating  agencies:  SJRWMD,  SFWMD,  Volusia  County, 
Brevard  County,  Indian  River  County,  and  NASA-Dynamac. 

The  IRL-WQMN  salinity  data  are  less  useful  because  they  are  not  continuous; 
however,  the  data  are  collected  at  many  more  locations  than  the  continuous  salinity 
measurements  mentioned  previously.  The  locations  of  the  IRL-WQMN  sampling 
stations  are  shown  in  Table  4.9. 

There  were  no  long-term  salinity  measurements  available  at  the  inlets  where 
the  open  boundaries  were  placed;  thus,  a constant  oceanic  salinity  value  of  35  ppt  was 
applied  to  water  flowing  into  the  lagoon  at  the  oceanic  boundaries.  There  were  also 
no  long-term  salinity  measurements  at  the  numerous  freshwater  discharge  sources.  A 
constant  concentration  of  0 ppt  was  applied  to  all  incoming  discharges  with  one  ex- 
ception, the  discharge  from  Halifax  River.  Because  the  northern  boundary  of  the  grid 
systems  (Figures  2.7  and  2.8)  does  not  fully  extend  up  the  Halifax  River,  significant 
mixing  will  have  occurred  by  the  time  the  discharge  reaches  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  model.  Thus,  a 20  ppt  concentration  was  used  for  the  Halifax  River  discharge. 

4.3  Sensitivity  and  Calibration  Simulations 
4.3.1  Water  Level  Used  as  Tidal  Forcing 

When  measured  inlet  water  level  is  used  as  a tidal  boundary  condition,  it  is 
necessary  to  fill  temporal  gaps  in  the  collected  data.  While  three  of  the  four  FDEP 
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Figure  4.9:  IRL-WQMN  water  sampling  stations  which  have  measured  salinity  during 
1998. 
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Table  4.9:  Locations  of  the  1998  IRL-WQMN  stations  which  contain  measured  salin- 
ity data. 


Station  ID 

Longitude 

(W) 

Latitude 

(N) 

UTM 

(X) 

UTM 

00 

B02 

80  38  22 

28  26  01 

535330 

3145321 

B04 

80  38  00 

28  22  00 

535951 

3137907 

B06 

80  38  00 

28  17  00 

535979 

3128675 

B09 

80  37  32 

28  11  56 

536771 

3119323 

BFC 

80  50  42 

28  45  18 

515155 

3180882 

ecu 

80  36  08 

28  04  39 

539105 

3105884 

EGU 

80  37  50 

28  07  25 

536306 

3110983 

GUS 

80  32  41 

27  58  05 

544800 

3093780 

HUS 

80  38  31 

28  09  55 

535173 

3115595 

102 

80  48  02 

28  44  20 

519497 

3179103 

107 

80  47  54 

28  36  12 

519739 

3164086 

110 

80  46  08 

28  30  04 

522640 

3152768 

113 

80  44  10 

28  23  34 

525874 

3140773 

116 

80  40  36 

28  16  40 

531731 

3128048 

118 

80  38  56 

28  11  40 

534482 

3118824 

121 

80  37  00 

28  07  30 

537669 

3111141 

123 

80  35  40 

28  04  12 

539872 

3105056 

127 

80  31  46 

27  56  44 

546312 

3091293 

IRJ01 

80  26  56 

27  47  48 

554311 

3074834 

IRJ04 

80  23  14 

27  41  33 

560443 

3063324 

IRJ05 

80  22  32 

27  39  28 

561613 

3059484 

IRJ07 

80  22  04 

27  37  11 

562402 

3055272 

IRJ10 

80  23  39 

27  41  57 

559755 

3064059 

IRJ12 

80  22  01 

27  36  34 

562490 

3054134 

ML02 

80  43  05 

28  43  35 

527556 

3177735 

SUS 

80  29  29 

27  51  15 

550098 

3081185 

TBC 

80  51  41 

28  49  14 

513546 

3188142 

V05 

80  54  34 

29  00  29 

508841 

3208910 

Vll 

80  50  41 

28  57  09 

515153 

3202762 

V17 

80  50  22 

28  52  41 

515679 

3194515 

VNC 

80  24  49 

27  41  34 

557841 

3063342 

VMC 

80  24  08 

27  38  57 

558988 

3058517 

vse 

80  22  58 

27  36  17 

560930 

3053603 

inlet  stations  required  little  gap  filling  for  the  1998  simulations,  the  St.  Lucie  Station 
required  the  whole  year  to  be  regenerated  (Table  4.10). 
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Table  4.10:  Missing  1998  water  level  data  at  the  FDEP  inlet  stations  used  as  tidal 
boundary  conditions. 


Station  Name  Station  Number  Missing  Period 


Ponce  Inlet  South 

872-1147 

Nov. 

11 

- Dec.  1 

Sebastian  Inlet 

872-2004 

Apr. 

23 

- May  3 

Dec. 

17- 

- Dec.  31 

Ft.  Pierce  Inlet 

872-2213 

Sep. 

14 

- Oct.  1 

South  Point  St.  Lucie  Inlet 

872-2375 

Jan. 

1 - 

Dec.  31 

The  water  level  gaps  in  the  measured  data  collected  at  the  FDEP  inlet  stations 
were  reconstructed  by  the  SJRWMD  using  the  following  technique  (Sucsy,  2000): 

• Perform  a tidal  prediction  at  the  site  using  previously  calculated  short-period 
tidal  harmonics  (diurnal,  semi-diurnal  periods  and  higher  harmonics  only). 

• Tidally  filter  a nearby  station  that  has  good  data  for  the  time  period  of  the 
missing  data  using  a 30-hour  filter  to  remove  short-period  tidal  energy.  (The 
station  used  to  fill  another  station  was  previously  determined  by  correlating 
filtered  water  level  data  for  all  stations.  The  station  used  to  fill  is  the  one  with 
the  highest  correlation.) 

• Add  the  filtered  water  level  data  from  the  neighboring  station  to  the  tidal 
prediction  at  the  station  to  be  filled  resulting  in  a reconstructed  hourly  water 
level  series. 

• Disaggregate  the  series  into  6-minute  values  using  a spline-fit  to  interpolate 
from  the  hourly  data  to  6-minute  intervals  to  correspond  to  the  time  interval 
of  the  other  measured  FDEP  water  level  data. 

The  FDEP  water  level  stations  used  as  tidal  forcing  at  Ponce  de  Leon  and  Ft. 
Pierce  Inlets  are  not  located  in  the  outermost  grid  cell  at  which  the  tidal  elevation 
is  forced  (Figure  4.2).  If  the  simulated  water  level  at  the  cell  containing  the  actual 
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location  of  the  FDEP  water  level  station  is  compared  to  the  measured  water  level, 
a slight  phase  shift  can  be  seen.  Hence,  the  measured  water  levels  near  Ponce  de 
Leon  and  Ft.  Pierce  Inlets  were  given  a negative  phase  shift  before  being  used  as 
boundary  conditions  at  the  inlets.  This  phase  shift  was  determined  by  phase  shifting 
the  measured  water  level  by  varying  amounts  and  performing  a 30-day  simulation 
using  the  phase  shifted  water  levels  as  forcing.  The  simulated  and  measured  water 
levels  were  then  compared  and  root  mean  square  (RMS)  errors  between  the  simulated 
and  measured  water  level  at  the  Ponce  de  Leon  and  Ft.  Pierce  Inlet  Stations  were 
calculated  using 


E = 

J-'rms 


(A measured (tt)  A simulated^)) 


(4.1) 


\ i N 

\ n=l 

where  X(n ) is  the  nth  measured  or  simulated  value,  and  N is  the  total  number  of 
observed  and  measured  values. 

The  phase  shifted  forcing  which  results  in  the  smallest  RMS  error  when  com- 
paring water  level  at  Ponce  and  Ft.  Pierce  Inlets  are  then  used  in  all  subsequent 
simulations.  These  phase  shifts,  at  Ponce  de  Leon  and  Ft.  Pierce  Inlets,  were  de- 
termined to  be  -290s  and  -120s,  respectively.  Using  the  phase  shifted  water  level  as 
inlet  forcing,  the  RMS  errors  at  the  Ponce  de  Leon  and  Ft.  Pierce  Inlets  Stations 
decreased  56%  (to  0.68  cm)  and  28%  (to  0.42  cm),  respectively,  for  the  30-day  test 
simulation. 

Another  effect  of  applying  water  level  data  measured  inside  the  throat  of  an 
inlet  to  the  throat  is  that  the  measured  water  level  inside  the  lagoon  will  over-estimate 
the  mean  sea  level  (MSL).  In  general,  the  mean  water  level  (MWL)  inside  of  an  inlet 
is  higher  than  the  MSL  of  the  open  ocean.  This  difference,  MWL  — MSL  is  know 
as  superelevation,  5,  and  can  be  caused  by  such  factors  as  morphology,  tide,  runoff, 
salinity,  wind,  waves,  etc8 


8Further  discussion  of  superelevation  can  be  found  in  Mehta  (1990)  and  Mann  and  Mehta  (1993). 
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During  1998,  the  mean  measured  water  level  at  the  four  FDEP  inlet  stations, 
#872-1147,  #872-2004,  #872-2213  and  #872-2375),  relative  to  NAVD88,  was  -24.3 
cm,  -36.6  cm,  -36.2  cm,  and  -36.2  cm,  respectively.  Three  of  the  values  being  -36 
cm  implies  that  the  superelevation  at  the  measured  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  station  is 
approximately  12  cm.  However,  because  of  the  possibility  of  a South  to  North  setup 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  along  Florida’s  east  coast,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  lower 
the  mean  water  level  by  that  amount  without  further  study. 

To  more  accurately  determine  the  amount  of  superelevation  inside  Ponce  de 
Leon  Inlet,  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  the  MWL  at  several  stations  both  inside  and 
outside  of  the  inlet.  Unfortunately,  during  the  1998  simulation  period,  there  were 
not  enough  water  level  stations  to  accurately  determine  the  superelevation  inside  the 
inlet.  However,  during  July  and  August  1996,  an  array  of  water  level  measurements 
were  taken  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Engineer  Waterways  Experiment  Station  (WES)  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  (King  Jr.  et  al.,  1999).  Descriptions  of  the 
WES  stations  as  well  as  other  available  FDEP  and  NO  A A water  level  stations  near 
Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  and  along  the  east  coast  of  Florida  where  water  level  data  were 
measured  during  July  and  August  1996  are  shown  in  Table  4.11. 

To  determine  the  superelevation  inside  of  Ponce  de  Leon  inlet,  the  water  level 
stations  must  be  leveled  accurately.  The  SPRSBAY  stations  were  leveled  to  NG\  D29 
and  converted,  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  to  NAVD88  using  Vertcon9,  a vertical 
datum  conversion  utility  developed  by  the  National  Geodetic  Survey  (NGS).  The 
DWG  stations  were  not  surveyed  directly  but  were  converted  to  NGVD29  using  long- 
term average  values  as  described  in  Howell  (1997).  These  stations  were  also  converted 
to  NAVD88  via  the  Vertcon  program.  The  remaining  FDEP  and  NOAA  water  level 
data  were  supplied  in  NAVD88.  A plot  of  MWL  and  superelevation  calculated  with 
respect  to  DWG1IN1  (Figure  4.10)  shows  the  that  during  July  and  August  1996 


9 http:  / / www.ngs.noaa.gov/TOOLS/Vertcon/vertcon.html 
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little  setup  was  present  off  the  east  coast  of  Florida  and  that  the  difference  in  MWL 
between  the  FDEP  station  at  the  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  and  FDEP  stations  at  the 
other  inlets  is  most  likely  caused  by  the  superelevation  effect  at  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet. 
The  amount  of  superelevation  at  the  boundary  cell  of  the  boundary-fitted  grid  is  in 
the  range  of  8.1  to  12.9  cm. 


Figure  4.10:  Mean  water  levels  (MWLs)  at  several  stations  near  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet 
during  July  and  August  1996.  The  superelevation,  6,  is  calculated  with  respect  to  the 
Offshore  Station  (DWG1INT1).  All  MWLs  are  calculated  with  respect  to  NAVD88. 


Along  with  trying  to  determine  the  superelevation  by  means  of  measured  data, 
simulations  were  performed  which  reduced  the  MWL  of  the  boundary  condition  at 
Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  by  various  amounts  (Table  4.12).  Without  reduction  of  the 
MWL,  the  simulated  flow  through  Haulover  Canal  is  much  stronger,  -33  m3/s,  than 
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the  measured  value,  0.25  m3/s,  which  forces  the  highly  saline  water  in  the  Mosquito 
Lagoon  into  the  northern  IRL  causing  the  RMS  errors  for  the  salinity  comparisons 
to  increase. 

Table  4.12:  The  effect  of  reducing  the  MWL  of  the  tidal  forcing  at  Ponce  de  Leon 
Inlet  on  the  accuracy  of  simulated  water  level,  salinity  and  flow  through  Haulover 
Canal.  Values  shown  are  average  RMS  errors  for  all  available  stations.  Values  shown 
in  parenthesis  for  water  level  exclude  the  Ponce  de  Leon  Station  (FDEP  #872-1147) 
and  Mosquito  Lagoon  Station  (FDEP  #872-1164)  while  values  shown  in  parenthesis 
for  salinity  exclude  the  Sebastian  River  Station  (USGS  #275017080295600).  Mean 
flow  values  are  shown  in  parenthesis  for  flow  through  Haulover  Canal  and  can  be 
compared  to  the  measured  mean  of  0.25  m3/s  with  a positive  value  indicating  flow 
into  Mosquito  Lagoon. 


MWL  Flow  though 


Reduction 

Water  Level 

Salinity 

Haulover  Canal 

(cm) 

(cm) 

(ppt) 

(m3/s,  m/s) 

None 

2.80(2.81) 

7.63(7.40) 

69.51(-33.26) 

4 

3.48(3.06) 

6.15(5.77) 

63.57(-20.04) 

7 

4.04(3.26) 

4.83(4.33) 

61.10(-10.06) 

10 

4.60(3.45) 

3.53(2.92) 

59.68(  -1.09) 

10.5 

4.70(3.48) 

3.40(2.79) 

59.49(  0.37) 

11 

4.80(3.52) 

3.36(2.74) 

59.34(  1.82) 

12 

5.01(3.61) 

3.39(2.79) 

59.19(  4.75) 

13 

5.23(3.71) 

3.60(3.02) 

59.25(  7.75) 

The  RMS  errors  show  that  when  the  MWL  of  the  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  Station 
is  reduced  by  11  cm  and  then  used  as  tidal  forcing,  a minimum  RMS  error  for  salinity 
is  achieved  while  the  minimum  RMS  for  flow  rate  through  Haulover  Canal  is  achieved 
when  a 10.5  cm  reduction  of  MWL  is  used  (Figure  4.11).  Thus,  if  the  measured  water 
level  at  the  FDEP  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  station  is  to  be  used  as  forcing,  its  MWL  should 
be  reduced  by  10.5-11  cm  to  minimize  simulation  errors.  Because  of  the  possibility  of 
errors  due  to  poor  evaporation  or  fresh  water  discharge,  achieving  a smaller  error  in 
flow  rate  through  Haulover  Canal  was  deemed  more  important  than  a slightly  smaller 
average  RMS  error  for  salinity.  Thus,  all  simulations  performed  from  here  on,  will 
have  as  a boundary  condition  at  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet,  the  water  level  at  the  FDEP 
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Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  Station  phase  shifted  by  -290s  and  its  MWL  reduced  by  10.5 


cm. 


— — - Measured  Mean  Flow  Rate 

Simulated  Mean  Flow  Rate 
Salinity  RMS  Error  (ppt) 

— — - Water  Level  RMS  Error  (cm) 


Figure  4.11:  A comparison  between  simulated  results  and  measured  data  showing 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  mean  water  level  (MWL)  at  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet.  Positive 
flow  is  directed  into  Mosquito  Lagoon. 


When  the  MWL  at  the  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  boundary  is  reduced  so  are  the 
simulated  MWL  at  the  grid  locations  of  all  the  measured  water  level  stations  all  the 
way  south  to  Sebastian  Inlet.  While  this  increases  the  simulated  errors  substantially 
at  the  two  stations  closest  to  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet:  Ponce  Inlet  South  (FDEP  #872- 
1147)  and  Mosquito  Lagoon  (FDEP  #872-1164),  most  simulated  MWL  are  minimally 
affected  and  nearly  all  of  the  salinity  RMS  comparisons  are  improved.  Thus,  to  keep 
the  error  associated  with  adjusting  the  MWL  at  Ponce  Inlet  from  affecting  the  lagoon- 
wide average  error  analysis,  average  comparisons  between  simulated  and  measured 
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water  level  are  performed  both  with  and  without  the  Ponce  Inlet  South  and  Mosquito 
Lagoon  water  level  stations. 

As  discussed  in  Militello  and  Zarillo  (2000),  the  Coronado  Beach  Bridge  (just 
south  of  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet)  alone  accounts  for  55%  reduction  of  M2  amplitude. 
Bridges  and  other  sub-grid  scale  features  such  as  the  numerous  islands  in  Mosquito 
Lagoon  are  not  adequately  resolved  in  the  current  fine  grid.  These  features  have  the 
effect  of,  through  friction,  blocking  the  flow  and  causing  the  water  to  pile  up  between 
the  north  Mosquito  Lagoon  and  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet.  Since  the  current  boundary- 
fitted  grid  cannot  resolve  these  sub-grid  scale  features,  the  water  does  not  pile  up  and 
becomes  artificially  low  with  respect  to  the  measured  data.  To  artificially  simulate 
the  friction,  both  lateral  and  vertical,  induced  by  these  sub-grid  scale  features,  it  is 
possible  to  make  horizontal  diffusion  and  bottom  friction  artificially  large:  however, 
because  the  width  of  the  grid  cells  is  too  large  in  this  region  of  many  islands,  the  flow 
still  passes  through.  Because  of  the  relatively  large  number  of  computational  cells  in 
the  fine  grid  of  the  entire  IRL,  making  a “finer  grid”  to  resolve  the  numerous  islands 
would  require  significantly  more  simulation  time.  One  possible  method  to  solve  this 
problem  is  to  add  a porosity  term  to  the  governing  equations  in  a manner  similar  to 
Wang  and  Kim  (2000).  This,  however,  would  require  significant  effort  beyond  the 
current  scope  of  work. 

4.3.2  Number  of  Tributary  and  Runoff  Discharges 

As  described  in  Table  4.3,  137  available  sources  of  fresh  water  discharge  data 
are  available  for  model  simulations.  The  first  24  are  the  primary  sources  of  fresh 
water  discharge  into  the  lagoon  which  include  the  simulated  ungauged  discharges 
into  Sebastian  River  and  the  simulated  ungauged  discharge  and  runoff  from  Merritt 
Island.  The  remaining  113  simulated  sources  of  discharge  represent  all  remaining 
watersheds  which  were  not  either  simulated  or  measured  previously. 
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When  simulating  the  transport  of  a conservative  species  (such  as  salinity  or 
sediments)  within  the  lagoon,  boundary  conditions  must  be  specified  at  each  of  the 
fresh  water  discharge  sources.  If  137  sources  are  to  be  used,  the  task  of  specifying 
these  boundary  values  becomes  difficult  because  of  a lack  of  spatially  and  tempo- 
rally dense  measured  data.  To  determine  if  all  137  fresh  water  discharge  sources  are 
necessary  for  accurate  simulation  of  hydrodynamics  and  salinity  transport,  two  1998 
simulations  were  performed.  The  first  used  only  the  first  24  sources  of  fresh  water 
discharge  and  the  second  used  all  137  sources  of  fresh  water  discharge.  An  error  anal- 
ysis performed  on  the  simulated  water  level,  salinity  and  transport  through  Haulover 
Canal  did  not  show  any  improvement  in  model  accuracy  when  the  137  sources  of 
fresh  water  discharge  were  used  (Table  4.13);  hence,  from  here  on,  all  simulations  use 
only  24  sources  of  fresh  water  discharge. 

Table  4.13:  The  effect  of  using  either  24  or  137  sources  of  fresh  water  discharge  on  the 
accuracy  of  simulated  water  level,  salinity  and  flow  through  Haulover  Canal.  Values 
shown  are  average  RMS  errors  for  all  available  stations.  Values  shown  in  parenthesis 
for  water  level  exclude  the  Ponce  de  Leon  Station  (FDEP  #872-1147)  and  Mosquito 
Lagoon  Station  (FDEP  #872-1164)  while  values  shown  in  parenthesis  for  salinity 
exclude  the  Sebastian  River  Station  (USGS  #275017080295600).  Mean  flow  values 
are  shown  in  parenthesis  for  flow  through  Haulover  Canal  and  can  be  compared  to 
the  measured  mean  of  0.25  m3/s  with  a positive  value  indicating  flow  into  Mosquito 
Lagoon. 

Number  of  Flow  though 

Discharge  Water  Level  Salinity  Haulover  Canal 
Sources  (cm)  (ppt)  (m3/s,  m/s) 

24  4.70(3.48)  3.40(2.79)  59.49(  0.37)= 

137  4.51(3.27)  3.96(3.42)  59.68(  1.74) 


4.3.3  Evaporation  Estimation  Method 

To  determine  which  of  the  previously  discussed  evaporation  estimation  meth- 
ods performs  the  best,  a 1998  simulation  was  conducted  using  each  method  (Table 
4.14).  Each  method  simulated  water  level  and  flow  rate  through  Haulover  Canal 
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equally  well;  however,  the  spatial  percentile  formulation  had  the  smallest  RMS  er- 
ror between  the  simulated  and  measured  salinity;  thus,  from  here  on,  the  spatial 
percentile  formulation  for  estimating  evaporation  is  used  in  all  simulations. 


Table  4.14:  The  effect  of  the  four  methods  of  estimating  evaporation  on  the  accuracy 
of  simulated  water  level,  salinity  and  flow  through  Haulover  Canal.  Values  shown  are 
average  RMS  errors  for  all  available  stations.  Values  shown  in  parenthesis  for  water 
level  exclude  the  Ponce  de  Leon  Station  (FDEP  #872-1147)  and  Mosquito  Lagoon 
Station  (FDEP  #872-1164)  while  values  shown  in  parenthesis  for  salinity  exclude  the 
Sebastian  River  Station  (USGS  #275017080295600).  Mean  flow  values  are  shown  in 
parenthesis  for  flow  through  Haulover  Canal  and  can  be  compared  to  the  measured 
mean  of  0.25  m1 2 3 4/s  with  a positive  value  indicating  flow  into  Mosquito  Lagoon. 


Evaporation 

Estimation  Water  Level 
Method  (cm) 

1)  Historical  4.66(3.43) 

2)  Percentile  4.66(3.44) 

3)  Spatial  Percentile  4.70(3.48) 

4)  Belle  Glade  4.74(3.52) 


Salinity 

(ppt) 

3.85(3.27) 

3.60(3.00) 

3.40(2.79) 

3.45(2.85) 


Flow  though 
Haulover  Canal 
(m3/s,  m/s) 
59.63(  -0.02) 
60.00(  0.26) 
59.49(  0.37) 
59.45(  0.10) 


4.3.4  Non-Tidal  Boundary  Condition  Importance 

To  determine  which  non-tidal  boundary  conditions  are  most  important  to  IRL 
modeling,  a series  of  1998  simulations  were  performed  with  different  boundary  condi- 
tions removed  (Table  4.15).  These  simulations  show  that  wind  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  simulating  water  level  and  flow  through  Haulover  Canal  while  discharge  is 
the  most  important  factor  in  simulating  salinity  transport.  Discharge  is  moderately 
important  in  simulating  flow  through  Haulover  Canal  and  precipitation/evaporation 

are  moderately  important  in  simulating  salinity  transport. 

4.3.5  Bottom  Roughness 

As  shown  in  Equation  2.28,  the  bottom  drag  coefficient  is  defined  as  a function 
of  the  bottom  roughness,  zQ.  The  default  value  of  bottom  roughness,  zD,  used  for  IRL 
simulations  is  a constant  0.4  cm  over  the  entire  domain.  Because  of  the  numerous 
different  bottom  types  in  the  lagoon,  a constant  value  may  not  be  appropriate.  Using 
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Table  4.15:  The  effect  of  removing  selected  boundary  conditions  on  the  accuracy  of 
simulated  water  level,  salinity  and  flow  through  Haulover  Canal.  Values  shown  are 
average  RMS  errors  for  all  available  stations.  Values  shown  in  parenthesis  for  water 
level  exclude  the  Ponce  de  Leon  Station  (FDEP  #872-1147)  and  Mosquito  Lagoon 
Station  (FDEP  #872-1164)  while  values  shown  in  parenthesis  for  salinity  exclude  the 
Sebastian  River  Station  (USGS  #275017080295600).  Mean  flow  values  are  shown  in 
parenthesis  for  flow  through  Haulover  Canal  and  can  be  compared  to  the  measured 
mean  of  0.25  m3/s  with  a positive  value  indicating  flow  into  Mosquito  Lagoon. 


Boundary 

Condition 

Removed 

None 

Wind 

Precip./Evap. 

Discharge 


Water  Level  Salinity 

(cm) (ppt) 

4.70(3.48)  3.40(2.79) 

5.80(4.74)  4.66(4.13) 

4.80(3.61)  5.26(4.79) 

5.33(4.21)  7.36(6.01) 


Flow  though 
Haulover  Canal 
(m3/s,  m/s) 
59.49(  0.37) 
92.64(  -5.55) 
60.68(  -1.11) 
59.63(  -3.24) 


the  sediment  bottom  type  map  (Sun,  2001)  and  seagrass  coverage  maps  for  the  lagoon, 
a spatially  varying  bottom  roughness  map  was  developed  (Figure  4.12  using  the  values 
of  bottom  roughness  described  in  Table  4.16. 

Table  4.16:  Values  of  bottom  roughness,  z0,  used  in  estimating  the  spatial  varying 
bottom  roughness  map. 


Bottom  Type  z0  (cm) 


Sediment 

Silts  or  Clay 

0.1 

Fine  and  Medium 

0.3 

Coarse 

0.5 

Very  Coarse 

0.7 

Seagrass 

Partial  Coverage 

1.0 

Patchy  Coverage 

1.5 

Total  Coverage 

2.0 

To  determine  whether  a spatially  varying  bottom  roughness  or  a constant 
bottom  roughness  produces  better  simulated  circulation  and  transport,  a series  of 
1998  simulations  were  performed  using  several  constant  bottom  roughness  values  and 
the  spatially  varying  bottom  roughness  described  previously  (Table  4.17).  The  results 
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Figure  4.12:  A map  of  estimated  spatially  varying  bottom  roughness,  z0,  in  the  IRL. 
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show  that  simulations  with  the  spatially  varying  bottom  roughness  have  slightly 
smaller  errors  in  water  level  and  slight  larger  errors  in  salinity  and  flow  through 
Haulover  Canal.  Since  the  varying  bottom  roughness  does  not  improve  the  simulated 
circulation  and  transport  significantly,  the  simpler  constant  bottom  roughness  of  0.4 
cm  is  used  for  all  simulations. 

Table  4.17:  The  effect  of  varying  bottom  roughness, z0,  on  the  accuracy  of  simulated 
water  level,  salinity  and  flow  through  Haulover  Canal.  Values  shown  are  average  RMS 
errors  for  all  available  stations.  Values  shown  in  parenthesis  for  water  level  exclude 
the  Ponce  de  Leon  Station  (FDEP  #872-1147)  and  Mosquito  Lagoon  Station  (FDEP 
#872-1164)  while  values  shown  in  parenthesis  for  salinity  exclude  the  Sebastian  River 
Station  (USGS  #275017080295600).  Mean  flow  values  are  shown  in  parenthesis  for 
flow  through  Haulover  Canal  and  can  be  compared  to  the  measured  mean  of  0.25 
m3/s  with  a positive  value  indicating  flow  into  Mosquito  Lagoon. 


Bottom 

Roughness 

(cm) 

Water  Level 
(cm) 

Salinity 

(ppt) 

Flow  though 
Haulover  Canal 
(m3/s,  m/s) 

0.05 

5.28(4.08) 

3.42(2.88) 

76.81(  -2.23) 

0.1 

5.08(3.87) 

3.38(2.82) 

70.59(  -1.65) 

0.2 

4.89(3.67) 

3.38(2.80) 

64.68(  -0.85) 

0.4 

4.70(3.48) 

3.40(2.79) 

59.49(  0.37) 

1 

4.51(3.30) 

3.53(2.88) 

54.69(  2.52) 

2 

4.43(3.23) 

3.67(3.01) 

53.17(  4.50) 

Spatially  Varying 

4.48(3.21) 

3.52(2.91) 

54.78(  -0.31) 

4.3.6  Horizontal  Diffusion  Coefficient 

As  was  shown  in  Equations  2.2  and  2.2,  the  sub-grid  scale  motion  is  estimated 
with  a horizontal  diffusion  coefficient,  Ah-  A default  value  of  10,000  cm2/s  was 
used  for  IRL  simulations;  however,  to  determine  the  effect  of  varying  the  horizontal 
diffusion  coefficient  on  the  accuracy  of  the  simulated  circulation  and  transport,  several 
1998  simulations  were  performed  using  different  coefficient  values  (Table  4.18).  The 
simulations  show  little  difference  in  water  level  and  salinity  and  only  a slight  difference 
in  flow  through  Haulover  Canal;  thus,  the  default  value  of  10,000  cm2/s  is  appropriate 


for  IRL  simulations. 
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Table  4.18:  The  effect  of  varying  horizontal  diffusion,  Ah , on  the  accuracy  of  sim- 
ulated water  level,  salinity  and  flow  through  Haulover  Canal.  Values  shown  are 
average  RMS  errors  for  all  available  stations.  Values  shown  in  parenthesis  for  water 
level  exclude  the  Ponce  de  Leon  Station  (FDEP  #872-1147)  and  Mosquito  Lagoon 
Station  (FDEP  #872-1164)  while  values  shown  in  parenthesis  for  salinity  exclude  the 
Sebastian  River  Station  (USGS  #275017080295600).  Mean  flow  values  are  shown  in 
parenthesis  for  flow  through  Haulover  Canal  and  can  be  compared  to  the  measured 
mean  of  0.25  m3/s  with  a positive  value  indicating  flow  into  Mosquito  Lagoon. 


Horizontal  Diffusion 
Coefficient 
(cm2/s) 

Water  Level 
(cm) 

Salinity 

(ppt) 

Flow  though 
Haulover  Canal 
(m3/s,  m/s) 

5,000 

4.71(3.48) 

3.41(2.81) 

59.90(  -0.07) 

10,000 

4.70(3.48) 

3.40(2.79) 

59.49(  0.37) 

20,000 

4.70(3.49) 

3.38(2.76) 

58.77(  1.21) 

50,000 

4.72(3.52) 

3.35(2.74) 

56.85(  3.52) 

4.3.7  Vertical  Grid  Resolution 

Except  in  regions  close  to  major  tributaries,  the  relatively  shallow  IRL  is  a 
well-mixed  estuary.  Thus,  simulations  are  normally  performed  with  4 vertical  layers. 
However,  to  study  the  effect  of  varying  the  number  of  vertical  layers  used  by  the 
CH3D  model,  1998  simulations  were  performed  with  1,  4 and  8 vertical  layers  (Table 
4.19).  When  a simulation  is  performed  using  only  1 vertical  layer,  the  water  level 
and  flow  through  Haulover  Canal  are  adversely  effected  versus  the  standard  4 layer 
simulation  presumably  because  of  the  poorer  representation  of  bottom  friction  in  the 
2-d  model.  The  8 layer  simulation  shows  a slight  improvement  in  water  level  and 
salinity  transport  excluding  the  Sebastian  River  Station;  however,  this  improvement 
comes  at  the  cost  of  the  model  taking  twice  as  long  to  perform  the  same  simulation. 
The  largest  improvement  in  simulated  salinity  achieved  when  using  8 layers  are  used 
is  at  the  Sebastian  River  Station.  While  the  simulated  surface  level  salinity  RMS 
error  changes  little,  the  simulated  lower  level  salinity  RMS  error  improves  from  11 
to  6 ppt.  However,  because  of  the  higher  cost  of  performing  8 layers  simulations 
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coupled  with  only  a marginal  improvement  in  simulated  results,  4 layer  simulations 
are  deemed  appropriate  for  the  IRL. 


Table  4.19:  The  effect  of  the  number  of  vertical  layers  on  the  accuracy  of  simulated 
water  level,  salinity  and  flow  through  Haulover  Canal.  Values  shown  are  average  RMS 
errors  for  all  available  stations.  Values  shown  in  parenthesis  for  water  level  exclude 
the  Ponce  de  Leon  Station  (FDEP  #872-1147)  and  Mosquito  Lagoon  Station  (FDEP 
#872-1164)  while  values  shown  in  parenthesis  for  salinity  exclude  the  Sebastian  River 
Station  (USGS  #275017080295600).  Mean  flow  values  are  shown  in  parenthesis  for 
flow  through  Haulover  Canal  and  can  be  compared  to  the  measured  mean  of  0.25 
m3/s  with  a positive  value  indicating  flow  into  Mosquito  Lagoon. 

Flow  though 

Vertical  Water  Level  Salinity  Haulover  Canal 
Layers  (cm)  (ppt)  (m3/s,  m/s) 

1 6.42(5.25)  113. 21(  0.49) 

4 4.70(3.48)  3.40(2.79)  59.49(  0.37) 

8 4.63(3.41)  2.98(2.61)  60.81(  2.44) 


4.3.8  Grid  and  Bathymetry  Modification 

Besides  adjusting  boundary  conditions  and  model  coefficients,  it  is  also  inter- 
esting to  see  how  varying  the  model  grid  and  bathymetry  affects  simulated  circula- 
tion and  transport  within  the  lagoon.  Because  simulating  the  flow  through  Haulover 
Canal  is  crucial  to  simulating  salinity  in  the  northern  IRL,  it  is  useful  to  study  how 
the  flow  through  through  Haulover  Canal  is  affected  by  its  cross-sectional  area.  As 
was  described  in  Table  2.3,  the  cross-sectional  area  in  Haulover  Canal  was  fixed  to  a 
constant  201  m2  (NAVD88).  Several  1998  simulations  were  performed  to  determine 
how  varying  the  cross-sectional  area  of  Haulover  Canal  affects  simulated  water  level, 
salinity  transport  and  flow  through  the  canal  (Table  4.20).  The  results  show  that  the 
simulated  water  level  and  salinity  transport  are  not  affected  by  a change  in  Haulover 
Canal  cross-sectional  area.  The  mean  flow  through  the  canal  is  also  minimally  af- 
fected; however,  the  RMS  error  of  the  simulated  flow  rate  does  improve  slightly  with 
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a more  restrictive  canal.  Since  simulated  results  do  not  improve  greatly  when  the 
cross-sectional  area  is  modified,  the  201  m2  is  used  for  all  subsequent  simulations. 

Table  4.20:  The  effect  of  changing  the  cross  sectional  area,  A,  of  Haulover  Canal 
(by  varying  its  depth,  H ) on  the  accuracy  of  simulated  water  level,  salinity  and 
flow  through  Haulover  Canal.  Values  shown  are  average  RMS  errors  for  all  available 
stations.  Values  shown  in  parenthesis  for  water  level  exclude  the  Ponce  de  Leon 
Station  (FDEP  #872-1147)  and  Mosquito  Lagoon  Station  (FDEP  #872-1164)  while 
values  shown  in  parenthesis  for  salinity  exclude  the  Sebastian  River  Station  (USGS 
#275017080295600).  Mean  flow  values  are  shown  in  parenthesis  for  flow  through 
Haulover  Canal  and  can  be  compared  to  the  measured  mean  of  0.25  m3/s  with  a 
positive  value  indicating  flow  into  Mosquito  Lagoon. 

Haulover  Canal  Flow  though 

Depth/ Area  Water  Level  Salinity  Haulover  Canal 

(NAVD88) (cm) (ppt) (m3/s,  m/s) 

H— 400  cm  / A=181  m2  4.69(3.47)  3.41(2.80)  56.52(  0.42) 

H=445  cm  / A=201  m2  4.70(3.48)  3.40(2.79)  59.49(  0.37) 

H=490  cm  / A=221  m2  4.71(3.50)  3.40(2.79)  64.17(  0.30) 


As  was  discussed  in  Chapter  2,  the  IRL  fine  grid  bathymetry  (Figure  2.9)  was 
developed  by  interpolating  measured  bathymetric  data  onto  the  fine  grid  system  fol- 
lowed by  a simple  smoothing  scheme.  To  study  how  the  accuracy  of  grid  bat  hymetry 
affects  simulated  circulation  and  transport,  several  1998  simulations  were  performed 
using  grid  systems  with  modified  bathymetric  data.  The  first  simulation  used  a mod- 
ified grid  bathymetry  which  had  a minimum  depth  of  2 m.  This  simulation  was 
performed  to  determine  how  important  the  “shallowness”  of  the  lagoon  is  to  its  cir- 
culation and  transport.  The  second  simulation  used  a bathymetry  that  included  an 
artificially  dredged  channel  through  the  entire  lagoon.  Using  the  Florida  Inland  Nav- 
igation District  (FIND)  Survey  96  of  the  Atlantic  Intracoastal  Waterway  (ICW),  an 
ICW  was  included  in  the  find  grid  bathymetry  at  a depth  of  3.75  m (NAVD88).  Since 
the  fine  grid  system  is  too  coarse  to  adequately  resolve  the  ICW,  forcing  a channel  into 
the  grid  system  will  over-estimate  the  cross-sectional  areas  within  the  lagoon.  Table 
4.21  compares  the  results  of  the  year-long  simulations  performed  using  the  modified 
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grid  bathymetry.  While  forcing  an  ICW  into  the  fine  grid  system  had  little  effect, 
imposing  a 2 m minimum  cell  depth  slightly  worsened  simulated  salinity  and  greatly 
worsened  both  water  level  and  flow  through  Haulover  Canal  comparisons.  Since  nei- 
ther modified  grid  system  improved  the  1998  simulation,  the  standard  bathymetry  is 
used  for  all  subsequent  simulations. 

Table  4.21:  The  effect  of  modifying  grid  bathymetry  on  the  accuracy  of  simulated 
water  level,  salinity  and  flow  through  Haulover  Canal.  Values  shown  are  average  RMS 
errors  for  all  available  stations.  Values  shown  in  parenthesis  for  water  level  exclude 
the  Ponce  de  Leon  Station  (FDEP  #872-1147)  and  Mosquito  Lagoon  Station  (FDEP 
#872-1164)  while  values  shown  in  parenthesis  for  salinity  exclude  the  Sebastian  River 
Station  (USGS  #275017080295600).  Mean  flow  values  are  shown  in  parenthesis  for 
flow  through  Haulover  Canal  and  can  be  compared  to  the  measured  mean  of  0.25  m3/s 
with  a positive  value  indicating  flow  into  Mosquito  Lagoon.  The  normal  minimum  cell 
depth  is  1 to  1.5  m.  The  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  (ICW)  simulation  uses  a different 
grid  system  with  a fixed-depth  ICW  (3.75  m)  in  the  cells  which  contain  the  ICW.  All 
depths  are  with  respect  to  NAVD88. 


Simulation  Water  Level  Salinity 

Description (cm) (ppt) 

Standard  Bathymetry  4.70(3.48)  3.40(2.79) 

Minimum  Depth  of  2 m 5.98(4.96)  3.34(2.93) 

Deeper  ICW  4.71(3.49)  3.42(2.80) 


Flow  though 
Haulover  Canal 
(m3/s,  m/s) 
59.49(  0.37) 
77.80(  3.77) 
60.91(  -0.10) 


To  study  how  modifying  natural  and  man-made  topographic  features  within 
the  lagoon  will  change  circulation  and  salinity  transport,  two  1998  simulations  were 
performed.  The  first  simulation  used  a modified  IRL  fine  grid  system  which  had  all 
representation  of  the  natural  islands  in  Mosquito  Lagoon  removed  (Figure  4.13).  The 
second  simulation  used  a grid  with  all  representations  of  the  man-made  causeways 
removed. 

Table  4.22  illustrates  how  the  accuracy  of  the  simulation  changed  during  these 
two  simulations.  Without  the  islands  in  Mosquito  Lagoon,  the  water  level  in  Mosquito 
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a) 


b) 


Depth  (cm  NAVD88) 


0 50  100  150  200  250  300  350  400  450  500 


Figure  4.13:  A comparison  between  a)  the  IRL  fine  grid  and  b)  the  IRL  fine  grid 
with  the  islands  in  Mosquito  Lagoon  removed. 


Lagoon  is  lowered  which  draws  water  up  from  the  southern  IRL  into  Mosquito  La- 
goon. The  mean  flow  from  Haulover  Canal  into  Mosquito  Lagoon  is  increased  to  14 
m3/s,  which  leads  to  increased  RMS  errors  for  simulated  salinity. 

Comparisons  between  the  error  analysis  of  the  1998  simulations  of  circulation 
and  transport,  with  and  without  the  man-made  causeways,  showed  little  change 
when  the  causeways  were  removed.  Since  the  causeways  are  large  impediments  to 
flow  along  the  length  of  the  lagoon,  this  result  seems  surprising.  However,  by  error 
analysis  alone,  it  is  not  possible  to  conclude  that  the  causeways  do  not  affect  salinity 
transport  in  the  lagoon.  Further  study  on  this  issue  is  needed. 

Simulated  residual  surface  salinity  calculated  from  June  30,  1998  until  July 
30,  1998  shows  the  effect  of  removing  the  causeways  more  clearly  (Figure  4.14).  With 
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Table  4.22:  The  effect  of  removing  the  islands  in  Mosquito  Lagoon  and  removing 
causeways  resolved  in  the  IRL  fine  grid  system  on  the  accuracy  of  simulated  water- 
level,  salinity  and  flow  through  Haulover  Canal.  Values  shown  are  average  RMS 
errors  for  all  available  stations.  Values  shown  in  parenthesis  for  water  level  exclude 
the  Ponce  de  Leon  Station  (FDEP  #872-1147)  and  Mosquito  Lagoon  Station  (FDEP 
#872-1164)  while  values  shown  in  parenthesis  for  salinity  exclude  the  Sebastian  River 
Station  (USGS  #275017080295600).  Mean  flow  values  are  shown  in  parenthesis  for 
flow  through  Haulover  Canal  and  can  be  compared  to  the  measured  mean  of  0.25 
m3/s  with  a positive  value  indicating  flow  into  Mosquito  Lagoon. 

Flow  though 

Simulation  Water  Level  Salinity  Haulover  Canal 

Description  (cm)  (ppt)  (m3/s,  m/s) 

With  Islands  and  Causeways  4.70(3.48)  3.40(2.79)  59.49(  0.37) 

Without  Islands  5.44(4.09)  4.15(3.65)  72.08(  14.34) 

Without  Causeways  4.67(3.44)  3.35(2.74)  59.95(  0.64) 


causeways  present  in  the  fine  grid  system,  the  low  salinity  water  migrating  up  the 
eastern  IRL  shoreline  is  blocked  by  the  causeway,  whereas  when  the  causeways  are 
removed  from  the  grid  system,  the  low  salinity  water  travels  northward  unimpeded. 
Thus,  the  causeways  cause  significant  small  scale  changes  in  local  salinity  transport 
which  the  previously  mentioned  error  analysis  did  not  show.  To  more  accurately 
determine  the  effect  of  causeway  removal,  more  spatially  and  temporally  dense  mea- 
sured salinity  data  are  necessary  since  the  salinity  data  used  for  model  comparison 
are  spatially  sparse  and  most  of  the  FDEP  salinity  stations  used  for  model  compar- 
isons are  located  on  the  actual  causeways  being  studied,  possibly  biasing  the  results. 


4.4  The  1998  Simulation 

For  the  1998  simulation,  the  original  fine  grid  and  bathymetry,  with  all  cause- 
ways represented,  are  used  along  with  the  boundary  conditions  and  model  parameters 
described  in  Table  4.23.  Water  level,  salinity  and  flow  rate  are  compared  both  qual- 
itatively and  quantitatively  with  measured  data,  where  available. 
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a)  b) 


Figure  4.14:  A comparison  between  the  simulated  residual  surface  salinity  and  cir- 
culation, in  the  vicinity  of  the  NASA  Causeway  between  June  30,  1998  and  July  30, 
1998,  using  the  IRL  fine  grid  system  a)  with  the  NASA  causeway  represented  (thick 
dark  lines)  and  b)  without  the  NASA  causeway  represented. 


4.4.1  Water  Level 

Comparisons  between  simulated  and  measured  mean  water  level  for  the  1998 
simulation  are  shown  in  Table  4.24. 

Calculated  RMS  errors  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  during  the 
1998  simulation  are  shown  in  Table  4.25.  Year-long  and  daily  comparisons  between 
simulated  and  measured  water  level  for  all  available  data  appear  in  Appendix  J. 
Spectral  density  comparisons  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  appear  in 
Appendix  K. 
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Table  4.23:  A summary  of  boundary  conditions  and  model  parameters  used  in  the 
1998  simulation. 


Boundary  Condition  or  Model  Parameter 


Value 


Ponce  Inlet  Tidal  Forcing 
Sebastian  Inlet  Tidal  Forcing 
Ft.  Pierce  Inlet  Tidal  Forcing 
St.  Lucie  Tidal  Forcing 
Wind  Speed  and  Direction 
Precipitation 
Evaporation 
Fresh  Water  Discharge 
Bottom  Roughness  ( z0 ) 
Horizontal  Diffusion  Coefficient  (Ah) 
Vertical  Layers 


Measured  - 290  s,  MWL  - 10.5  cm 
Measured 
Measured  - 120  s 
Regenerated 
Measured 
Measured 

Estimated  (Spatial  Percentile) 
Simulated  and  Measured  (24) 
Constant  (0.4  cm) 
Constant  (10000  cm2/s) 

4 


Residuals  of  simulated  water  level  calculated  every  30  days  for  the  first  and 
last  six  months  of  1998  can  be  seen  in  Figures  4.15a  and  4.15b,  respectively. 

To  determine  if  the  model  correctly  simulates  the  various  tidal  frequencies 
within  the  lagoon,  a harmonic  analysis  is  performed  on  both  measured  and  simulated 
water  level.  The  software  chosen  to  perform  the  harmonic  analysis  is  the  Institute  of 
Ocean  Sciences  Tidal  Package  (IOS  TP)  (Foreman,  1996).  Using  the  methodologies 
described  in  Godin  (1972)  and  Godin  and  Taylor  (1973),  the  IOS  TP  analyzes  hourly 
data  for  a given  length  of  time  and  produces  amplitudes  and  phases  for  69  constituents 
and  up  to  77  additional  shallow  water  constituents.  The  IOS  TP  also  has  the  ability 
to  handle  gaps  in  the  data  record  and  can  regenerate  the  input  data  record  based  on 
the  determined  constituents. 

Originally,  the  IOS  TP  input  record  and  regenerated  output  only  allowed 
four  characters  (including  any  negative  signs)  for  each  data  record.  Due  to  the  yearly 
range  of  the  input  data,  the  accuracy  of  these  files  is  limited  to  0.5  cm  for  water  level. 
In  the  northern  IRL  and  Banana  River,  where  tidal  amplitudes  are  on  the  order 
of  centimeters,  four  characters  do  not  provide  sufficient  accuracy  of  the  harmonic 
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a)  1?)  c) 
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Figure  4.15a:  Residual  simulated  water  level  calculated  every  30  days  during  the 
first  6 months  of  1998.  Residual  values  are  shown  ending  on  the  following  days:  a) 
January  31,  b)  March  3,  c)  April  1,  d)  May  1,  e)  May  31  and  f)  June  30. 
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g)  h)  i) 


Water  Level  (cm  NAVD88) 

^rr^:i  i i i 
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Figure  4.15b:  Residual  simulated  water  level  calculated  every  30  days  during  the  last 
6 months  of  1998.  Residual  values  are  shown  ending  on  the  following  days:  g)  July 
30,  h)  August  29  i)  September  28,  j)  October  28,  k)  November  27  and  1)  December 
27. 
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Table  4.25:  Calculated  RMS  errors  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level. 


Station 

RMS  Error 

Range 

% Error 

Name 

Number 

(cm) 

(cm) 

Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet 

872-1147  (FDEP) 

10.72 

196.10 

5.47 

Mosquito  Lagoon 

872-1164  (FDEP) 

13.33 

157.40 

8.47 

Haulover  Canal 

02248380  (USGS) 

5.55 

57.40 

9.67 

Titusville 

872-1456  (FDEP) 

5.99 

59.50 

10.07 

Merritt  Causeway  (East) 

872-1647  (FDEP) 

2.80 

42.60 

6.57 

Merritt  Causeway  (West) 

872-1648  (FDEP) 

4.81 

50.40 

9.54 

Banana  River 

872-1789  (FDEP) 

4.21 

64.00 

6.58 

Melbourne  Causeway 

872-1843  (FDEP) 

4.22 

64.40 

6.56 

Sebastian  Inlet 

872-2004  (FDEP) 

0.00 

149.00 

0.00 

Wabasso 

02251800  (USGS) 

3.05 

106.80 

2.86 

Vero  Bridge 

872-2125  (FDEP) 

2.78 

95.80 

2.90 

Ft.  Pierce  Causeway 

872-2208  (FDEP) 

6.44 

142.70 

4.51 

Ft.  Pierce  Inlet 

872-2213  (FDEP) 

1.94 

160.30 

1.21 

St.  Lucie  Inlet 

872-2375  (FDEP) 

0.00 

137.10 

0.00 

Average 

4.70 

105.96 

5.31 

Average  (w/o  1147,  1164) 

3.48 

94.17 

5.04 

Average  (w/o  Inlets) 

5.32 

84.10 

6.77 

analysis  and  regeneration.  This  can  be  easily  seen  when  trying  to  regenerate  the 
input  data  record.  Thus,  the  IOS  TP  was  modified  to  allow  six  characters  (including 
any  negative  signs)  for  each  data  record  improving  the  accuracy  of  the  input  record 
and  regenerated  output  to  0.005  cm.  The  calculated  amplitudes  and  phases  changed 
on  the  order  of  several  percent  for  most  constituents,  while  the  appearance  of  the 
regenerated  data  record  was  greatly  improved. 

Comparisons  show  that  the  model  is  able  to  capture  both  the  amplitudes 
(Figure  4.17)  and  phases  (Figure  4.17)  well. 
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Figure  4.16:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  amplitude  for  four  har- 
monic constituents  and  the  mean  water  level  ( Z0 ).  Solid  lines  correspond  to  simulated 
amplitudes  while  dashed  lines  correspond  to  measured  amplitudes.  Amplitudes  are 
given  in  centimeters.  From  North  to  South,  the  stations  used  to  compare  are  FDEP 
#872-1147,  FDEP  #872-1164,  USGS  #02248380,  FDEP  #872-1456,  FDEP  #872- 
1648,  FDEP  #872-1843,  FDEP  #872-2004,  USGS  #02251800,  FDEP  #872-2125, 
FDEP  #872-2208,  FDEP  #872-2213,  and  FDEP  #872-2375. 
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Figure  4.17:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  phase  for  four  harmonic 
constituents  and  the  mean  water  level  ( Z0 ).  Solid  lines  correspond  to  simulated 
phases  while  dashed  lines  correspond  to  measured  phases.  Phases  are  relative  to 
Greenwich  and  are  given  in  degrees.  From  North  to  South,  the  stations  used  to 
compare  are  FDEP  #872-1147,  FDEP  #872-1164,  USGS  #02248380,  FDEP  #872- 
1456,  FDEP  #872-1648,  FDEP  #872-1843,  FDEP  #872-2004,  USGS  #02251800, 
FDEP  #872-2125,  FDEP  #872-2208,  FDEP  #872-2213,  and  FDEP  #872-2375. 
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4.4.2  Velocity 

Although  no  measured  velocity  data  were  available  for  model  comparison  dur- 
ing the  1998  study,  a portion  of  the  northern  IRL  (Figure  4.18)  was  studied  to  deter- 
mine the  relationship  between  bathymetric  features  and  wind  circulation  patterns. 
The  northern  IRL  was  chosen  because  the  semi-diurnal  and  diurnal  constituent  am- 
plitudes are  only  of  marginal  practical  importance  with  92-99%  of  the  total  variance 
being  composed  of  non-tidal,  low  frequency  signals  (Smith,  1987). 

Simulated  vertically  averaged  velocities  in  the  study  area  during  the  first  and 
last  six  30-day  periods  of  1998  are  shown  in  Figures  4.19a  and  4.19b,  respectively 
As  expected,  the  circulation  patterns  in  the  non-tidal  environment  vary  with  wind 
magnitude  and  direction.  These  figures  also  illustrate  the  effect  that  the  causeways 
have  on  residual  circulation  patterns.  With  the  causeways  restricting  flow  to  pass 
through  a small  area,  artificial  gyres  are  formed  trapping  any  pollutant  or  floating 
body  that  might  be  present. 

The  time  periods  can  be  divided  into  four  groups  based  on  average  wind  speed 
and  direction  and  circulation  characteristics:  strong  southerly  wind  (b,  d,  e,  f,  g,  and 
i),  weak  southerly  wind  (a  and  c),  easterly  wind  (h,  j,  and  k)  and  northernly  wind 
(1).  With  a strong  southerly  wind,  the  strong  northward  residual  flow  in  shallow 
waters  (2  to  3 cm/s)  near  the  shore  is  balanced  by  a strong  southerly  residual  flow 
in  the  channel  (2  to  3 cm/s).  A weak  southerly  wind  leads  to  a very  weak  northerly 
nearshore  flows  (0  to  0.5  cm/s)  and  small  flow  in  varying  directions  in  the  channel  (- 
0.5  to  0.5  cm/s).  Easterly  winds  do  not  lead  to  any  well  defined  circulation  patterns. 
Northern  winds  lead  to  a strong  southward  residual  flow  in  the  shallow  waters  (2  to  3 
cm/s)  near  the  shore;  however,  the  flow  in  the  channel  remains  small  ( < 0.5  cm/s). 
The  southward  flow  is  balanced  by  flow  into  the  northern  IRL  through  Haulover 
Canal  which  can  be  seen  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  figure. 
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Figure  4.18:  Location  of  the  residual  velocity  study  area. 
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Figure  4.19a:  Residual  vertically  averaged  simulated  velocities  every  30  days  during 
the  first  6 months  of  1998.  Current  velocities  are  shown  with  thin  arrows  while  the 
thick  arrow  is  the  average  wind  speed  and  direction  during  the  same  30  days.  The 
Train  Causeway  is  slightly  south  of  center  and  Brewer  Causeway  is  near  the  very 
bottom.  Residual  values  are  shown  ending  on  the  following  days:  a)  January  31,  b) 
March  3,  c)  April  1,  d)  May  1,  e)  May  31  and  f)  June  30. 
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Figure  4.19b:  Residual  vertically  averaged  simulated  velocities  every  30  days  during 
the  first  6 months  of  1998.  Current  velocities  are  shown  with  thin  arrows  while  the 
thick  arrow  is  the  average  wind  speed  and  direction  during  the  same  30  days.  The 
Train  Causeway  is  slightly  south  of  center  and  Brewer  Causeway  is  near  the  very 
bottom.  Residual  values  are  shown  ending  on  the  following  days:  g)  July  30,  h) 
August  29  i)  September  28,  j)  October  28,  k)  November  27  and  1)  December  27. 
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4.4.3  Flow  Rate 

The  only  long-term  data  set  available  within  the  lagoon  measuring  flow  rate 
was  located  in  Haulover  Canal.  The  1998  maximum  measured  flow  was  366.71  m3/s 
and  the  minimum  was  -310.08  m3/s,  which  results  in  a range  of  676.79  m3/s.  The 
measured  mean  flow  rate  during  1998  simulation  is  0.25  m3/s  while  the  simulated 
flow  rate  is  0.37  m3/s  (0.02%)  where  a positive  value  indicates  flow  into  Mosquito 
Lagoon.  The  RMS  error  between  simulated  and  measured  flow  rate  is  59.49  m3/s 
(8.79%).  During  1998,  approximately  10%  of  the  measured  flow  rate  data  in  Haulover 
Canal  were  missing.  Thus,  comparisons  between  simulated  and  measured  flow  rate 
are  only  performed  at  times  when  measured  data  are  present. 

Comparisons  between  simulated  and  measured  flow  rates  in  Haulover  Canal 
during  four  days  of  the  1998  simulation  are  shown  in  Figure  4.20  while  comparisons 
between  simulated  and  measured  flow  rates  during  the  four  USGS  sampling  events 

at  the  four  inlets  appear  in  Appendix  L. 

4.4.4  Salinity 

Before  baroclinic  simulations  are  performed  it  is  necessary  to  carefully  generate 
an  initial  salinity  field  because,  in  general,  salinity  is  much  slower  to  respond  to 
initial  transients  than  water  level  or  currents.  The  initial  salinity  field  for  the  1998 
simulation  is  generated  by  “spinning  up”  a specified  salinity  field  for  a certain  length 
of  time  and  then  using  the  values  at  the  end  of  the  simulation  as  the  initial  values 
for  the  1998  simulations.  This  process  is  discussed  below. 

First,  a salinity  field  is  created  by  linearly  interpolating  measured  salinity 
into  the  IRL  grid.  The  first  salinity  measurements  taken  during  1998  by  the  FDEP 
and  IRL-WQMN  are  used  to  create  this  salinity  field  (Table  4.26).  Next,  a salinity 
assimilation  term  is  added  to  the  salinity  transport  equation  in  the  model.  This 
term  forces  the  salinity  in  selected  cells  to  approach  a specific  value,  in  this  case, 
the  initial  value.  The  eight  FDEP  measured  salinity  values  shown  in  Table  4.26  are 
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a)  b) 


c)  d) 


Figure  4.20:  Comparisons  between  simulated  and  measured  flow  rate  past  the 
Haulover  Canal  Station  (USGS  #02248380)  during  four  days  of  the  1998  simula- 
tion: a)  February  14  (45),  b)  May  15  (135),  c)  August  13  (225)  and  d)  November  11 
(315).  The  simulated  flow  rate  is  shown  with  a solid  line  while  the  measured  flow 
rate  is  shown  a dotted  line.  A positive  flow  indicates  flow  from  the  northern  IRL  into 
Mosquito  Lagoon. 


chosen  to  be  assimilated  into  the  simulation.  These  values  were  chosen  because  they 
were  measured  closest  to  the  January  1 starting  date  of  the  1998  simulations.  The 
assimilation  term  takes  the  following  form 

Sj,j,k  ~ ( SA)i,j,k  2) 

where  S^k  is  the  simulated  salinity  at  the  nth  time  level,  (SA)ij,k  is  the  value  to  be 
assimilated,  in  this  case,  the  initial  salinity  value,  ( Si )i,j,k,  and  T is  the  assimilation 
period,  30  days.  It  can  be  seen,  that  for  Sy,*  not  equal  to  (Si)^-,*  a force  is  created 
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driving  Sy,*  toward  the  value  of  (Si)ijt k-  Because  of  the  addition  of  the  salinity 
assimilation  term,  the  salinity  at  the  eight  FDEP  sites  at  the  end  of  a simulation  will 
be  close  to  their  values  at  the  beginning  of  the  simulation. 

Next,  a 60  day  simulation  is  performed  using  the  linearly  interpolated  salinity 
field  with  the  salinity  assimilation  term  applied  to  the  cells  which  contain  the  eight 
FDEP  measured  salinity  values.  This  simulation  begins  November  2,  1997  and  con- 
tinues for  60  days  until  January  1,  1998.  During  the  simulation,  measured  data  (as 
discussed  previously)  is  used  for  the  tidal  and  wind  forcing.  Because  neither  mea- 
sured precipitation,  evaporation  nor  discharge  data  are  available  before  1998,  these 
data  are  estimated  using  the  November  2,  1998  to  January  1,  1999  measured  values. 
This  period  in  1998  is  chosen  so  that  the  seasonal  aspects  of  discharge,  precipitation 
and  evaporation  will  be  imposed. 

Finally,  the  hydrodynamic  and  salinity  fields  at  the  end  of  the  60-day  simu- 
lation are  saved  and  used  as  an  initial  hydrodynamic  and  salinity  field  for  the  1998 
simulations.  The  initially  interpolated  water  level  field  and  the  water  level  field  at  the 
end  of  the  60-day  simulation  are  shown  in  Figure  4.21  while  the  initial  interpolated 
surface  salinity  field  and  the  surface  salinity  field  at  the  end  of  the  60-day  simulation 
are  shown  in  Figure  4.22. 

The  salinity  is  measured  at  two  locations  in  the  water  column  referred  to  as 
“upper”  and  “lower”.  The  vertical  positions  of  the  salinity  measurements  taken  by 
the  FDEP  are  given  in  Table  4.27.  For  this  study,  four  vertical  layers  are  used  by 
the  CH3D  model.  An  average  of  the  simulated  salinity  at  levels  two  and  three  (50% 
of  the  total  depth)  are  compared  with  the  salinity  measured  by  the  upper  sensor  and 
the  first  level  (12.5%  of  total  depth)  is  compared  to  the  lower  sensor. 

Calculated  RMS  errors  between  the  simulated  and  measured  salinity  during 
the  1998  simulation  have  been  divided  into  yearly  (Table  4.28),  monthly  (Table  4.29) 
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Table  4.26:  The  average  vertical  salinity  for  the  first  collection  time  in  1998. 


Station  ID 

Agency 

Salinity  (ppt) 

Collection  Date 

872-1164 

FDEP 

15.0 

January  18 

V05 

IRL-WQMN 

30.2 

January  13 

Vll 

IRL-WQMN 

27.7 

January  13 

V17 

IRL-WQMN 

27.5 

January  13 

TBC 

IRL-WQMN 

0.2 

January  12 

102 

IRL-WQMN 

26.0 

January  14 

ML02 

IRL-WQMN 

22.5 

January  13 

872-1456 

FDEP 

24.8 

January  1 

107 

IRL-WQMN 

24.0 

January  14 

110 

IRL-WQMN 

22.0 

January  13 

B02 

IRL-WQMN 

13.0 

January  14 

113 

IRL-WQMN 

20.1 

January  13 

B04 

IRL-WQMN 

14.9 

January  14 

872-1647 

FDEP 

14.6 

January  1 

872-1648 

FDEP 

14.4 

January  1 

B06 

IRL-WQMN 

13.7 

January  14 

116 

IRL-WQMN 

19.2 

January  13 

B09 

IRL-WQMN 

12.0 

January  14 

118 

IRL-WQMN 

16.2 

January  13 

HUS 

IRL-WQMN 

6.0 

January  12 

872-1789 

FDEP 

12.8 

January  31 

121 

IRL-WQMN 

15.2 

January  13 

EGU 

IRL-WQMN 

5.1 

January  12 

872-1843 

FDEP 

15.8 

January  1 

ecu 

IRL-WQMN 

2.5 

January  12 

123 

IRL-WQMN 

12.1 

January  13 

GUS 

IRL-WQMN 

0.5 

January  12 

127 

IRL-WQMN 

13.5 

January  13 

sus 

IRL-WQMN 

3.0 

January  12 

IRJ01 

IRL-WQMN 

25.0 

January  14 

IRJ10 

IRL-WQMN 

22.1 

January  13 

IRJ04 

IRL-WQMN 

23.7 

January  14 

IRJ05 

IRL-WQMN 

23.3 

January  13 

VMC 

IRL-WQMN 

0.5 

January  12 

872-2125 

FDEP 

22.0 

January  1 

IRJ07 

IRL-WQMN 

22.7 

January  13 

IRJ12 

IRL-WQMN 

23.0 

January  14 

VSC 

IRL-WQMN 

0.7 

January  12 

872-2208 

FDEP 

28.1 

January  1 
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Figure  4.21:  Initial  water  level  fields  a)  interpolated  using  the  measured  water  level 
data  and  b)  after  a 60  day  “spin  up”  simulation. 
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Figure  4.22:  Initial  surface  salinity  fields  a)  interpolated  using  the  measured  salinity 
data  and  b)  after  a 60  day  “spin  up”  simulation  which  fixed  the  salinity  values  at 
several  locations. 
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Table  4.27:  Vertical  positions  of  FDEP  salinity  sensors  relative  to  NAVD88.  Water 
level  is  measured  positive  up  while  the  positions  of  the  sensors  and  depth  are  measured 
positive  down. 


Station  Number 

Mean  Water 
Level 

(m  NAVD88) 

Location  of 
Top  Sensor 
(m  NAVD88) 

Location  of 
Bottom  Sensor 
(m  NAVD88) 

Measured 

Depth 

(m  NAVD88) 

872-1164 

-0.23 

5.36  (51%) 

9.32  (91%) 

10.27 

872-1456 

-0.22 

3.60  (48%) 

6.89  (94%) 

7.32 

872-1647 

-0.26 

3.47  (49%) 

6.58  (96%) 

6.83 

872-1648 

-0.24 

5.67  (64%) 

7.68  (87%) 

8.75 

872-1789 

-0.24 

4.88  (75%) 

6.34  (98%) 

6.46 

872-1843 

-0.24 

3.96  (57%) 

6.49  (96%) 

6.74 

872-2125 

-0.29 

3.93  (56%) 

6.49  (96%) 

6.77 

872-2208 

-0.31 

3.54  (42%) 

6.89  (85%) 

8.02 

Average 

-0.25 

4.30  (55%) 

7.09  (92%) 

7.65 

and  seasonal  (Table  4.30)  values.  Year-long  and  daily  time  series  comparisons  be- 
tween the  simulated  and  measured  salinity  appear  in  Appendix  M.  Figure  4.23  shows 
the  seasonal  RMS  error  for  salinity  along  the  length  of  the  lagoon. 

Residuals  of  the  surface  salinity  field  calculated  every  30  days  for  the  first  and 
last  six  months  of  1998  can  be  seen  in  Figures  4.24a  and  4.24b,  respectively. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  comparisons  between  simulated  and  mea- 
sured data, 

• the  relative  error  for  mean  water  level  was  3.44%, 

• the  RMS  error  for  water  level  was  5.31%, 

• the  relative  error  for  mean  flow  rate  through  Haulover  Canal  was  0.02%, 

• the  RMS  error  for  flow  rate  through  Haulover  Canal  was  8.79%,  and 


• the  RMS  error  for  salinity  was  18.07%. 
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Table  4.28:  RMS  errors  for  salinity.  The  vertical  positions  of  measurement,  surface 
and  bottom,  are  indicated  by  “s”  and  “b” , respectively. 


Station 

Layer 

RMS  Error 

Range 

% Error 

Name 

Number 

(ppt) 

(PPt) 

Mosquito  Lagoon 

872-11641  (FDEP) 

s 

2.98 

11.4 

26.10 

b 

2.87 

12.1 

23.71 

Haulover  Canal 

02248380  (USGS) 

s 

0.99 

15.0 

6.57 

b 

1.22 

17.8 

6.86 

Titusville 

872-14561  (FDEP) 

s 

3.68 

17.7 

20.78 

b 

2.10 

12.9 

16.30 

Merritt  Causeway  (E) 

872-16471  (FDEP) 

s 

1.00 

8.1 

12.25 

b 

1.47 

7.4 

19.86 

Merritt  Causeway  (W) 

872-16481  (FDEP) 

s 

3.06 

16.7 

18.31 

b 

1.80 

11.9 

15.09 

Banana  River 

872-17891  (FDEP) 

s 

1.84 

16.4 

11.22 

b 

2.40 

14.7 

16.39 

Melbourne  Causeway 

872-18431  (FDEP) 

s 

2.97 

19.3 

15.43 

b 

4.88 

20.0 

24.33 

Sebastian  River 

275017080295600 

s 

6.63 

34.2 

19.39 

(USGS) 

b 

11.22 

35.5 

31.61 

Vero  Bridge 

872-21251  (FDEP) 

s 

3.77 

16.6 

22.64 

b 

3.57 

21.6 

16.54 

Ft.  Pierce  Causeway 

872-22081  (FDEP) 

s 

6.63 

32.0 

20.75 

b 

3.02 

17.4 

17.38 

Average 

s 

3.35 

18.7 

17.34 

Average 

b 

3.46 

17.1 

18.81 

Average 

3.40 

17.9 

18.07 

Average  (w/o  Seb.  R.) 

s 

2.99 

17.0 

17.12 

Average  (w/o  Seb.  R.) 

b 

2.59 

15.1 

17.38 

Average  (w/o  Seb.  R.) 

2.79 

16.1 

17.25 
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b 2.69  3.88  4.02  3.96  3.20  3.02  0.58  1.90  1.95  2.07 

Average  4.15  4.25  3.58  3.97  3.98  3.63  2.70  3.45  3.13  2.54  2.44  2.21 


Table  4.30:  Seasonal  RMS  error  for  salinity.  The  vertical  positions  of  measurement,  surface  and  bottom,  are  indicated  by 
and  “b”,  respectively. 
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Simulated  Average  Salinity 
Measured  Average  Salinity 
RMS  Error 


Spring 

Summer 

Fall 

Winter 

0 5 10  15  0 5 10  15  0 5 10  15  0 5 10  15 


Average  Average  Average  Average 

Salinity  Salinity  Salinity  Salinity 


Figure  4.23:  The  simulated  and  measured  seasonal  salinity  and  the  RMS  error  for 
the  seasonal  salinity.  From  North  to  South,  the  stations  used  to  compare  are  FDEP 
#872-1164,  USGS  #02248380,  FDEP  #872-1456,  FDEP  #872-1648,  FDEP  #872- 
1843,  FDEP  #872-2125  and  FDEP  #872-2208 
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Figure  4.24a:  Residual  simulated  surface  salinity  calculated  every  30  days  during  the 
first  6 months  of  1998.  Residual  values  are  shown  ending  on  the  following  days:  a) 
January  31,  b)  March  3,  c)  April  1,  d)  May  1,  e)  May  31  and  f)  June  30. 
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Surface  Salinity  (ppt) 
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Figure  4.24b:  Residual  simulated  surface  salinity  calculated  every  30  days  during 
the  last  6 months  of  1998.  Residual  values  are  shown  ending  on  the  following  days: 
g)  July  30,  h)  August  29  i)  September  28,  j)  October  28,  k)  November  27  and  1) 
December  27. 
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4.4.5  Budgets  and  Conservation 

During  the  1998  simulation,  water  and  salt  budgets  were  created  for  the  IRL 
using  fluxes  of  water  and  salt  and  the  change  in  interior  volume.  Yearly  and  seasonal 
budgets  were  created  for  both  water  volume  and  salt  mass.  Positive  fluxes  are  directed 
into  the  IRL. 

The  simulated  water  budget  for  the  IRL  using  the  fine  grid  is  shown  in  Table 
4.31.  The  budget  shows  a net  evaporation  (135.1  x 106  m3)  and  overall  a small  gain 
in  total  water  volume  (87.6  x 106  m3)  during  the  year,  a large  amount  of  fresh  water 
enters  the  lagoon,  more  than  twice  the  total  interior  volume.  However,  a majority  of 
this  water  enters  through  the  southern  IRL  (Figure  4.7),  specifically  St.  Lucie  River 
and  exits  through  St.  Lucie  Inlet.  The  net  inflow  being  equal  to  the  interior  change 
in  water  volume  indicates  the  conservative  property  of  the  simulation  model. 


Table  4.31:  The  simulated  water  budget  for  IRL  using  the  fine  grid.  Values  shown  are 
in  units  of  106  m3.  The  total  interior  water  volume  at  the  beginning  of  the  simulation 
is  1531.4  x 106  m3. 


Time 

Period 

Inlet 

Discharge 
& Runoff 

Net  Precipitation 
& Evaporation 

Net 

Inflow 

Interior 

Change 

Spring 

-601.5 

920.2 

-328.0 

-9.2 

-9.2 

Summer 

-506.2 

582.3 

114.2 

190.3 

190.3 

Fall 

-715.9 

651.4 

-44.6 

-109.1 

-109.2 

Winter 

-1665.5 

1557.9 

123.3 

15.6 

15.6 

Year 

-3489.2 

3711.8 

-135.1 

87.5 

87.6 

The  simulated  salt  budget  for  the  IRL  using  the  fine  grid  is  shown  in  Table 
4.32.  The  budget  shows  9.6  x 106  kg  of  salt  exited  through  the  inlets  in  the  winter 
because  of  increased  discharge  during  the  same  period.  During  the  spring,  10.1  x 
106  kg  of  salt  entered  because  of  decreased  fresh  water  discharge  coupled  with  a 
decrease  in  tidal  outflow  of  water  caused  by  an  increase  in  evaporation.  As  with  the 
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water  budget,  the  net  inflow  being  equal  to  the  interior  change  in  salt  mass  indicates 
the  conservative  property  of  the  simulation  model. 


Table  4.32:  The  simulated  salt  budget  for  IRL  using  the  fine  grid.  Values  shown  are 
in  units  of  106  kg.  The  total  interior  salt  mass  at  the  beginning  of  the  simulation  is 
33.2  x 106  kg. 


Time 

Period 

Inlet 

Discharge 
& Runoff 

Net  Precipitation 
& Evaporation 

Net 

Inflow 

Interior 

Change 

Spring 

10.1 

0.6 

0.0 

10.7 

10.7 

Summer 

-7.0 

2.9 

0.0 

-4.1 

-4.1 

Fall 

-1.1 

3.1 

0.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Winter 

-9.6 

5.7 

0.0 

-3.9 

-3.9 

Year 

-7.6 

12.3 

0.0 

4.7 

4.7 

While  the  water  and  salt  budgets  show  the  conservative  properties  of  the 
hydrodynamic  and  salinity  models  in  seasonal  and  yearly  scales,  it  is  also  useful  to 
check  the  conservative  properties  of  the  model  during  each  time  iteration  to  make  sure 
conservation  is  not  violated  on  small  time  scales.  Figure  4.25  shows  the  conservation 
error  during  the  1998  simulation.  Less  than  0.01%  of  water  and  salt  are  lost;  thus 
demonstrating  the  conservative  properties  of  the  hydrodynamic  and  salinity  models. 


4.5  Parallelization  Analysis 

As  was  discussed  in  Chapter  2,  the  CH3D  model  was  converted  from  a serial 
code  to  a combined  serial  and  parallel  code.  A profiling  analysis  was  performed  and 
the  procedures  were  ranked  from  most  CPU  intensive  to  the  least.  The  subroutines 
which  take  the  most  CPU  time  were  then  converted  into  the  combined  serial  and 
parallel  code.  Depending  on  the  state  of  various  cpp  flags  during  compilation,  the 
CPU  intensive  procedures  can  then  be  made  to  run  in  parallel. 
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Figure  4.25:  Conservation  error  in  the  boundary-fitted  fine  grid  during  the  1998 
simulation. 

The  success  of  the  parallelization  can  be  measured  by  the  accuracy  of  the 
results,  speedup  and  efficiency.  Simulations  using  the  main  CH3D  models  (hydro- 
dynamics and  salinity,  flushing,  sediment  and  water  quality)  were  analyzed  on  three 

computing  platforms  and  are  discussed  in  this  section. 

4.5.1  Computing  Platforms 

Three  computing  platforms  were  used  to  test  the  shared  memory  version  of 
CH3D  (Table  4.33).  These  platforms  represent  a range  of  small  to  medium  priced 
computing  systems.  The  Origin  2000  is  costliest  («  $85,000  in  1997),  followed  by 
the  Octane  ~ $12,000  in  1998),  and  the  PowerEdge(«  $2,000  in  1999).  While  these 
computers  are  not  the  latest  in  their  respective  product  lines,  their  pricepoints  have 

not  changed10.  It  is  noted  that  prices  quoted  here  include  educational  discounts. 

10At  the  time  of  writing  this  document,  the  latest  similarly  priced  models  are  the  Silicon  Graphics 
Origin  3400,  the  Silicon  Graphics  Octane2  and  the  Dell  PowerEdge  1400 
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Table  4.33:  Computing  platforms  tested  using  the  shared  memory  version  of  CH3D. 


Host  Name 

Number  of 
Processors 

Main  Memory 
Size  (MB) 

Description 

“ocean” 

4 

512 

Silicon  Graphics  Origin  2000 
195  MHz  MIPS  R10000  (IP27) 

“seiche” 

2 

256 

Silicon  Graphics  Octane 
225  MHz  MIPS  R10000  (IP30) 

“nereus” 

2 

256 

Dell  PowerEdge  1300 

450  MHz  Intel  Pentium  III 


Since  the  majority  of  CPU  time  in  a numerical  model  is  spent  performing 
floating  point  operations,  the  Linpack  Benchmark  (Dongarra,  2001)  is  used  to  com- 
pare the  floating  point  speed  of  these  three  platforms.  The  single  precision  Linpack 
Benchmark  for  matrices  of  order  1000  produced  speeds  of  97  M flop/s11,  52  M flop/s, 
and  61  M flop/s,  respectively.  While  the  Origin  2000  performs  best  in  this  bench- 
mark, it  is  noted  that  “results  reflect  only  one  problem  area:  solving  dense  systems 

of  equations”  (Dongarra,  2001). 

4.5.2  Description  of  Simulations 

Four  sets  of  scenarios  are  used  to  test  the  parallel  CH3D  model.  The  parallel 
CH3D  model  used  in  these  scenario  tests  has  not  been  calibrated,  since  the  primary 
objective  of  these  tests  is  to  assess  the  model’s  efficiency.  The  first  three  scenarios  are 
#1)  hydrodynamics  and  salinity,  #2)  hydrodynamics,  salinity  and  flushing  and  #3) 
hydrodynamics,  salinity,  sediment  and  water  quality.  These  scenarios  consist  of  7200 
time  iterations  performed  on  the  IRL  fine  grid.  A time  step  of  60  s is  used  for  Scenario 
#1  and  #2  (a  5 day  simulation);  however,  because  of  stability  issues  associated 
with  the  water  quality  model,  a 30  s time  step  is  required  for  Scenario  #3  (a  2.5 
day  simulation).  Scenario  #4  consists  of  7200  time  iterations  of  the  hydrodynamic, 


11 A M flops/ s refers  to  millions  of  floating  point  operations  per  second. 
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salinity,  sediment  and  water  quality  models  on  the  IRL  coarse  grid  using  a time  step 
of  60  s (a  5 day  simulation). 

The  four  scenarios  include  temporal  and  spatial  boundary  conditions  for  wind 
stress,  tidal  elevation  at  the  inlets,  precipitation  and  evaporation,  and  discharge.  The 
flushing  model  consists  of  9 segments,  the  sediment  model  includes  both  coarse  and 
fine  sediments  as  well  as  a wave  model,  and  the  nutrient  model  includes  the  nitrogen 
and  phosphorus  cycles,  algae,  zooplankton  and  light  attenuation. 

On  the  three  computing  platforms,  each  of  the  four  scenarios  is  simulated  using 
both  the  serial  and  parallel  CH3D  models.  The  parallel  model  is  executed  using  from 
one  to  the  total  number  of  processors  on  a given  platform.  Each  procedure  is  timed 
separately  in  order  to  asses  the  effectiveness  of  each  parallel  section  of  the  model12. 
Tables  showing  the  time  per  model  iteration  for  all  of  the  combinations  of  computing 
platforms  and  scenarios  are  presented  in  Appendix  N. 

After  each  parallel  simulation  completed,  the  output  was  compared  to  the 
corresponding  serial  output  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  parallel  model.  In  all 
cases  the  output  was  identical13. 

The  serial  CPU  times  for  the  four  scenarios  on  the  three  computing  environ- 
ments, “ocean”,  “seiche”  and  “nereus”  average  about  0.47,  0.74,  1.83  and  0.42  s per 
time  step.  The  computing  platform  “nereus”  is  approximately  9%  faster  than  the 
average,  “ocean”  is  approximately  6%  slower  than  the  average  and  “seiche”  is  approx- 
imately equal  to  the  average.  It  is  noted  that  even  though  “ocean”  is  the  “fastest” 

12By  timing  each  procedure  individually  some  computational  overhead  is  induced;  however,  its 
effect  on  the  overall  simulation  time  is  negligible. 

13Several  variables  used  to  check  conservation  of  the  sediment  and  water  quality  routines  differed 
slightly  in  their  last  significant  digit  on  sporadic  occasions.  In  the  serial  code,  these  variables  are 
summed  over  every  grid  cell  in  order,  while  in  the  parallel  model,  these  variables  were  summed  over 
every  grid  cell  on  a given  processor  and  then  totaled  using  a parallel  reduction.  The  discrepancy 
in  the  values  is  caused  by  rounding  error  associated  with  summing  the  values  in  a different  order. 
These  discrepancies  have  no  impact  on  any  other  facet  of  the  model. 
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computer  as  measured  by  the  Linpack  Benchmark,  it  is  the  “slowest”  in  the  practical 
applications  of  the  various  CH3D  models. 

For  the  fine  grid  simulations,  the  hydrodynamic,  salinity,  sediment  and  water 
quality  simulation,  Scenario  #3,  takes  approximately  twice  as  long  as  hydrodynamic, 
salinity  and  flushing  simulation,  Scenario  #2,  which  takes  approximately  twice  as 
long  as  the  hydrodynamic  and  salinity  simulation,  Scenario  #1.  A fourfold  increase 
is  CPU  time  occurs  when  sediment  and  water  quality  are  added  to  the  hydrodynamic 
and  salinity  simulations  on  the  fine  grid.  This  increase  coupled  with  the  fourfold  de- 
crease in  the  total  number  of  grid  cells  in  the  coarse  grid  explains  why  the  CPU  time 
for  the  fine  grid  hydrodynamic  and  salinity  simulation,  Scenario  #1,  is  approximately 
the  same  as  the  coarse  grid  hydrodynamic,  salinity,  sediment  and  water  quality  sim- 
ulation, Scenario  #4. 

A one-year  simulation  (365  days)  for  each  of  the  four  scenarios,  assuming  time 
steps  of  60  s (525600  iterations)  for  Scenarios  #1,  #2,  and  #4  and  a 30  s (1051200 
iterations)  time  step  for  Scenario  #3,  would  theoretically  take  2.9,  4.5,  22.3  and  2.6 
days  of  computation  time,  respectively14.  Using  three  weeks  of  computation  time, 
numerous  fine  grid  IRL  water  quality  model  simulations  become  impractical  which  is 
why  the  coarse  grid  was  originally  developed.  By  approximately  halving  the  number 
of  grid  cells  in  the  x-  and  y-directions,  the  total  number  of  cells  is  reduced  by  a factor 
of  four  and  the  grid  spacing  is  doubled.  With  a larger  grid  spacing,  the  time  step 
can  be  doubled,  combined  with  the  4x  reduction  in  the  number  of  grid  cells,  lead 
to  an  approximate  8x  reduction  in  computation  time.  However,  because  accuracy  is 
lost  when  the  resolution  of  the  grid  is  decreased,  the  coarse  grid  is  used  primarily  for 
the  initial  water  quality  model  calibration  and  validation  with  the  final  production 
simulations  performed  on  the  fine  grid. 

14The  theoretical  times  for  Scenarios  #1,  #2  and  #4  have  been  verified;  however,  Scenario  #3 
has  not. 
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4.5.3  Speedup 

Computational  speedup  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  execution  time  of  the 
serial  code  to  the  execution  time  of  the  parallel  code.  The  maximum  speedup  is 
governed  by  Amdahl’s  Law  (Amdahl,  1967),  Sw  = — where  Sw  is  the  maximum 

7S  + n 

theoretical  wall  clock  speedup,  fs  is  the  % of  serial  work,  fp  is  the  % of  parallel 
work  ( fs  + fp  = 1)  and  n is  the  number  of  processors.  For  a 100%  parallel  code, 
the  maximum  speedup  equals  the  number  of  processors.  Table  4.34  illustrates  the 
maximum  theoretical  speedup  for  several  different  cases  and  shows  how  little  speedup 
improvement  is  possible  for  all  but  highly  parallel  codes. 


Table  4.34:  Theoretical  limits  of  parallel  processing  performance  (Amdahl’s  Law  of 
maximum  speedup),  n is  the  number  of  processors  used. 


fp 

n — 2 

n — 3 

n = 4 

n — 8 

n — 32 

n ~ 256 

n = 1024 

0.700 

1.54 

1.88 

2.11 

2.58 

3.17 

3.30 

3.36 

0.800 

1.67 

2.14 

2.50 

3.33 

4.44 

4.92 

4.99 

0.900 

1.82 

2.50 

3.08 

4.71 

7.81 

9.66 

9.91 

0.950 

1.91 

2.73 

3.48 

5.93 

12.55 

18.62 

19.63 

0.970 

1.94 

2.83 

3.67 

6.61 

16.58 

29.60 

32.31 

0.990 

1.98 

2.94 

3.88 

7.48 

24.43 

72.11 

91.18 

0.999 

2.00 

2.99 

3.99 

7.94 

31.04 

203.98 

506.18 

The  parallel  speedup  for  the  CH3D  IRL  fine  grid  scenarios  described  earlier 
(Scenarios  #1,  #2  and  #3)  on  all  three  computing  platforms  is  shown  in  Figures  4.26 
and  4.27.  As  the  lines  get  close  to  the  theoretical  maximum,  the  parallel  model  is  per- 
forming better.  The  exact  difference  between  the  lines  and  the  theoretical  maximum 
is  known  as  efficiency  and  is  discussed  in  the  next  section.  These  figures  show  that 
the  combined  hydrodynamic,  salinity,  sediment  and  water  quality  simulation  showed 
the  best  speedup  on  all  the  computing  platforms.  Among  the  different  computing 
environments,  “nereus”  showed  the  highest  speedup  for  a given  scenario;  however, 
the  computationally  more  intensive  Scenario  #3  had  nearly  identical  speedups  for 
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each  of  the  computing  platforms  (up  to  two  processors.)  The  curves  also  indicate  a 
linear  behavior  of  the  speedup,  up  to  the  maximum  of  four  processors  for  all  scenarios 
and  computing  platforms.  A comparison  between  the  IRL  hydrodynamic,  salinity, 
sediment  and  water  quality  fine  grid  simulation  (Scenario  #3)  and  the  coarse  grid 
simulation  (Scenario  #4)  is  shown  in  Figure  4.28.  This  figure  illustrates  how  a more 
computationally  intensive  simulation  has  a much  higher  speedup.  For  example,  using 
two  processors,  the  speedup  increases  by  12%,  9%  and  4%  on  the  three  computing 
platforms,  respectively.  The  computing  environment  which  had  the  largest  time  per 
iteration  (or  the  “slowest”  real  time),  “ocean”,  had  the  greatest  improvement  in 
speedup  when  comparing  the  coarse  grid  simulation  to  the  fine  grid  simulation.  The 
speedups  of  the  individual  parallel  procedures  are  shown  as  values  inside  parenthe- 
sis in  the  tables  of  Appendix  N and  also  illustrate  how  computationally  intensive 
routines  have  the  higher  speedups. 

The  additional  code  needed  to  make  sections  of  the  code  parallel  add  time 
consuming  overhead  to  the  model  which  is  not  present  in  the  serial  version.  This 
can  be  illustrated  on  the  less  computationally  intense  hydrodynamic  and  salinity 
simulation,  Scenario  #1.  On  the  three  computing  platforms,  “ocean”,  “seiche”  and 
“nereus” , the  n = 1 parallel  CH3D  code  is  approximately  4%  slower,  3%  slower  and 
the  same  as  the  serial  CH3D  code,  respectively.  For  more  computationally  intense 
simulations,  the  amount  of  overhead  versus  the  amount  of  productive  work  decreases 
which  in  turn  lowers  the  reductions  of  simulation  time.  For  example,  n = 1 parallel 
simulation  of  the  more  computationally  intensive  fine  grid  water  quality  simulation, 
Scenario  #3,  is  only  2%  slower,  1%  slower  and  the  same  as  the  serial  CH3D  code, 
respectively.  The  discrepancies  in  the  percentages  among  the  different  computing 
platforms  illustrates  that  the  effect  of  the  overhead  is  also  machine  dependent. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  Amdahl’s  Law  (Amdahl,  1967)  governs  the  maxi- 
mum speedup.  Since  this  law  is  a function  of  the  percentages  of  serial  and  parallel 
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Figure  4.26:  Parallel  speedup  of  the  fine  grid  IRL  simulation  gained  through  paral- 
lelization of  the  various  CH3D  models  on  the  3 computing  platforms. 


work,  the  maximum  achievable  speedup  can  be  calculated  for  the  parallel  CH3D 
model.  To  this  end,  the  timing  results  were  analyzed  to  given  the  percentage  of  time 
spent  in  parallel  code,  Table  4.35.  This  table  shows  that  94.7%  of  the  CPU  time 
for  the  hydrodynamic  and  salinity  (Scenario  #1)  and  the  hydrodynamic,  salinity  and 
flushing  (Scenario  #2)  simulations  are  spent  in  the  parallel  procedures  while  99.6%  of 
the  CPU  time  for  the  hydrodynamic,  salinity,  sediment  and  water  quality  simulations 
(Scenario  #3)  is  spent  in  the  parallel  procedures.  These  data  also  show  how  as  the 
number  of  processors  increases  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  parallel  procedures  de- 
creases causing  the  speedup  to  deviate  from  its  theoretical  maximum.  For  example, 
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Figure  4.27:  Parallel  speedup  of  the  various  CH3D  models  during  a fine  grid  IRL 
simulation. 


the  hydrodynamic  and  salinity  simulation  (Scenario  #1)  on  “ocean”  shows  that  for 
each  of  the  four  processor  configurations  only  95%,  91%,  88%  and  85%  of  CPU  time 
is  spent  in  parallel  procedures.  Looking  at  the  appropriate  speedup  line  on  Figure 
4.26,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  hydrodynamic  and  salinity  simulation  (Scenario 
#1)  speedup  curve  is  the  least  linear  of  all  of  the  four  processor  simulations.  If  the 
number  of  processors  were  to  be  increased,  this  curve  would  asymptotically  approach 
a value  much  sooner  than  the  more  computationally  intensive  scenarios. 

In  general,  it  is  difficult  to  convert  all  of  the  CH3D  serial  code  to  parallel 
code.  File  input  and  output  becomes  much  more  complicated  when  attempted  in 
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Figure  4.28:  A comparison  between  parallel  speedup  of  the  coarse  and  fine  grid  IRL 
simulations  of  hydrodynamics,  salinity,  sediment  and  water  quality  gained  through 
parallelization  of  the  various  CH3D  models  on  the  3 computing  platforms. 


parallel.  In  addition,  several  sections  which  have  small  loop  sizes  or  a small  amount 
of  computation  during  the  loop  were  not  made  parallel.  Any  performance  gain  in 
parallelizing  these  loops  would  be  lost  in  overhead  necessary  to  perform  these  loops 
in  parallel. 

Using  Amdahl’s  formulation  and  an  average  percentage  spent  in  parallel  rou- 
tines, it  is  possible  to  calculate  a maximum  achievable  speedup  for  the  parallel  CH3D 
model.  Table  4.36  calculates  the  theoretical  limits  of  parallel  processing  performance 
using  the  actual  percentage  of  parallel  code  in  the  parallel  CH3D  model. 
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Table  4.35:  Percentage  of  time  spent  in  parallelized  routines.  The  abbreviations:  H, 
Sa,  F,  Sed  and  WQ  stand  for  hydrodynamic,  salinity,  flushing,  sediment  and  water 
quality,  respectively.  Results  shown  are  for  simulations  using  the  boundary-fitted  fine 
grid. 


Simulation  Type 

Platform 

Serial 

n — 1 

n = 2 

n = 3 

n — 4 

“ocean” 

94.8 

95.0 

91.0 

87.5 

84.9 

H and  Sa 

“seiche” 

94.1 

94.4 

90.2 

“nereus” 

95.3 

95.3 

91.5 

“ocean” 

95.4 

96.0 

92.3 

89.7 

87.7 

H,  Sa  and  F 

“seiche” 

95.0 

95.2 

91.6 

“nereus” 

96.5 

96.5 

93.8 

“ocean” 

99.6 

99.6 

98.5 

97.6 

96.7 

H,  Sa,  Sed  and  WQ 

“seiche” 

99.4 

99.4 

98.4 

“nereus” 

99.9 

99.9 

98.9 

Table  4.36:  Theoretical  limits  of  parallel  processing  performance  for  the  Indian  River 
Lagoon  fine  grid  simulations.  (Amdahl’s  Law  of  maximum  speedup),  n is  the  number 
of  processors  used. 


Simulation  Type 

Platform 

fp 

n = 2 

n = 3 

n = 4 

n = 8 

n — 32 

n — 256 

“ocean” 

0.948 

1.90 

2.72 

3.46 

5.87 

12.25 

17.95 

H and  Sa 

“seiche” 

0.941 

1.89 

2.68 

3.40 

5.66 

11.31 

15.96 

“nereus” 

0.953 

1.91 

2.74 

3.51 

6.02 

13.02 

19.72 

“ocean” 

0.954 

1.91 

2.75 

3.51 

6.05 

13.19 

20.11 

H,  Sa  and  F 

“seiche” 

0.950 

1.90 

2.73 

3.48 

5.93 

12.55 

18.62 

“nereus” 

0.965 

1.93 

2.80 

3.62 

6.43 

15.35 

25.79 

“ocean” 

0.996 

1.99 

2.98 

3.95 

7.78 

28.47 

126.73 

H,  Sa,  Sed  and  WQ 

“seiche” 

0.994 

1.99 

2.96 

3.93 

7.68 

26.98 

101.19 

“nereus” 

0.999 

2.00 

2.99 

3.99 

7.94 

31.04 

203.98 

Differences  between  the  theoretically  calculated  speedups  and  actual  measured 
speedups  could  have  several  causes: 


• 1)  The  main  time  stepping  loop  is  inherently  serial. 

• 2)  Overhead  is  induced  when  using  parallel  constructs. 


• 3)  Not  all  code  in  a given  timed  procedure  is  parallel. 
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• 4)  There  is  overhead  associated  with  calls  to  procedures  inside  of  parallelized 
loops. 

• 5)  A real  “shared  memory”  architecture  does  not  exist,  so  additional  time  is 
spent  acquiring  and  releasing  memory  locks. 

Most  of  these  problems  are  not  easily  remedied;  however,  at  least  one  type  of 
problem  can  be.  The  calls  to  individual  subroutines  inside  parallel  loops  could  be 
replaced  by  the  actual  code  of  the  called  subroutine;  thus,  removing  the  overhead 

associated  with  the  subroutine  calls. 

4.5.4  Efficiency 

Another  measure  of  parallel  algorithm  performance  is  efficiency  (the  fraction 
of  time  that  the  processors  spend  performing  calculations).  It  is  calculated  by  divid- 
ing the  speedup  by  the  maximum  theoretical  speedup  (the  number  of  processors  used 
for  computation).  Table  4.37  lists  the  efficiencies  for  the  hydrodynamic  and  salinity, 
hydrodynamic,  salinity  and  flushing,  and  the  hydrodynamic,  salinity,  sediment  and 
water  quality  models  on  the  three  computing  platforms  for  the  fine  grid  IRL  simu- 
lations. The  most  efficient  computing  platform  is  “nereus”  while  the  least  efficient 
is  “ocean”.  For  a given  platform,  the  hydrodynamic,  salinity,  sediment  and  water 
quality  simulation  is  the  most  efficient. 

While  efficiency  illustrates  how  effective  the  parallelization  of  the  whole  CH3D 
model  is,  it  is  also  important  to  see  how  effective  the  parallelization  is  by  itself,  this 
quantity  is  called  relative  efficiency.  Efficiency  divides  by  the  maximum  speedup 
(the  number  of  processors)  while  relative  efficiency  divides  by  the  maximum  theoret- 
ical speedup  as  calculated  by  Amdahl’s  Law  (Amdahl,  1967).  The  relative  efficiency; 
thus,  separates  out  the  inherently  serial  procedures  and  quantifies  how  well  the  actual 
encoded  parallelization  does.  Table  4.38  lists  the  relative  efficiencies  for  the  hydro- 
dynamic  and  salinity,  hydrodynamic,  salinity  and  flushing,  and  the  hydrodynamic, 
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Table  4.37:  Parallel  speedup  efficiencies.  The  abbreviations:  H,  Sa,  F,  Sed  and  WQ 
stand  for  hydrodynamic,  salinity,  flushing,  sediment  and  water  quality,  respectively. 
Results  shown  are  using  the  boundary-fitted  fine  grid. 


Simulation  Type 

Platform 

Serial 

n — 1 

n = 2 

n = 3 

n = 4 

“ocean” 

100.0 

96.1 

84.1 

77.0 

70.1 

H and  Sa 

“seiche” 

100.0 

96.6 

87.7 

“nereus” 

100.0 

100.4 

90.4 

“ocean” 

100.0 

91.7 

83.3 

74.2 

66.1 

H,  Sa  and  F 

“seiche” 

100.0 

95.7 

88.0 

“nereus” 

100.0 

102.4 

90.5 

“ocean” 

100.0 

98.4 

90.8 

81.6 

75.3 

H,  Sa,  Sed  and  WQ 

“seiche” 

100.0 

98.6 

92.3 

“nereus” 

100.0 

100.3 

92.1 

Table  4.38:  Relative  parallel  percentage  efficiencies  as  calculated  using  the  maximum 
speedup  given  by  Amdahl’s  Law  (Amdahl,  1967).  The  abbreviations:  H,  Sa,  F, 
Sed  and  WQ  stand  for  hydrodynamic,  salinity,  flushing,  sediment  and  water  quality, 
respectively. 


Simulation  Type 

Platform 

Serial 

n = 1 

n = 2 

n = 3 

n = 4 

“ocean” 

100.0 

96.1 

88.5 

85.0 

81.1 

H and  Sa 

“seiche” 

100.0 

96.6 

92.8 

“nereus” 

100.0 

100.4 

94.6 

“ocean” 

100.0 

91.7 

87.1 

80.9 

75.1 

H,  Sa  and  F 

“seiche” 

100.0 

95.7 

92.5 

“nereus” 

100.0 

102.4 

93.6 

“ocean” 

100.0 

98.4 

91.2 

82.3 

76.3 

H,  Sa,  Sed  and  WQ 

“seiche” 

100.0 

98.6 

92.9 

“nereus” 

100.0 

100.3 

92.1 

salinity,  sediment  and  water  quality  models  on  the  three  computing  platforms  for  the 
fine  grid  IRL  simulations.  Since  these  relative  efficiencies  are  not  dramatically  higher 
than  the  standard  efficiencies,  it  is  concluded  that  the  procedures  may  be  further 
parallelized. 


CHAPTER  5 

THE  PARALLEL  ENVIRONMENTAL  MODEL  (PEM) 


This  chapter  discusses  the  governing  equations  and  solution  algorithms  used 
in  the  newly  developed  PEM.  The  PEM  is  a 2-D  vertically  averaged,  wetting  and 
drying  numerical  model  which  is  used  to  simulate  the  flooding  caused  by  large  coastal 
storms.  The  PEM  has  explicit,  semi-implicit  and  fully  implicit  modes  for  the  prop- 
agation, bottom  friction  and  Coriolis  terms.  The  Eulerian-Lagrangian  Method  is 
used  so  solve  the  advection  and  diffusion  terms  and  a simple  exponential  decay  of 
atmospheric  pressure  formulation  is  used  for  the  storm  model.  The  model  was  devel- 
oped specifically  for  use  on  parallel  computer  systems  and  will  function  accordingly 
in  either  explicit  of  implicit  modes. 


The  governing  three-dimensional  Cartesian  equations  describing  constant  den- 
sity, free  surface  flow  can  be  derived  from  the  Navier-Stokes  equations  were  shown 
previously  (Equations  2.1,  2.2,  and  2.3). 


5.1  Governing  Hydrodynamic  Equations 


5.2  Vertical  Boundary  Conditions 


The  boundary  conditions  at  the  free  surface  are 


(5.1) 


The  wind  stress  is  determined  from  the  wind  velocity  using 


(5.2) 
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where  r ™ and  t™  are  the  components  of  the  wind  stress,  pa  is  the  density  of  air 
(1.293  kg/m3),  uw  and  vw  are  the  components  of  the  wind  speed  measured  at  some 
height  about  the  water  surface  and  Cds  is  the  wind  speed  drag  coefficient. 

Many  possible  formulations  for  the  drag  coefficient  are  available.  Table  5.1 
illustrates  several  formulations  popular  with  storm  surge  models.  As  can  be  seen 
in  Figure  5.1,  the  formulations  produce  fairly  linear  curves  for  wind  speeds  above 
10  m/s,  with  the  exception  of  the  Van  Dorn  (1953)  formulation  which  is  significantly 
less  at  higher  wind  speeds.  The  two  cases  of  the  Hsu  (1995)  formulation,  which 
takes  into  account  surface  roughness  through  significant  wave  height  and  period,  are 
for  Hurricane  Kate  (1985)  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Hurricane  Gloria  (1985)  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  respectively.  However,  while  this  formulation  is  more  rigorous,  it 
does  not  produce  markedly  different  curves  than  the  much  simpler  linear  formulations 
of  Smith  and  Banke  (1975)  and  Garratt  (1977).  For  simplicity  and  the  lack  of  a wave 
model  to  give  estimates  of  wave  height  and  period,  the  Garratt  (1977)  formulation 
was  chosen  as  the  drag  formulation  used  in  this  model. 

The  boundary  conditions  at  the  bottom  are 


The  bottom  stress  is  given  using 


A fa  — ix. 

V OZ  p 

A dv  

AVTz  - p 


Pf>u\v\ 

cl 

b _ pgV\v\ 


Tb  = 

X 


Ty  ~ C\ 


where  the  Chezy  coefficient,  Cz  is  given  by 


Cz  = 1.0  x — 
n 


(5.3) 


(5.4) 


(5.5) 


and  the  hydraulic  radius,  R is  given  in  meters  and  n is  Manning’s  n.  In  shallow 
estuaries,  the  hydraulic  radius  is  approximated  by  the  total  depth. 
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Table  5.1:  Descriptions  of  popular  wind  stress  drag  coefficients  applied  to  storm 
surge  models.  Ws  is  the  magnitude  of  wind  speed  (m/s)  measured  at  10  meters 
above  the  water  surface,  pw  and  pa  are  the  densities  of  water  and  air,  respectively, 
ki  = 1.1  x 10~6,  k2  = 2.5  x 10-6,  Wcr  = 7.2  m/s  (14  knots),  Tp  is  the  wave  period 
at  the  spectral  peak,  Hs  is  the  significant  wave  height  and  g is  the  gravitational 
acceleration. 


Author(s) 


Van  Dorn  (1953) 

Smith  and  Banke  (1975) 
Garratt  (1977) 


Formula  for  the  wind  stress  drag  coefficient,  Cds 
D f ku  if  Wa  < Wcr 

1 fc+^l-^f)  , if  Ws^Wcr 
0.001  x (0.63  V 0.066VFS) 

0.001  x (0.75  + 0.0671VS) 


Hsu  (1995) 


0.4 


11.0-  In 


5.3  Differential  Equations  for  the  Parallel  Environmental  Model 


Vertically  averaging  the  continuity  and  momentum  equations  over  the  depth 
and  applying  the  vertical  boundary  conditions  yield  the  following  equations  for  con- 
tinuity and  x-  and  y-momentum 


i+s(ra)+|(Vfl)=0 
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(d2V  d2V ' 


WEl  + fV  + lL 
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(5.6) 

(5.7) 


soa.„,.S  „ 


dx2  dy 2 J 

where  H is  the  total  depth  (h  + £),  U and  V are  the  depth  averaged  velocities 
A fih  u dz  and  A f/h  v dz,  respectively,  and  Cd  is  a dimensional  drag  coefficient 


defined  as  ^ 
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Wind  speed  at  1 0 m (mph) 


Figure  5.1:  Calculated  wind  stress  drag  coefficients  using  several  popular  formula- 
tions. 


5.4  Finite  Difference  Equations  for  the  Explicit  Model 

The  governing  differential  equations  for  the  continuity,  x-  and  ^/-momentum 
given  in  Equations  5.6,  5.7,  and  5.8  are  first  given  an  explicit  discretization  of  the 
propagation  and  bottom  friction  terms.  These  discretization  take  the  form 
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where  and  F” f ■ represent  the  remaining  non-linear,  diffusion  and  pressure  gra- 
dient terms  in  the  x-  and  y-directions. 


5.5  Finite  Difference  Equations  for  the  Semi-Implicit  Model 


The  governing  differential  equations  for  the  continuity,  x-  and  y-  momentum 
given  in  Equations  5.6,  5.7,  and  5.8  are  given  a semi-implicit  discretization  of  the 
propagation  and  bottom  friction  terms.  The  Coriolis  term  is  also  given  a semi-implicit 
discretization;  however,  only  in  the  y-momentum  equation.  These  discretization  take 
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(5.12) 


(5.13) 


(5.14) 


where  F”i  and  F”j  represent  the  remaining  non-linear,  diffusion  and  pressure  gra- 


dient terms  in  the  x-  and  y-directions,  respectively  and  6 i,  02,  and  (93  are  the  degrees 


of  implicitness  of  the  surface  slope,  bottom  friction  and  Coriolis  terms,  respectively. 

The  x-momentum  equation  (5.13)  is  first  solved  for  1 and  then  substituted 
into  the  Coriolis  term  in  the  y-momentum  equation  (5.14)  using  the  following  equation 


{K 


T + urifj  + t/"A  + Djri.,) 


»3 


(5.15) 


The  new  y-momentum  finite  difference  equation  is  then  solved  for  V™+1 . The 
z’s  in  the  [/"+1  equation  and  the  j' s in  the  are  incremented  by  one  yielding 

Ui+ij  and  + \,  respectively.  The  resulting  4 momentum  finite  difference  equations, 
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C/y-1,  C/y ij,  Vj”+1,  and  Vy+\ , are  substituted  back  into  the  continuity  equation 
(5.12)  resulting  in  the  following  9-diagonal  system  of  linear  equations  for  the  surface 


elevation,  £y+1. 
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1 + 

(5.22) 

ry  = 

(5.23) 

(5.24) 

(5.25) 

5.6  The  Parallel  Eulerian-Lagrangian  Method  (ELM) 

A major  difficulty  in  numerical  modeling  of  free  surface  flows  is  the  accu- 
rate and  efficient  treatment  of  the  advection  and  diffusion  terms  in  the  governing 
equations.  Numerous  different  numerical  schemes  are  available  to  solve  these  terms; 
however,  few  are  unconditionally  stable  and  most  have  rigid  time  step  limitations. 
Since  the  intended  use  of  the  PEM  is  in  large  scale  applications  with  a large  number 
of  grid  cells,  it  is  important  that  the  model  uses  time  steps  as  large  as  possible  to 
minimize  simulation  run  time.  Hence,  the  optimal  method  for  the  PEM  model  should 
be  unconditionally  stable.  To  this  end,  the  ELM  is  used  in  the  PEM  to  solve  the 
advection  and  diffusion  terms  in  the  governing  equations. 

The  ELM  uses  the  Lagrangian  form  of  the  governing  equations  in  an  Eule- 
rian  computational  grid  system.  The  method  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  semi- 
Lagrangian  method  in  the  numerical  weather  prediction  community  (Staniforth  and 
Cote,  1991),  but  is  called  the  Eulerian-Lagrangian  method  by  estuarine  and  coastal 
modelers  ( e.g . Casulli  and  Cheng  (1992);  Oliveira  et  al.  (2000);  Lee  (2000)).  A pre- 
vious study  did  develop  a parallel  semi-Lagrangian  advective  scheme  for  use  with  an 
adaptive  grid  system  (Behrens,  1996);  however,  it  was  designed  for  used  on  a KSR-1 
(Kendall  Square  Research),  a virtual  shared  memory  computer,  and  would  not  work 
well  on  a distributed  memory  system. 
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Following  in  the  manner  of  Casulli  and  Cheng  (1992),  the  portion  of  Fu  rep- 
resenting the  remaining  advection  and  diffusion  terms  in  the  x-direction  can  be  dis- 


where a = uAt/Ax  and  b = vAt/Ay  are  the  grid  Courant  numbers. 

Because  of  the  non-linearity  of  the  advective  terms,  the  determination  of  a 
and  b requires  the  integration  of  the  streak  lines,  dx/dt  = u and  dy/dt  = v,  in  which 
case  the  right  hand  sides  are  know  only  at  time  level  n.  Thus,  u and  v are  assumed 
to  be  invariant  over  a time  step  and  the  streak  lines  will  be  integrated  numerically 
backwards  from  time  level  n + 1 to  n using  the  Euler  method,  since  the  streak  lines, 
which  in  general  are  not  straight  lines,  are  better  approximated. 

In  general,  a and  b are  not  integers;  therefore  (i  — a,j  — b)  is  not  a grid  point 
and  an  interpolation  formula  must  be  used  to  solve  for  For  positive  a and 

b,  let  l and  m be  the  integer  parts  and  p and  q be  their  corresponding  decimal  parts, 
so  that  a = l + p and  b — m + q.  Then  u^_a  ]_b  can  be  approximated  as 


In  the  PEM,  each  processor  controls  only  one  small  portion  of  the  overall 
grid  system.  For  each  u and  v node  on  a given  processor,  a streak  line  is  tracked 
backwards.  Depending  on  the  direction  of  the  flow  and  the  proximity  of  the  node  to 
a processor  boundary,  the  streak  lines  may  be  tracked  to  another  processor.  When 
this  occurs,  the  original  processor  which  started  back-tracking  the  streak  line  does 
not  have  enough  information  to  proceed.  To  handle  these  type  of  situations  a parallel 
ELM  algorithm  was  developed. 


cretized  using  the  ELM  method  resulting  in  (a  similar  equation  can  be  developed  for 
Fv,  the  remaining  advection  and  diffusion  terms  in  the  y-direction) 


Fn  ■ ■ = u™  ■ l 

-1  u,i,j  i—a,]—b 


(5.26) 
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The  parallel  ELM  algorithm  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  part  attempts 
to  trace  back  every  needed  streak  line  within  a processors  domain  (Listing  5.1).  If 
the  streak  line  is  tracked  to  another  processor,  a message  is  sent  to  the  appropriate 
neighbor  processor  giving  it  enough  information  about  the  current  progress  of  the 
back-tracked  streak  line  such  that  the  neighbor  processor  can  finish  the  backward 
integration.  Once  this  message  has  been  sent,  a counter  identifying  the  number  of 
uncompleted  streak  lines  is  incremented  (NUM_OUTSIDE_GRID)  and  the  processor 
continues  to  track  backwards  the  remaining  nodes  streak  lines.  Once  all  streak  lines 
have  been  tracked  backwards  or  messages  sent  to  neighbor  processors  telling  them  to 
complete  the  streak  line,  the  first  part  of  the  algorithm  is  complete. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  algorithm  (Listing  5.2),  each  processor  spin  in  a 
loop  which  1)  checks  for  completed  streak  lines  sent  back  from  other  processors  (Line 
63-67),  2)  checks  to  see  if  any  neighbor  processors  have  requested  that  they  complete 
one  of  their  streak  lines  (Lines  73-95),  and  3)  check  to  see  if  all  of  its  unfinished  streak 
lines  have  been  returned  (Lines  101-107).  As  completed  streak  lines  are  returned  from 
neighbor  processors,  a counter  identifying  the  number  of  returned  completed  streak 
lines  is  incremented  (NUM_MESSAGES_RECEIVED).  Once  all  of  a given  proces- 
sors unfinished  streak  lines  have  been  returned  (NUM_MESSAGES_RECEIVED  = 
NUM_OUTSIDE_GRID),  a message  is  sent  to  all  other  processors  telling  them  that 
this  processor  has  completed  (Line  105).  Upon  receipt  of  a similar  message  from  all 

other  processors,  the  processors  then  exit  their  respective  spin  loops  (Lines  109-121). 

Listing  5.1:  Pseudocode  representation  of  the  parallel  ELM  algorithm  (Part  1/2). 

1 / Backtrack  (as  far  as  possible)  all  of  the  streak  lines 

2 ! which  start  in  the  local  subdomain. 

3 do  J=LOCAL.J_MIN,  LOCAL.J_MAX  ! Local  subdomain  range  of  J 

4 do  I^LOCALJ-MIN,  LOCALJ_MAX  / Local  subdomain  range  of  I 


6 


{ Initialize  the  streak  line  position.} 


9 


8 


7 


COUNT=0 

OTHER_SUB.GRID_FLAG=0 

NUM.OUTSIDE-GRID=0 


! Integration  steps 

! Location  of  streak  line 

! Number  of  streak  lines  outside  local  grid 


10 


11 


I 


Track  the  streak  line  backwards  a total  of  NITER  steps  or  if  the  position 
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13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
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22 

23 
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25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 


! of  the  line  goes  outside  the  local  grid,  send  the  streak  line ’s  position 

! to  the  processor  containing  that  section  of  the  grid. 

do  while  ( COUNT  < NITER  .and.  OTHER_SUB_GRID_FLAG  ==  0 ) 
COUNT-I--1-  ! Increment  integration  step 

{Update  the  streak  line  position  by  interpolation  of  the 
velocity  field  at  the  previous  position.} 

if  ( { updated  streak  line  position  is  outside  the  local  grid } ) then 
OTHER_SUB_GRID_FLAG=l  / Set  flag  to  exit  integration  loop 
NUM_OUTSIDE_GRID++  ! Increment  number  of  streak  lines 

! outside  the  local  grid 
{Send  a non— blocking  message  to  the  processor  which  contains 
the  streak  line  at  its  updated  position.  This  message 
contains  the  updated  streak  line  position , its  starting  position , 
the  starting  processor  number  and  the  current  integration  step} 
endif 

/ If  the  backward  integration  is  complete,  calculate  the  variable  at 
! its  final  streak  position. 

if  ( COUNT  ==  NITER  .and.  OTHER_SUB_GRID_FLAG  ==  0 ) then 
{Calculate  the  variable  at  its  final  streak  position.} 
endif 

end  do  / do  while  ... 

end  do  ! do  I=... 

end  do  ! do  J=... 
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Listing  5.2:  Pseudocode  representation  of  the  parallel  ELM  algorithm  (Part  2/2). 

! Inform  other  processors  when  this  process  has  received  back  all 
! the  streak  lines  it  sent  out 
INFORM.OTHERS=l 

/ Number  of  streak  lines  sent  out  that  this  processor  has  received  back 
NUM_MESSAGES_RECEIVED=0 

COMPLETED=.false.  / Status  of  all  the  processors 

! Loop  continuously  until  all  processors  have  received  all  of  their  streak  lines  back 
do  while  ( COMPLETED  ==  .false.  ) 

{Non— blocking  check  for  incoming  streak  lines.} 
if  ( { Incoming  streak  line  exists  } ) then 

{Accept  the  incoming  streak  line.} 

if  ( { Integration  step  of  incoming  streak  line  ==  NITER}  ) then 

SENT_ON=0  / Flag  to  indicate  if  a message  was  sent 

if  ( { Message  final  destination  is  not  this  processor } ) then 
{Perform  one  last  backward  integration} 

{Send  a non— blocking  message  to  the  processor  which  contains  the  streak  line  at  its 
updated  position.  This  message  contains  the  updated  streak  line  position  , its 
starting  position , the  starting  processor  number  and  the  current  integration  step} 
SENT_ON=l 
endif 
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/ If  message  was  not  sent  on,  its  final  destination  is  this  processor 
if  ( SENT-ON  /=  1)  then  / Message  was  not  sent  on 

{Save  the  variable  information  passed  in  the  message.} 

NUM_MESSAGES-RECEIVED++  ! Increment  the  count  of  messages  received 

! whose  final  destination  is  this  processor 

endif 

else  ! Backtrack  to  get  variable 

{ Initialize  the  streak  line  position  to  that  of  the  message.} 

! Track  the  streak  line  backwards  a total  of  NITER  steps  or  if  the  position 

! of  the  streak  line  goes  outside  the  local  grid,  send  the  streak  line ’s 

! position  to  the  processor  containing  that  section  of  the  grid. 

do  while  ( COUNT  < NITER  .and.  OTHER-SUB-GRID _FLAG  ==  0 ) 

COUNT++  / Increment  integration  step 

{Update  the  streak  line  position  by  interpolation  of  the 
velocity  field  at  the  previous  position.} 
if  ( { updated  streak  line  position  is  outside  the  local  grid } ) then 
OTHER-SUB-GRID_FLAG=l  / Set  flag  to  exit  integration  loop 
{Send  a non-blocking  message  to  the  processor  which  contains  the  streak  line  at  its 
updated  position.  This  message  contains  the  updated  streak  line  position  , its 
starting  position , the  starting  processor  number  and  the  current  integration  step} 
endif 

end  do  ! do  while  ... 

! If  the  backward  integration  is  complete,  calculate  the  variable  at  its  final 

! streak  position  and  send  the  result  to  its  processor  of  origin. 

if  ( COUNT  ==  NITER  .and.  OTHER-SUB.GRID.FLAG  ==  0 ) then 
{Calculate  the  variable  at  its  final  streak  position.} 

{Send  a non-blocking  message  to  the  processor  which  contains  the  streak  line  at  its 
updated  position.  This  message  contains  the  updated  streak  line  position  , its 
starting  position,  the  starting  processor  number  and  the  current  integration  step.} 
endif 

endif  / Integration  step  —=  NITER 

endif  / Incoming  streak  line 

! If  this  processor  has  received  back  all  of  the  streak  lines  it  sent  to 
! other  processors,  then  send  a signal  to  the  other  processors. 
if  ( NUM-MESSAGES-RECEIVED  ==  NUM-OUTSIDE-GRID  .and. 

INFORM-OTHERS  ==  1 ) then 
{Send  completion  signal  to  all  other  processors.} 

INFORM-OTHERS=0  / Only  inform  others  once 

endif 

! Check  for  completion  signal  from  other  processors 
{Non— blocking  check  for  completion  signal.} 
if  ( { A completion  signal  is  present } ) then 

{Read  and  record  which  processor  sent  the  signal.} 
endif 

/ If  this  processor  has  received  all  of  its  streak  lines 
! then  check  to  see  if  all  of  the  other 
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/ processors  have  completed  their  streak  lines, 

! if  so  then  terminate  the  main  loop. 

if  ( {This  processor  has  received  all  its  streak  lines  back}  ) then 
if  ( { All  other  processors  have  received  their  streaks  lines  back}  ) then 
COMPLETED=.true.  / Flag  will  terminate  main  loop 

endif 
endif 

end  do  ! do  while  ... 


5.7  Storm  Model  Equations 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  a numerical  model  used  to  simulate  storm 
surge  is  the  storm  model  itself.  A good  storm  model  is  necessary  to  determine  rapidly 
changing  atmospheric  pressure  gradient  and  wind  stress  associated  with  the  passage 
of  a storm.  While  a planetary  boundary  layer  (PBL)  model  (Vickery  and  Twisdale, 
1995;  Thompson  and  Cardone,  1996;  Vickery  et  al.,  2000)  would  be  the  best  choice  for 
a storm  model,  a PBL  model  is  too  complex  for  the  purposes  of  this  study.  Instead 
a simple  storm  model  assuming  an  exponential  decay  of  pressure  from  the  center 
of  a storm  is  used.  The  governing  pressure  gradient  terms  and  wind  field  (used  to 
calculate  the  wind  stresses,  tx  and  ry)  can  be  derived  as  follows. 

The  local  air  pressure  in  a storm,  P,  can  be  written  as  (Holland,  1980) 

P = P0  + (Poo-Po)e-A/rB  (5.28) 

where  P0  is  the  pressure  in  the  center  on  the  storm,  P0 0 is  the  freestream  pressure, 
r is  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  storm  and  A and  B are  scaling  parameters. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  simpler  local  air  pressure  formulation  of  Wilson 
(1957)  is  used  ( A is  set  equal  to  the  radius  of  maximum  wind  speed,  R , and  B is  set 
equal  to  1).  The  remaining  derivation  then  follows  in  the  manner  of  Wilson  (1957). 

Subtracting  P^  from  both  sides  and  rearranging  the  right  hand  side  yields, 


P-Poo  = (P0-  Poo)  (l  - e-R'r ) 


(5.29) 
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The  left  hand  side  is  the  relative  atmospheric  pressure,  Pa,  and  P0  — P, ^ is  the 
central  pressure  drop  of  the  storm,  A PQ.  Making  these  substitutions,  the  equation 
can  be  rewritten  as 

Pa  = A P0  (l  - e~R'r)  (5.30) 

The  air  pressure  term  in  the  x-  and  y-momentum  equations  consists  of  deriva- 
tives of  Pa  with  respect  to  x and  y,  respectively.  The  terms,  after  negating  and 
dividing  by  water  density  are 


_1_  OPa 
pw  dx 

J_dPa 
Pw  dy 


AP°  a ( e'R" ) 

Pw  dx  v > 

(5.31) 

AF°  a ( e~R" ) 

Pw  dy  v > 

(5.32) 

The  finite  difference  forms  of  the  x-  and  y-momentum  air  pressure  terms  used 


in  the  model  are  evaluated  at  the  u-  and  u-nodes,  respectively 


( c~R/ri.i  c~R/ri- 1.,\ 

Pw  Ax  ^ > 

(5.33) 

^ c~R/ri.i  c-R/ri.i- 

Pw  Ay 

(5.34) 

The  distance,  rjj,  is  measured  from  the  center  of  the  storm  to  the  center  of  the  ( i,j ) 
cell. 

The  storm  also  influences  the  elevation  at  open  boundaries,  (open  = C tide  + 
(storm-  The  surface  elevation  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  storm  can  be  written  as 

Pa  A P0 


C storm 

Pw9  Pw9 

The  cyclostrophic  wind  velocity,  Uc,  is 


(l  - e~R/r) 


(5.35) 


Ur  = 


APnR 


V Pa  r 

The  geostrophic  wind  velocity,  Ug,  is 

U 

9 fPa  r2 


(5.36) 


°“e-R/r 


(5.37) 
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The  gradient  wind  velocity,  Uq  is 


(V^2  + I-7) 


(5.38) 


where 


(5.39) 


and  the  resolved  part,  V*,  of  the  translational  velocity  of  the  storm,  Vs  is 


V*  = Vssin  (6) 


(5.40) 


where  6 is  the  angle  from  the  direction  of  bearing  of  the  storm,  (3  to  any  point  inside 


the  storm.  The  surface  wind  velocity,  Us,  in  the  x-  and  ^-directions  is  then  written 
as 


When  performing  simulations,  PEM  operates  in  either  an  explicit  or  semi- 
implicit  mode.  Explanation  of  how  the  water  level  and  velocities  are  calculated  in 
these  modes  follows.  For  details  on  how  the  calculation  of  water  level  and  velocities 
relates  to  the  other  sub-models  see  Appendix  O.  The  message  passing  technique  that 
is  used  to  explicitly  pass  data  between  processors  conforms  to  the  Message  Passing 
Interface  (MPI)  standard1.  Specifically,  MPICH2  (Gropp  and  Lusk,  2001),  a portable 
version  of  MPI,  libraries  are  used  in  the  PEM. 

1 http://www-unix.mcs.anl.gov/mpi/ 

2http://www-unix.  mcs.anl.gov/mpi/mpich/index.html 


Uax  = KUgcos  (90  + 6 + (3  + 0) 


(5.41) 


U Sy  — KUcsin  (90  + 9 3-  [3  + </>) 


(5.42) 


where  </>  is  an  inward  rotation  angle  of  18°  and  K is  the  ratio  of  surface  wind  velocity 
to  gradient  wind  velocity. 


5.8  Solution  Technique 
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5.8.1  The  Explicit  Mode 

Due  to  the  stringent  time  step  limitations,  the  explicit  mode  is  generally  used 
only  for  testing  purposes.  First,  tidal,  wind  and  pressure  boundary  conditions  are 
updated  for  the  new  time  level.  Then  external  mode  equations  are  solved  on  each 
processor  (Equations  5.9  through  5.11).  Next,  the  boundary  water  levels  and  ve- 
locities which  may  be  used  by  a given  cell’s  neighbor  processors  are  passed  in  the 
order  shown  in  Figure  5.2.  Then,  the  parallel  ELM  is  used  to  calculate  the  non-linear 
and  diffusion  terms  at  the  new  time  level.  Finally,  the  time  step  is  incremented  and 
process  of  solving  the  equations  begins  again. 


Figure  5.2:  The  order  of  the  send  and  receive  operations  in  the  PEM.  The  cells  with 
dotted  lines  on  the  receiving  processors  are  termed  “ghost  cells” . 

5.8.2  The  Semi-implicit  Mode 

As  with  the  explicit  mode,  the  first  step  is  to  update  the  tidal,  wind  and 
pressure  gradient  boundary  conditions  for  the  new  time  level.  Then,  the  9-diagonal 
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system  of  linear  equations  for  water  level  (Equation  5.16)  are  solved  using  Aztec 
(Version  2.1)  (Tuminaro  et  al.,  1999).  Aztec  is  a parallel  iterative  library  that  solves 
linear  systems  of  equations  of  the  form  Ax  — b,  where  A is  a given  nxn  sparse  matrix, 
b is  a given  vector  of  length  n,  and  x is  the  vector  of  length  n to  be  calculated.  Parallel 
communication  in  the  Aztec  routines  is  based  on  the  MPI  standard. 

Aztec  includes  a number  of  solution  and  scaling  algorithms,  preconditioners 
and  residual  expressions  for  determination  of  convergence;  however,  not  all  options 
are  applicable  to  the  9-diagonal  system  of  equations  given  in  5.16.  The  solution 
algorithms  used  in  this  study  are  conjugate  gradient  squared  (CGS),  transpose- 
free  quasi-minimal  residual  (TFQMR)  and  bi-conjugate  gradient  with  stabilization 
(BICGSTAB).  The  scaling  algorithms  used  are  point  Jacobi,  scaling  each  row  so  the 
magnitude  of  its  elements  sum  to  1,  symmetric  scaling  so  diagonal  elements  are  1 
and  symmetric  scaling  using  the  matrix  row  sums.  The  residual  expression  chosen  to 
check  for  convergence  is 


H 2 


< Tolerance 


(5.43) 


||r<«)||2 

Aztec  works  with  two  specific  sparse  matrix  formats:  1)  a point-entry  modified 
sparse  row  (MSR)  format  (Shadid  and  Tuminaro,  1992)  or  2)  a block-entry  variable 
block  row  (VBR)  format  (Carney  et  al.,  1993).  Aztec  generalizes  these  formats  for 
parallel  implementation  and  are  referred  to  as  “distributed”  yielding  DMSR  and 
DVBR,  respectively.  Further  details  on  Aztec’s  implementation  of  these  formats  can 
be  found  in  Tuminaro  et  al.  (1999).  The  PEM  uses  the  MSR  format. 

After  the  water  level  is  updated,  the  velocities  are  calculated  using  Equations 
5.13  and  5.14.  Next,  as  with  the  external  mode,  after  a given  time  step  has  been 
completed,  the  boundary  water  levels  and  velocities  of  each  processor  are  passed  to 
its  neighbor  processors  (Figure  5.2).  Then,  the  parallel  ELM  is  used  to  calculate 
the  non-linear  and  diffusion  terms  at  the  new  time  level.  Finally,  the  time  step  is 
incremented  and  process  of  solving  the  equations  begins  again. 
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Local  area  network 


Fast  Ethernet  Switch  (1 2 port) 


Figure  5.3:  A schematic  representation  of  the  Beowulf  Cluster,  “nereus”,  built  for 
execution  of  the  PEM. 


5.9  Computing  Platform 

While  the  PEM  will  execute  on  any  system  or  any  collection  of  systems  running 
MPI,  a Beowulf  Cluster  (Figure  5.3)  was  designed  and  built  to  assess  the  feasibility 
of  the  Beowulf  concept  on  estuarine  and  coastal  environmental  modeling.  Beowulf 
Clusters  are  composed  of  Commercial  Off  The  Shelf  (COTS)  PCs  running  the  Linux 
operating  system  connected  via  a private  network  and  many  researchers  have  had 
success  with  the  Beowulf  concept  (Sterling  et  al.,  1995;  Ridge  et  al.,  1997). 

The  private  network  is  created  by  placing  the  processing  nodes  behind  a head 
node;  thus,  only  inter-nod  processing-related  communication  consumes  network  band- 
width on  a dedicated  ethernet  switch.  A description  of  the  hardware  and  software 
used  in  the  cluster  is  given  in  Table  5.2. 

The  main  advantage  of  the  Beowulf  concept  is  the  relatively  low  cost  per  pro- 
cessing node.  One  additional  processor  for  the  SGI  Origin  2000  costs  about  $10,000 
presently,  while  a COTS  450  MHz  Pentium  III  computer  costs  about  $1,000,  a 90% 
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Table  5.2:  Description  of  the  hardware  and  software  used  to  create  the  cluster. 


Hardware 


Head  Node 

Dell  Power  Edge  1300 
Dual  processor  Pentium  III  450  Mhz 
256  MB  memory,  9 GB  SCSI  disk  drive 
Cdrom,  3.5”  floppy  drive 
2 10/100  megabit  ethernet  cards 

Processing 

Nodes 

10  Dell  PowerEdge  1300 
Dual  processor  Pentium  III  450  Mhz 
256  MB  memory,  9 GB  SCSI  disk  drive 
Cdrom,  3.5”  floppy  drive 
1 10/100  megabit  ethernet  card 

Switch 

3Com  SuperStack  II 

12  port  10/100  megabit  switch 

Software 

Operating  System 

Compilers 
Message  Passing 
Numerical  Libraries 

Head  Node:  Red  Hat  Linux  6.2  (Zoot) 
Processing  Nodes:  Red  Hat  7.1  (Seawolf) 
GNU,  Portland  Group  3.2-4 
MPICH  1.2.2,  PVM  3.4.2 
Aztec/Blacs /Blocksolve95/Scalapack 

savings.  Even  though  the  SGI  processor  is  faster  than  a Pentium  processor,  it  is  not 
lOx  faster.  Along  with  decreased  processor  cost,  memory  cost  is  also  much  cheaper 
for  a common  Pentium  based  computer. 


CHAPTER  6 

VERIFICATION  OF  THE  PEM 


Before  a numerical  model  can  be  applied  to  a real  system,  it  is  necessary  to 
verify  the  accuracy  of  the  various  components  and  numerical  schemes  of  the  model. 
This  chapter  presents  a study  on  the  numerical  accuracy  of  the  2D,  parallel,  wetting 
and  drying  numerical  model,  PEM,  by  comparing  model  results  with  a number  of 
analytic  solutions  describing  the  circulation  in  idealized  basins  forced  by  wind  and 
tide  with  and  without  Coriolis  acceleration  and  wetting  and  drying.  In  addition,  the 
parallel  speedup  of  the  explicit  scheme  and  the  semi-implicit  and  implicit  schemes 
are  presented  along  with  a discussion  of  how  the  characteristics  of  the  iterative  solver 
affect  the  implicit  calculations. 

6.1  Wind  Forcing 

The  analytical  setup  due  to  a constant  wind  stress  in  a rectangular  basin  can 
be  written  as 


where  £ is  the  setup  of  the  water  surface,  tw  is  the  applied  wind  stress,  H (=  h + £) 
is  the  total  depth  of  the  water  column,  L is  the  length  of  the  basin  and  x is  the 
distance  from  the  left  edge.  The  depth  is  chosen  such  that  h » £ so  that  H can  be 
approximated  by  h. 

The  computational  grid  used  in  the  wind  stress  test  is  a 21x5  cell,  orthogonal 
grid  with  a length,  L,  of  21  km  and  a width,  W,  of  5 km  (Figure  6.1).  The  depth 
is  a constant  5 m and  the  grid  spacings,  Ax  and  Ay  are  fixed  at  1 km.  A constant 
wind  stress  of  1 dyne/cm2  is  applied  in  the  positive  x-direction  and  a 900  s time  step 
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x 


x 


Figure  6.1:  Computation  grid  for  the  simple  wind  forcing  analytic  test. 


is  used  in  the  model.  Table  6.1  shows  the  a comparison  between  the  simulated  water 
level  and  the  water  level  determined  from  the  analytic  solution.  The  model  simulates 
this  analytic  test  case  exactly. 


Table  6.1:  A comparison  between  the  analytic  and  simulated  steady  state  setup  of 
water  level. 


x (km) 

C theoretical  {cTYl) 

C simulated  (cm) 

0.5 

-2.04 

-2.04 

10.5 

0 

0.00 

20.5 

+2.04 

+2.04 

6.2  Tidal  Forcing  With  Coriolis 


The  linearized  2D  shallow  water  equations  of  continuity,  x-  and  ^/-momentum 
without  friction  or  diffusion  take  the  following  form 


dr]  dU  dV 

dt  + dx  dy 


(6.2) 


dU 

dt 

dV_ 

dt 


+ c2|^-DC  = 0 
dx 

+ <?^-  + OU  = 0 


dy 


(6.3) 

(6.4) 


where  where  r]  is  the  surface  elevation,  U and  V are  the  vertically  integrated  velocities 


in  the  x-  and  y-directions,  respectively,  t is  time,  Q is  the  Coriolis  parameter  and 
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c = \JgH  is  the  wave  celerity  and  assuming  that  the  depth,  H is  much  larger  than 
the  surface  elevation. 

Assuming  only  one  tidal  constituent  with  a period  T — these  equations 
can  be  solved  for  U,  V,  and  r]  (Rahman,  1983)  and  are  given  as 

U(x,y,t)=  + 

x sin  (^)  exp  (- ik2m{y\  ~ y)  ~ *crt) 


(6.5) 


V(x,  y,  t)  = [^exp(^^-*m2(yi-2/))]exp(-icrt) 

- H^°2  [exp  (nm»(gi-g)  + im2(yi  - y))]  exp (-iat) 
+ E”=i  Hm  [^  cos  (®*)  + ^ sin  (*f)] 
x exp  (- ik2m{yi  ~ y)  - i°t) 

v(x,  y,  t)  = H0  exp  (nm^~x')  + im2(yi  - y)  - iat ) 
+RH0  exp  - im2(yi  - y)  - iat ) 


(6.6) 


(6.7) 


+ £m=l  Hm  [cos  (***)  + 0^21  sin  (^)] 
x exp  (~ik2m(yi  - y)  - ?crt) 

where  X\  is  the  length  of  the  basin  in  the  ^-direction,  y\  is  the  length  of  the  basin 
in  the  y-direction  and  H0  is  the  amplitude  of  the  tidal  forcing  at  the  open  boundary. 
The  wave  numbers  of  the  mth  Poincare  mode  and  that  of  the  Kelvin  are  given  by 

^ (6.8) 

(6.9) 


j.2  _ _ 

k2  m — 


m2  7T2 

IT 


™2  = -j 
cr 


The  unknown  constants,  R,  Hi,  H2,  ...,  H ^ are  obtained  when  the  equation  for 
V(x,y,t ) = 0 is  satisfied  yielding 

H0m2  [Rexp  (^2^  — exp  ( 'r ^(zi-x) 


+ ES=1  Hm  [k2m  cos  (“f ) + sin  ( 


mTTX 

x\ 


= 0 


(6.10) 


To  solve  for  the  unknown  constants,  the  equation  is  truncated  at  the  N' 


th. 


term  leaving  N + 1 unknowns.  The  equation  is  then  applied  to  N + 1 points  on 
(0,  xi)  resulting  in  N + 1 simultaneous  equations  for  the  N 4-1  unknowns  which  are 
then  solved.  As  N is  increased,  a converging  sequence  of  values  is  found  for  R and 
each  of  the  Hm' s.  The  computational  grid  used  in  the  wind  stress  test  is  a 40x40 
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cell,  orthogonal  grid  with  a length  and  width  of  41  km  (Figure  6.2).  The  depth  is  a 
constant  10  m and  the  grid  spacings,  Ax  and  Ay  are  fixed  at  1 km.  Using  the  analytic 
solution,  surface  elevation  and  velocity  are  imposed  at  the  southern  boundary  with 
Q = 0.00001,  T = 12  hours,  and  H0  — 50  cm.  As  can  be  seen  in  a comparison 
between  the  simulated  and  measured  water  level  and  velocity  (Figure  6.3),  the  model 
is  able  to  simulate  this  analytic  test  well. 


E 

o 

'St 


u=o 


Tl=T|(X,t) 


40  km 


Figure  6.2:  Grid  system  for  Coriolis  test.  The  three  stations  used  for  comparison  are 
given  the  letters:  a,  b,  and  c. 


6.3  Tidal  Forcing  in  a Basin  with  Linearly  Varying  Depth 

To  validate  the  wetting  and  drying  scheme  developed,  a robust  analytical 
test  needs  to  be  performed.  Carrier  and  Greenspan  (1958)  obtained  the  theoretical 
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Figure  6.3:  A comparison  between  analytic  and  simulated  surface  elevation  and  ve- 
locity at  the  three  locations,  a,  b,  and  c.  Solid  lines  indicate  analytic  solutions  for 
surface  elevation  while  dotted  lines  indicate  analytic  solutions  for  velocity  in  the  y- 
direction.  Circles  indicate  the  simulated  solution  for  surface  elevation  and  squares 
indicate  the  simulated  solution  for  velocity  in  the  y-direction. 


solution  to  wave  propagation  on  a linearly  sloping  beach(Figure  6.4).  Their  solution 
was  also  used  by  Liu  (1988),  Luo  (1993),  Davis  (1996)  and  Lee  (2000). 

The  one-dimensional  nonlinear  shallow  water  equations  can  be  written  as 


£+£[W  + a-)«1-o 

(6.11) 

du*  du*  drj* 

dt*  1 U dx*  1 9 dx*  " 

(6.12) 

where  asterisks  denote  dimensional  quantities,  r/  is  the  water  surface  elevation  above 
the  mean  water  level,  h is  the  still  water  depth  which  varies  linearly  with  x,  and  u 
is  the  velocity  in  the  x-direction.  Letting  L be  the  characteristic  length  scale  of  the 
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Figure  6.4:  Wave  propagating  on  a linearly  sloping  beach. 


wave,  the  time  and  velocity  scales  can  be  defined  as 


T = 


1L0  — 


rr 
V (t>9 

(6.13) 

(6.14) 

where  (j>  is  the  beach  angle.  The  equations  are  then  non-dimensionalized  using  the 
following  relations: 


x = 
t = 
V = 
h - 
u = 


x^_ 

T 

t* 

T 

rf_ 

<t>L 

h* 

Jl~x 

v*_ 

U0 


Defining 


h + T]  = x + T] 


Equations  6.11  and  6.12  then  become 


(6.15) 


(6.16) 


it  + [h  + x)«L  = 0 


(6.17) 
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ut  + uux  + T]x  = 0 (6.18) 

Rewriting  Equations  6.17  and  6.18  in  terms  of  u and  c gives 

2ct  + 2ucx  + cux  — 0 (6.19) 

ut  + uux  + 2ccx  = 1 (6.20) 


Carrier  and  Greenspan  (1958)  transformed  Equations  6.19  and  6.20  into  a problem 
with  only  one  linear  equation  through  a series  of  elegant  transformations.  A brief 
derivation  will  be  presented  here.  Adding  and  subtracting  Equations  6.19  and  6.20 
gives 

d . . dx  , 

— (u2c  — t)  — 0 along  — = uc  (6.21) 

Wi/  CLL 

Defining  the  characteristic  variables  £ and  £ as 


£ = u + 2c  — t 


(6.22) 


—£  = u — 2c  — t 

Equation  6.21  becomes 

£ = constant  along  — = u + c 


(6.23) 


dx 


£ = constant  along 


dt 

dx 

dt 


= u — c 


(6.24) 


(6.25) 


Assuming  x and  t are  functions  of  £ and  £,  then  for  £ = constant  or  £ = constant 

dx 

(6.26) 


dx 


= if  £ = constant 


dt  2L 
ai 


, dx 

_ _ 9C_  :r 

dt  ~ 


£ = constant 
From  these  two  equations,  it  can  be  shown  that 


(6.27) 


X£  = t^(u  + c) 

(6.28) 

X^  = t{(u  + c) 

(6.29) 
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u + c — 


u — c = 


(3C  ~ Q 

4 

(C  - 30 


be  attained 

+ t 

(6.30) 

+ t 

(6.31) 

Substituting  Equations  6.30  and  6.31  into  Equations  6.28  and  6.29  yields  the  following 
transform  relationships  between  (x,  t)  and  (£,£): 

*{(3C~0  , (t2\ 


xs 


(6.32) 

(6.33) 


Eliminating  x from  Equations  6.32  and  6.33  results  in 

2(C  + £)*<?  + 3 (t{  + = 0 


(6.34) 


a linear  partial  differential  equation.  It  is  convenient  to  introduce  new  variables  a 
and  A defined  as 


A = f-C  = 2 (t-u) 

(6.35) 

a = £ + £ = 4c 

(6.36) 

3 1L 

t(J(T  “t” 

a 

(6.37) 

Equation  6.34  then  becomes 


Since  t = | + u from  Equation  6.35,  u must  also  satisfy  Equation  6.37,  thus 


^AA  — ^aa  4"" 

Introducing  a “potential”,  A),  defined  as 

W 

u = — 


3 tin 


(6.38) 


(6.39) 


Equation  6.38  becomes 


, ^P<j 

WW  — Wocr  4 

O 


(6.40) 
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Equation  6.40  is  a single  partial  differential  equation  whose  boundary  condition  at 
the  shoreline  is  a — 0,  which  corresponds  to  the  condition  c = 0,  i.e.  , the  total  water 
depth  at  the  shoreline  must  equal  zero  at  all  times. 

Using  the  variables  a,  A,  and  the  potential,  ip(a,  A),  Carrier  and  Greenspan 
(1958)  proposed  the  following  expressions  for  t,  x,  rj,  u,  and  c: 


. _ A . _ A (pa 

*“2+”“  2+V 


u 


X 


+ c2  + 


<p\  _ 

4 2 U 


2 

+ — 4 

4 16 


2 2 
2 cr  (px  aZ 

ri=c  -X  = r6-X  = -T-T6 


(6.41) 

(6.42) 

(6.43) 

(6.44) 

(6.45) 


If  ip(cr,  A)  is  given,  then  Equations  6.41  through  6.45  give  t , x,  rj,  u,  and 
c parametrically  in  terms  of  a and  A.  In  general,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  direct 
functional  relationships  for  r)  and  u in  terms  of  x and  t. 

Carrier  and  Greenspan  (1958)  point  out  a solution  to  Equation  6.40  is 


<p(cr,  A)  = -8AoJ0 


(6.46) 


where  Aa  is  an  arbitrary  amplitude  parameter  and  J0  is  a zeroth  order  Bessel  function 
of  the  first  kind.  This  potential  represents  a standing  wave  solution  resulting  from 
the  perfect  reflection  of  a unit  frequency  wave.  With  ip(a,  A)  given,  Equations  6.41 
through  6.45  will  implicitly  give  the  solution  of  the  standing  wave. 

To  evaluate  r)(x,  t ) and  u(x,  t ) for  a given  x and  t,  Equations  6.41  through  6.45 
must  be  solved  numerically.  For  specific  values  of  x and  t,  a and  A are  determined 
using  a least  squares  method  so  that  rj(x,t)  and  u(x,t)  are  easily  obtained  from 
Equations  6.43  and  6.44,  respectively. 

The  length  of  the  basin,  Lx,  is  62  km  and  the  width  10  km.  The  bottom  slope, 
a,  is  1:2500.  The  height  above  still  water  on  the  left  side,  Hi  is  2 m and  the  depth 
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below  still  water  on  the  right  side,  HR  is  24  m.  The  period  of  the  long  wave  is  1 hr 
or  a frequency,  u*,  of  0.001745  1/s.  The  characteristic  length  scale,  L is  defined  by 

L = = 1288  m (6.47) 

K) 

which  yields  the  velocity  scale 

u0  = \J(j)gL  = 2.25  m/s  (6.48) 

For  the  numerical  simulation,  a 620  x 5 rectangular  grid  (Ax  = 100  m,  Ay  = 
2000  m)  is  used  along  with  a time  step  of  At  = 30  s is  chosen.  The  degree  of 
implicitness,  8i,  is  chosen  to  be  0.55  and  the  tolerance  of  the  conjugate  gradient 
solver  is  10~6.  At  t = 0 an  initial  wave  form,  as  calculated  by  the  theoretical  solution, 
is  applied  to  the  surface  elevation.  For  t > 0,  the  wave  amplitude  at  the  offshore 
boundary,  rf  (t)  is  given  by 

rj*(t)  = rj(t)<f>L  (6.49) 

where  77(f)  is  the  dimensionless  value  of  the  wave  amplitude  obtained  from  the  theo- 
retical solution.  After  three  periods,  the  numerical  solution  of  the  standing  wave  is 
obtained  and  compared  to  the  theoretical  solution. 

Figures  6.5  and  6.6  show  comparisons  between  simulated  and  theoretical  wave 
profiles  over  the  length  of  the  basin  during  7 time  instants  of  a half  period.  The  model 
is  able  to  simulate  the  wetting  and  drying  of  the  shoreline  well. 

6.4  Conjugate  Gradient  Tolerance  Analysis 

As  was  discussed  in  Chapter  5,  an  iterative  solver  is  used  to  solve  the  9- 
diagonal  matrix  (Equation  5.16)  for  surface  elevation  which  results  from  a semi- 
implicit  or  implicit  discretization.  This  matrix  is  solved  using  Aztec  (Tuminaro  et  al., 
1999),  a parallel  iterative  solver.  The  iterative  solving  algorithm  ceases  if  a residual 
(Equation  5.43)  is  less  than  a specified  tolerance.  To  determine  the  effect  of  chang- 
ing this  tolerance  on  the  outcome  of  the  numerical  solver,  several  simulations  were 
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Figure  6.5:  Non-dimensional  wave  profiles  as  predicted  by  theory  and  the  numerical 
model  for  times  t — 0 through  t — n/2. 


performed  using  different  tolerances.  The  simulation  chosen  was  the  analytic  test  for 
tidal  forcing  with  Coriolis  discussed  previously.  Comparisons  between  the  simulated 
water  level  and  velocities  using  the  very  small  default  tolerance  (10~6)  and  larger 
ones  are  shown  in  Table  6.2.  The  results  show  that  a tolerance  as  large  10-4  changes 
the  results  by  less  than  10~4%. 
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Figure  6.6:  Non-dimensional  wave  profiles  as  predicted  by  theory  and  the  numerical 
model  for  times  t — 2n/3  through  t = 7r. 


Table  6.2:  The  RMS  difference  (/10-4)  between  the  surface  elevation,  77,  u-averaged, 
U,  and  u-averaged,  V,  velocities  calculated  with  a conjugate  gradient  tolerance  of 
10-6  and  the  results  calculated  with  tolerances  of  10~2,  10~3,  10-4,  and  1CT5.  Results 
shown  are  for  the  5 day  simulation  used  to  compare  with  the  analytic  test  for  Coriolis 
and  are  given  in  units  of  m and  m/s,  respectively. 

Station  Variable  Tolerance 


10~2 

10-3 

10"4 

10~5 

10~6 

a 

V 

5.41 

1.35 

0.57 

0.17 

0.00 

b 

U 

1.49 

0.29 

0.12 

0.00 

0.00 

c 

V 

3.07 

0.71 

0.24 

0.17 

0.00 

a 

V 

4.52 

1.25 

0.47 

0.17 

0.00 

b 

u 

1.20 

0.37 

0.29 

0.24 

0.00 

c 

V 

5.00 

1.34 

0.49 

0.37 

0.00 

a 

V 

4.57 

1.28 

0.49 

0.12 

0.00 

b 

u 

2.55 

0.59 

0.12 

0.24 

0.00 

c 

V 

5.08 

1.45 

0.60 

0.51 

0.00 
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6.5  Parallel  Timing  Analysis 

To  determine  how  well  the  model  performs  in  parallel,  simulations  are  per- 
formed using  various  processor  and  simulation  configurations  on  the  explicit,  semi- 
implicit  and  implicit  model  formulations.  In  addition,  the  conjugate  gradient  algo- 
rithm in  Aztec  (Tuminaro  et  al.,  1999)  can  be  modified;  thus,  affecting  the  simu- 
lation time.  This  simulation  chosen  as  a basis  for  experimentation  was  the  simple 
wind  setup  test  described  previously.  Figure  6.7  shows  the  grid  configuration  for  a 
multi-processor  case  with  the  x-direction  split  among  four  processors. 


p p p p 

r0  ' 1 * 2 ' 3 


Figure  6.7:  Four  processor  grid  configuration  for  the  simulations  used  to  calculate 
speedup  with  the  PEM.  The  number  of  cells  in  the  x-  and  ^-directions  are  Nx  and 
Ny,  respectively. 

6.5.1  Explicit  Mode 

In  general,  explicit  discretization  of  an  equations  yields  equations  which  are 
easily  solved  in  parallel.  Difficulty  and  loss  of  speed  occurs  only  at  the  end  of  a given 
time  step  when  information  must  be  passed  to  other  processors.  However,  due  to 
stringent  time  step  limitations  (At  < Ax/u),  explicit  formulations  are  difficult  to  use 
in  practical  simulations  which  requite  fast  simulation  times  and  small  grid  spacings. 
Table  6.3  illustrates  the  CPU  times  for  various  grid  sizes  using  a 1 s time  step  which 
are  then  plotted  in  Figure  6.8.  These  results  show  how  the  speedup  improves  with  a 
larger  number  of  grid  cells  in  the  ^-direction;  however,  as  the  number  of  cells  in  the  in- 
direction gets  larger  (the  direction  through  which  data  is  passed  to  other  processors), 
the  speedup  decreases. 
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a) 


b) 


Figure  6.8:  Parallel  speedup  using  the  explicit  PEM  and  various  grid  configurations. 
The  time  steps  are  1 s and  the  number  of  cells  in  the  opposite  direction  is  fixed  at 
a)  Ny  = 25  and  b)  Nx  = 200. 
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Figure  6.9:  Parallel  speedup  using  the  semi-implicit  PEM  using  various  grid  sizes 
and  time  steps.  The  size  of  the  grid  and  time  step  are  a)  Ny  = 25  and  At  = 900  s, 
b)  Nx  = 25  and  At  = 900  s and  c)  Nx  — 1600  and  Ny  = 25. 

6.5.2  Semi-Implicit  and  Implicit  Modes 

While  the  semi-implicit  and  implicit  discretizations  is  more  difficult  to  par- 
allelize, they  allow  much  larger  time  steps  to  simulate  the  same  explicit  scenarios. 
Table  6.4  and  Figure  6.9  show  the  speedup  using  different  grid  configurations  and 
time  steps. 

In  addition  to  varying  simulation  parameters,  parallel  timing  simulations  were 
performed  using  the  various  configurations  available  with  Aztec’s  iterative  solver. 
Results  of  these  simulations  are  shown  in  Table  6.5  and  Figure  6.10. 
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Figure  6.10:  Parallel  speedup  using  the  semi-implicit  PEM  and  various  iterative  solve 


configurations.  The  algorithm,  scaling  and  tolerance  are  a)  Row  Sum  and  10  6,  b) 


r^r^c 1 m-6 1 n 
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Figure  6.11:  Parallel  speedup  using  the  semi-implicit  PEM  for  large  values  of  Ny 
where  Nx  = 200  and  At  = 900.  Results  are  calculated  for  one  time  step 


As  can  be  seen  from  the  previous  results,  efficiencies  increase  with  larger  grid 
sizes.  Table  6.6  and  Figure  6.11  show  a series  of  simulations  performed  on  large  grid 
systems  illustrating  this  point.  For  the  200  x 6400  (1.28  million  computational  cells) 
and  20  processors,  a speedup  of  15.10  is  reached. 
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CHAPTER  7 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  PEM 


In  this  chapter,  applications  of  the  coupled  hydrodynamic  and  storm  models 
of  the  newly  developed  PEM  are  presented.  Using  measured  water  level  data  in  the 
IRL,  simulations  were  performed  to  verify  the  model  using  two  hurricanes  formed 
during  the  1999  Atlantic  Hurricane  season.  Additionally,  simulations  of  hypothetical 
hurricanes  were  performed  to  study  the  flooding  caused  by  a hurricane  making  a 
direct  landfall  on  the  lagoon. 

7.1  Historical  Hurricane  Information 

To  effectively  simulate  the  water  level  due  to  a large  storm  like  a hurricane, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a good  description  of  the  storm  itself.  The  primary  source 
of  hurricane  data  comes  from  the  National  Hurricane  Center  Branch  of  NOAA’s 
Tropical  Prediction  Center1. 

Based  on  the  NOAA  data  in  Jarrell  et  al.  (1992),  Landsea  (2000)  created  an 

online  version  of  the  20th  century  hurricane  record  for  each  U.S.  coastal  state  and 

county.  Using  this  data,  Figure  7.1  shows  all  of  the  hurricanes  which  made  landfall  in 

Volusia2,  Brevard3  and  Indian  River4  Counties  during  the  twentieth  century.  Since 

1900,  no  hurricanes  larger  than  Category  2 have  made  landfall  in  these  three  counties 

containing  the  IRL. 

1http://www.  nhc.noaa.gov/ 

2 http://www.aoml.noaa.gov/hrd/tcfaq/counties/FL-Volusia.gif 

3http://www. aoml.noaa.gov/hrd/tcfaq/counties/FL_Brevard. gif 

4http://www. aoml.noaa.gov/hrd/tcfaq/counties/FL  JndianRiver.gif 
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Figure  7.1:  Number  of  hurricanes  which  made  landfall  in  a)  Volusia  County,  b) 
Brevard  County  and  c)  Indian  River  County  per  year.  All  hurricanes  illustrated  are 
minor  (Category  1 and  2)  (Landsea,  2000). 


Hurricane  tracks  can  be  obtained  from  the  “Atlantic  Tracks  File”  which  con- 
tains 6-hourly  (00:00,  06:00,  12:00,  and  18:00  UTC)  center  locations,  maximum  sur- 
face wind  speeds  and  minimum  central  pressure  for  Atlantic  Ocean  tropical  cyclones 
from  1851  to  the  present.  More  information  on  this  dataset  can  be  found  in  Jarvinen 
et  al.  (1984). 
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Another  source  of  useful  information  are  the  National  Hurricane  Center’s  Pre- 
liminary Reports.  These  reports  summarize  the  life  history  and  effects  of  Atlantic 
and  eastern  Pacific  tropical  cyclones.  It  contains  a summary  of  the  cyclone  life  cycle 
and  pertinent  meteorological  data,  including  the  post-analysis  best  track  (six-hourly 
positions  and  intensities)  and  other  meteorological  statistics.  It  also  contains  a de- 
scription of  damage  and  casualties  the  system  produced,  as  well  as  information  on 
forecasts  and  warnings  associated  with  the  cyclone.  The  NHC  writes  a preliminary 
report  on  every  tropical  cyclone  in  its  area  of  responsibility. 

Atmospheric  measurements  of  the  hurricane  itself  can  be  obtained  from  the 
“Hurricane  Hunter”  aircraft  flown  out  of  MacDill  Air  Force  Base  (Aircraft  Operations 
Center5).  These  airplanes  penetrate  the  eyewall  repeatedly  at  altitudes  up  to  20,000 
ft.  and  as  low  as  1,500  feet.  Collected  information  is  sent  to  the  National  Centers 
for  Environmental  Prediction  (NCEP)  in  Camp  Springs,  Maryland,  to  be  used  in 
numerical  computer  models.  NCEP  then  sends  the  model  data  back  to  forecasters  at 
the  National  Hurricane  Center.  The  information  is  important  for  current  hurricane 
predictions  as  well  as  for  research  purposes. 

The  aircraft  probes  every  wind  and  pressure  change  again  and  again  during 
the  course  of  a 10-hour  mission.  The  scientists  aboard  the  aircraft  deploy  instruments 
called  GPS-  (Global  Positioning  System)  dropwindsondes  as  the  airplanes  fly  through 
the  hurricane.  These  devices  continuously  radio  back  measurements  (“Vortex  Data 
Messages”)  of  pressure,  humidity,  temperature,  and  wind  direction  and  speed  as 
the  instruments  fall  toward  the  sea,  providing  a detailed  look  at  the  intensity  and 
structure  of  the  storm  (Table  7.1). 

7.2  1999  Atlantic  Hurricane  Season 

Although  no  hurricanes  made  direct  landfall  in  the  IRL  during  the  1999  At- 
lantic hurricane  season,  the  tidal  record  of  water  level  at  Sebastian  Inlet  (FDEP 


5http://www. omao.noaa.gov/aoc/index.html 
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Table  7.1:  Information  contained  in  a Vortex  Data  Message. 
Line  Description 

(A)  Date  and  time  of  the  vortex  fix 

(B)  Position  of  the  vortex  fix 

(C)  Minimum  height  of  a standard  pressure  level 

(D)  Estimate  of  maximum  surface  wind 

(E)  Bearing  and  range  to  the  maximum  surface  wind 
from  the  center 

(F)  Maximum  flight  level  wind  near  storm  center 

(G)  Bearing  and  range  from  the  storm  center 
to  the  maximum  flight  level  wind 

(H)  Minimum  sea  level  pressure 

(I)  Maximum  flight  level  temperature  and  pressure 
altitude  outside  the  eye 

(J)  Maximum  flight  level  temperature  and  pressure 
altitude  inside  the  eye 

(K)  Dew  point  and  sea  surface  temperature  inside  the  eye 

(L)  Eye  character 

(M)  Eye  shape  orientation  and  diameter 

(N)  Confirmation  of  position  and  time  fix 

(O)  Fix  determined  by  / fix  level 

(P)  Navigation  fix  accuracy 

(Q)  Remarks  section 


#872-2004)  (Figure  7.2)  shows  that  two  storms  came  close  enough  to  cause  a notice- 
able storm  surge,  once  in  September  and  once  in  October.  These  surges  correspond 
to  the  passage  of  Hurricanes  Floyd  and  Irene,  respectively.  The  tracks  of  these  storms 

were  obtained  from  the  Atlantic  Tracks  File  and  are  shown  in  Figure  7.3. 

7.2.1  Hurricane  Floyd 

The  following  characterization  of  Hurricane  Floyd  (September  7-17,  1999)  was 
taken  from  Pasch  et  al.  (1999). 

Floyd  was  a large  and  intense  Cape  Verde  hurricane  that  pounded  the 
central  and  northern  Bahama  islands,  seriously  threatened  Florida,  struck  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina  and  moved  up  the  United  States  east  coast  into  New 
England.  It  neared  the  threshold  of  category  five  intensity  on  the  Saffir/Simp- 
son  Hurricane  Scale  as  it  approached  the  Bahamas,  and  produced  a flood  disas- 
ter of  immense  proportions  in  the  eastern  United  States,  particularly  in  North 
Carolina. 
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Figure  7.2:  Measured  water  level  at  Sebastian  Inlet  (FDEP  #872-2004)  during  the 
1999  Atlantic  hurricane  season  (June-November). 


Table  7.2  shows  the  history  of  Hurricane  Floyd  with  all  of  the  characteristics, 

except  for  radius  to  maximum  wind  speed  which  was  obtained  from  the  previously 

mentioned  Atlantic  Tracks  File.  The  radius  of  maximum  wind  speed  was  calculated 

from  the  Vortex  Data  Messages.  The  Vortex  Data  Message  measurements  are  not 

taken  at  any  specific  time  and  represent  instantaneous  conditions,  so  the  messages 

were  converted  to  hourly  values  and  then  subjected  to  a 5-hour  moving  average. 
7.2.2  Hurricane  Irene 

The  following  characterization  of  Hurricane  Irene  (October  13-19,  1999)  was 
taken  from  Avila  (1999). 

Irene  was  a typical  wet  October  tropical  cyclone  that  moved  over  the 
Florida  Keys  and  southeast  Florida  dumping  from  10  to  20  inches  of  rain. 
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Table  7.2:  History  of  Hurricane  Floyd  (September  1999).  R is  the  radius  to  the 
maximum  wind  speed,  Vmax  and  A P is  the  pressure  drop.  The  Atlantic  Tracks  File 
is  the  source  of  all  attributes  except  pressure  drop  which  comes  from  Vortex  Data 
Messages. 


Date 

Time 

Longitude 

Latitude 

UTM 

A P 

R 

^ max 

(Julian  Day) 

(UTC) 

(deg  W) 

(deg  N) 

X(m) 

Y(m) 

(in  hg) 

(n  mi) 

(knots) 

9/7(250) 

18:00 

45  35  00 

14  36  00 

4544772 

1962378 

-0.154 

25 

9/8(251) 

00:00 

46  54  00 

15  00  00 

4368089 

1984941 

-0.183 

30 

06:00 

48  12  00 

15  18  00 

4198678 

1995468 

-0.242 

35 

12:00 

49  35  00 

15  48  00 

4017494 

2030311 

-0.301 

40 

18:00 

51  05  00 

16  17  00 

3825713 

2061059 

-0.390 

45 

9/9(252) 

00:00 

52  35  00 

16  42  00 

3638538 

2084194 

-0.390 

45 

06:00 

53  54  00 

17  06  00 

3476094 

2109350 

-0.301 

45 

12:00 

55  05  00 

17  17  00 

3335104 

2111219 

-0.301 

101 

50 

18:00 

56  17  00 

17  53  00 

3186679 

2163461 

-0.508 

81 

60 

9/10(253) 

00:00 

57  12  00 

18  17  00 

3075605 

2196475 

-0.537 

60 

60 

06:00 

58  12  00 

18  36  00 

2957561 

2218544 

-0.685 

48 

60 

12:00 

58  47  00 

19  17  00 

2881406 

2290169 

-0.715 

49 

70 

18:00 

59  35  00 

20  12  00 

2778180 

2385504 

-1.128 

29 

70 

9/11(254) 

00:00 

60  24  00 

20  47  00 

2679401 

2441391 

-1.246 

27 

80 

06:00 

61  05  00 

21  23  00 

2595784 

2501087 

-1.482 

21 

95 

12:00 

62  00  00 

21  53  00 

2489300 

2545919 

-1.512 

20 

95 

18:00 

63  00  00 

22  30  00 

2373319 

2603250 

-1.394 

33 

90 

9/12(255) 

00:00 

64  05  00 

22  42  00 

2255481 

2612213 

-1.364 

39 

85 

06:00 

65  11  00 

22  47  00 

2138161 

2608504 

-1.571 

29 

95 

12:00 

66  11  00 

23  00  00 

2030372 

2621888 

-1.719 

25 

105 

18:00 

67  24  00 

23  12  00 

1900831 

2631857 

-2.162 

20 

115 

9/13(256) 

00:00 

68  41  00 

23  23  00 

1765373 

2640357 

-2.427 

19 

125 

06:00 

70  00  00 

23  36  00 

1627003 

2653468 

-2.693 

15 

135 

12:00 

71  24  00 

23  53  00 

1480423 

2674625 

-2.723 

18 

135 

18:00 

72  54  00 

24  06  00 

1325079 

2689067 

-2.664 

14 

125 

9/14(257) 

00:00 

74  00  00 

24  30  00 

1210379 

2727486 

-2.634 

17 

115 

06:00 

75  18  00 

24  53  00 

1076356 

2763962 

-2.545 

25 

105 

12:00 

76  18  00 

25  23  00 

973140 

2815566 

-2.457 

37 

105 

18:00 

77  00  00 

26  06  00 

900179 

2892747 

-2.457 

33 

110 

9/15(258) 

00:00 

77  41  00 

27  06  00 

828886 

3001683 

-2.368 

28 

115 

06:00 

78  30  00 

28  12  00 

745399 

3121716 

-2.309 

31 

110 

12:00 

78  54  00 

29  17  00 

704008 

3241029 

-2.073 

34 

100 

18:00 

79  05  00 

30  36  00 

683756 

3386656 

-1.955 

34 

95 

9/16(259) 

00:00 

78  41  00 

32  05  00 

718654 

3551833 

-1.866 

28 

90 

06:00 

78  00  00 

33  42  00 

778069 

3732741 

-1.689 

31 

90 

12:00 

76  48  00 

35  42  00 

880083 

3958613 

-1.364 

61 

70 

18:00 

75  18  00 

38  00  00 

1000658 

4220970 

-1.158 

60 

9/17(260) 

00:00 

73  30  00 

40  35  00 

1135012 

4519416 

-0.980 

50 

06:00 

72  05  00 

42  05  00 

1237812 

4697458 

-0.892 

50 

12:00 

70  35  00 

43  17  00 

1345423 

4845056 

-0.862 

45 

18:00 

68  54  00 

44  12  00 

1467035 

4965603 

-0.833 

45 
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Figure  7.3:  Tracks  of  Atlantic  Hurricanes  Floyd  and  Irene  (1999). 


This  resulted  in  severe  flooding  conditions.  This  type  of  tropical  cyclone  was 
a common  phenomena  during  the  30’s  and  40’s. 

Table  7.3  show  the  history  of  Hurricane  Irene  with  the  characteristics  obtained 
in  the  same  manner  as  Hurricane  Floyd. 

7.3  Parallel  Grid  Systems  and  Boundary  Conditions 

Storm  surge  simulations  were  performed  using  the  previously  developed  (Chap- 
ter 5)  and  verified  PEM  (Chapter  6).  Before  simulations  began,  two  parallel  grid  sys- 
tems were  created  along  with  an  appropriate  set  of  boundary  conditions  to  simulate 
Hurricanes  Floyd  and  Irene. 
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Table  7.3:  History  of  Hurricane  Irene  (October  1999).  R is  the  radius  to  the  maximum 


wind  speed, 

Vmax  and  A P is  the  pressure  drop.  The  Atlantic  Tracks  File  is  the 

source 

of  All  attributes  except  pressure  drop  which  comes 

from  Vortex  Data  Messages. 

Date 

Time 

Longitude 

Latitude 

UTM 

A P 

R 

(Julian  Day) 

(UTC) 

(deg  W) 

(deg  N) 

X(m) 

Y(m) 

(in  hg) 

(n  mi) 

(knots) 

10/12(285) 

12:00 

82  00  00 

15  53  00 

392940 

1756179 

-0.213 

20 

18:00 

83  00  00 

16  23  00 

286390 

1812280 

-0.213 

20 

10/13(286) 

00:00 

83  11  00 

16  42  00 

267182 

1847531 

-0.242 

20 

06:00 

83  18  00 

17  17  00 

255493 

1912242 

-0.272 

30 

12:00 

83  24  00 

18  30  00 

246592 

2047067 

-0.301 

35 

18:00 

83  35  00 

19  47  00 

229327 

2189441 

-0.360 

45 

10/14(287) 

00:00 

83  35  00 

20  42  00 

230911 

2290956 

-0.419 

33 

55 

06:00 

83  35  00 

21  00  00 

231445 

2324181 

-0.419 

26 

60 

12:00 

82  54  00 

21  17  00 

302880 

2354553 

-0.478 

27 

60 

18:00 

82  24  00 

22  23  00 

355870 

2475784 

-0.537 

28 

60 

10/15(288) 

00:00 

82  35  00 

23  06  00 

337840 

2555321 

-0.744 

49 

60 

06:00 

82  11  00 

23  47  00 

379433 

2630589 

-0.744 

73 

65 

12:00 

81  48  00 

24  23  00 

418871 

2696747 

-0.774 

50 

65 

18:00 

81  18  00 

25  06  00 

469751 

2775896 

-0.803 

44 

65 

10/16(289) 

00:00 

80  35  00 

26  06  00 

541665 

2886662 

-0.803 

32 

65 

06:00 

80  11  00 

27  00  00 

581029 

2986530 

-0.833 

33 

65 

12:00 

80  05  00 

27  47  00 

590313 

3073368 

-0.921 

55 

65 

18:00 

79  54  00 

28  36  00 

607555 

3163990 

-0.862 

54 

65 

10/17(290) 

00:00 

79  48  00 

29  23  00 

616453 

3250878 

-0.862 

80 

65 

06:00 

79  48  00 

30  12  00 

615511 

3341375 

-0.833 

77 

65 

12:00 

79  41  00 

31  12  00 

625442 

3452329 

-0.862 

60 

65 

18:00 

79  00  00 

32  12  00 

688520 

3564170 

-1.039 

42 

70 

10/18(291) 

00:00 

77  24  00 

33  24  00 

834866 

3701236 

-1.099 

33 

80 

06:00 

75  11  00 

34  47  00 

1032509 

3864271 

-1.453 

95 

12:00 

71  35  00 

36  47  00 

1341320 

4112249 

-1.571 

90 

18:00 

67  24  00 

39  00  00 

1679930 

4405628 

-1.335 

80 

10/19(292) 

00:00 

61  00  00 

41  30  00 

2172925 

4791818 

-1.335 

80 

06:00 

51  30  00 

44  54  00 

2825303 

5413844 

-1.335 

80 

12:00 

48  00  00 

48  00  00 

2940097 

5867213 

-1.335 

80 

18:00 

45  00  00 

51  00  00 

2980858 

6293166 

-1.335 

80 

7.3.1  The  IRL  PEM  Parallel  Grid  System 


Two  rotated  coordinate  systems  (Figure  7.4),  20  processor  PEM  parallel  grid 
system  were  developed  to  study  circulation  in  the  IRL.  The  first  280  x 128  grid  system 
was  developed  using  a constant  Ax  and  Ay  of  625  m and  will  be  referred  to  from  here 
on  as  the  “coarse  grid”.  This  grid  system  was  divided  in  the  x-direction  such  that 
each  of  the  20  processors  solved  a 14  x 128  section  of  the  overall  grid.  The  second 
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1400  x 640  grid  system  was  developed  by  refining  the  first  grid  system  five  times  in 
both  the  x-  and  y-directions  (Figure  7.5)  and  will  be  referred  to  from  here  on  as  the 
“fine  grid”.  This  grid  system  has  a constant  Ax  and  Ay  of  125  m and  was  divided 
in  the  rr-direction  such  that  each  of  the  20  processors  solved  a 70  x 640  section  of 
the  overall  grid.  Each  large  box  in  the  figures  corresponds  to  the  domain  solved  by 
one  processor.  The  entire  grid  system  was  split  into  a 20  processor  configuration  to 
correspond  with  a 20  processor  Beowulf  Cluster. 

The  grid  systems  were  designed  to  both  include  as  much  of  the  land  area  to 
the  west  of  the  lagoon  as  practically  possible  for  simulation  of  flooding  due  to  storms 
and  include  as  much  of  the  offshore  area  as  possible  to  minimize  the  effect  of  the 
boundary  on  model  results.  Figure  7.6  compares  the  resolution  of  the  CH3D  IRL 
fine  grid  mentioned  earlier(Figure  2.7)  and  the  parallel  PEM  grids. 

Using  bathymetry  and  a shoreline  provided  by  the  SJRWMD  (NAVD88), 
and  the  SJRWMD  five  foot  Digital  Elevation  Model  (DEM)  topographic  contours 
(NGVD29)  of  the  IRL,  the  coarse  (Figure  7.7)  and  fine  grid  bathymetry  were  devel- 
oped. The  shoreline  was  fixed  to  an  elevation  of  2.5  ft  (NGVD29)  and  then  com- 
bined with  the  DEM  topographic  data.  The  combined  dataset  was  then  converted  to 
NAVD88  via  Vertcon.  Using  the  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District  (FIND)  Survey 
96  of  the  Atlantic  Intracoastal  Waterway  (ICW),  an  ICW  was  imposed  into  both  grid 
systems  at  a depth  of  4 m (NAVD88). 

Although  neither  hurricane  made  landfall  in  the  IRL,  the  center  of  Hurricane 

Irene  did  pass  through  the  parallel  grid  systems  (Figure  7.8). 

7.3.2  Alternative  Possible  Grid  Systems 

Currently,  the  PEM  only  allows  the  grid  system  to  split  entirely  in  the  re- 
direction or  entirely  in  the  y-direction.  However,  assuming  an  overall  grid  size  of 
1400  x 640,  many  other  possible  domain  decomposition  configurations  exist  (Figure 
7.9).  Configuration  A is  used  for  this  study. 
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70  Cells 


Figure  7.4:  The  Cartesian  fine  grid  system  is  rotated  a degrees  about  the  point 
(x0,  y0)  where  x0  is  480832  (UTM),  y0  is  3.219e6  (UTM),  and  a is  67.7. 

In  general,  the  computational  speed  of  the  PEM  is  determined  by  how  many 
messages  must  be  sent  between  processors.  While  the  configuration  used  in  this 
study,  A,  was  relatively  easy  to  implement,  it  would  not  be  the  fastest  because  more 
messages  are  sent  than  several  of  the  other  configurations  (Table  7.4).  Configurations 
B and  C require  the  fewest  number  of  elements  to  be  passed  between  processors. 
Thus,  if  the  PEM  were  capable  of  splitting  the  domain  in  both  the  x-  and  y-directions 
simultaneously,  Configurations  B and  C would  be  a better  choice.  As  shown  in  Figure 
7.9,  Configurations  B and  C are  also  the  configurations  with  aspect  ratios  closest  to 


1. 
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10 


Figure  7.5:  The  IRL  fine  grid  system  developed  for  the  PEM  ( Ax  = A y = 125m). 


7.3.3  Boundary  Conditions 

This  sections  describes  the  development  of  the  tidal,  wind  stress  and  pressure 

gradient  boundary  conditions  using  for  PEM  storm  surge  simulations. 

Tidal  forcing 

Normally  when  simulating  circulation  and  transport  in  an  estuary  exposed  to 
the  open  ocean,  using  measured  water  level  as  a tidal  boundary  condition  can  be 
properly  justified.  However  when  trying  to  simulate  a storm  surge,  measured  water 
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a) 


b) 


Figure  7.6:  A resolution  comparison  between  a)  the  IRL  fine  grid  developed  for 
CH3D  (thin  lines)  and  b)  the  IRL  coarse  (solid  thin  lines)  and  fine  grids  (dotted 
lines)  developed  for  the  PEM  in  the  vicinity  of  Mosquito  Lagoon. 


Table  7.4:  Number  of  elements  sent  by  each  processor  to  its  corresponding  neighbor 
processors  for  different  20  processor  configurations  of  the  overall  fine  grid  (1400x640). 
The  number  of  processors  sending  data  in  a particular  direction  is  given  in  parenthesis. 
The  number  of  cells  ghost  cells  sent  to  a neighbor  processor,  T,  is  2. 


Configuration 

m 

n 

N or  S 
&) 

E or  W 
(^T) 

NE,NW, 
SE,or  SW 
( T 2) 

Maximum 
(per  processor) 

Total 

(all  processors) 

A 

20 

i 

1280(19) 

2560 

48640 

B 

10 

2 

280(10) 

640(18) 

4(9) 

1568 

28784 

C 

5 

4 

560(15) 

320(16) 

4(12) 

1776 

27232 

D 

1 

20 

2800(19) 

5600 

106400 

E 

2 

10 

1400(18) 

128(10) 

4(9) 

2936 

53104 

F 

4 

5 

700(16) 

256(15) 

4(12) 

1928 

30272 
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Figure  7.7:  The  elevation  of  the  coarse  grid  system. 
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Figure  7.8:  Tracks  of  Hurricanes  Floyd  and  Irene  (1999)  in  the  vicinity  of  the  20 
processor  IRL  PEM  grids. 

level  cannot  be  used  directly  as  tidal  forcing  because  the  measured  water  level  data 
already  contain  the  storm  induced  setup  which  the  model  is  trying  to  simulate. 

Instead,  for  the  simulations  presented  herein,  the  tidal  boundary  condition 
was  generated  by  combining  a harmonically  regenerated  water  level  with  a measured 
water  level  passed  through  a filter  designed  to  remove  tidal  signals.  This  method  of 
combining  water  levels  allows  both  the  tidal  constituents  and  long  term  seasonal  water 
level  changes  to  be  included  in  the  tidal  forcing.  Before  combining,  the  hurricane 
surges  in  the  filtered  water  level  were  removed  such  that  after  combining,  the  water 
level  should  be  equal  to  the  measured  water  level  at  Sebastian  Inlet  except  with  the 
surges  of  Hurricane  Floyd  and  Irene  removed.  The  exact  procedure  for  generating 
the  tidal  boundary  condition  appears  below: 
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a) 


d) 


m=20 


o 

CM 

II 
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m=1 


b) 


CM 

II 
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m=10 


e) 
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II 
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c) 


f) 


m=5  m=4 

Figure  7.9:  Possible  20  processor  IRL  parallel  grid  configurations.  Assuming  an 
overall  grid  size  of  1400  x 640,  the  sub-grids  would  be  of  size  a)  70  x 640  (0.11),  b) 
140  x 320  (0.44),  c)  280  x 160  (1.75),  d)  1400  x 32  (43.75),  e)  700  x 64  (10.94),  and 
f)  350  x 128  (2.73)  where  aspect  ratios  of  the  sub-grids  are  given  in  parenthesis. 


• The  measured  water  level  station  at  Sebastian  Inlet  (FDEP  #872-2004)  (Figure 
4.1)  was  selected  as  the  base  water  level  for  the  tidal  boundary  condition. 

• A harmonic  analysis  was  performed  on  the  measured  water  level  at  Sebastian 
Inlet  using  the  Institute  of  Ocean  Sciences  Tidal  Package  (IOS  TP)  (Foreman, 
1996). 

• Using  the  60  constituents  generated  by  the  IOS  TP,  the  tidal  signal  at  Sebastian 
Inlet  was  regenerated. 
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a) 


b) 


Figure  7.10:  The  filtered  measured  water  level  at  Sebastian  Inlet  (FDEP  #872-2004) 
a)  during  all  of  1999  and  b)  during  the  passing  of  Hurricanes  Floyd  and  Irene  which 
also  shows  how  the  surges  were  removed. 


• The  Doodson  and  Warburg  (1941)  39-hourly  weighted  average  tidal  filter  as 
described  by  Groves  (1955)  was  applied  to  the  original  Sebastian  Inlet  measured 
water  level. 

• To  remove  any  high  frequency  noise  in  the  filtered  water  level,  another  5-hourly 
weighted  average  binomial  filter  (Panofsky  and  Brier,  1963)  was  applied.  The 
twice  filtered  water  level  at  Sebastian  Inlet  for  1999  appears  in  Figure  7.10a. 
The  two  large  peaks  on  either  side  of  Julian  Day  270  are  Hurricanes  Floyd  and 


Irene. 
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Figure  7.11:  The  a)  harmonically  regenerated  water  level  at  Sebastian  Inlet  and  the 
b)  combined  filtered  and  harmonically  regenerated  water  level  at  Sebastian  Inlet. 


• The  Hurricane  Floyd  and  Irene  surges  in  the  filtered  water  level  data  were  cutoff 
(Figure  7.10b). 

• The  filtered  water  level  with  surges  removed  was  combined  with  the  de-meaned 
harmonically  regenerated  water  level  yielding  the  tidal  boundary  condition  used 
by  the  model  for  the  Hurricane  Floyd  and  Irene  simulations.  The  harmonically 
regenerated  water  level  and  the  combined  water  level  for  1999  appear  in  Figure 


7.11. 
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Atmospheric  pressure  gradient 

The  wind  model  uses  an  exponentially  decaying  atmospheric  pressure.  The 
actual  atmospheric  pressure  is  not  applied  directly  inside  the  model  domain;  however, 
the  gradient  in  atmospheric  pressure  is  applied  to  the  u-  and  ^-momentum  equations. 
Using  the  equations  described  previously  and  the  location,  speed,  direction  and  cen- 
tral pressure  for  a hurricane,  the  gradient  of  atmospheric  pressure  is  applied.  In 

addition,  along  open  boundaries  a inverse  barometric  effect  term  is  applied. 

Wind  forcing 

Using  the  wind  model  described  in  Chapter  5,  a time  and  space  varying  hur- 
ricane wind  field  was  created.  This  wind  field  is  then  converted  to  wind  stress  and 
applied  directly  to  the  u-  and  u-momentum  equations.  Simulations  are  performed 
using  both  constant  (20  n mi)  and  measured  radius  of  maximum  wind  speed  as  well 
as  with  several  values  for  the  ratio  of  surface  wind  velocity  to  gradient  wind  velocity, 
K (0.63,  0.83,  1).  Comparisons  between  the  measured  wind  speed  and  direction  and 
the  simulated  wind  speed  and  direction  at  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  (FDEP  #872-1147), 
Titusville  (FDEP  #872-1456),  Banana  River  (FDEP  #872-1789)  and  Ft.  Pierce  In- 
let (FDEP  #872-2213)  (Figure  4.1)  during  the  passage  of  Hurricane  Floyd  using  a 
constant  radius  of  maximum  wind  speed  and  the  measured  radius  of  maximum  wind 
speed  are  shown  in  Figures  7.12  and  7.13,  respectively.  Similar  comparisons  for  Hur- 
ricane Irene  are  shown  in  Figures  7.14  and  7.15,  respectively.  Overall,  the  simulated 
and  measured  wind  compare  reasonably  well  for  a simple  wind  model;  however,  some 
differences  in  angle  and  magnitude  can  be  seen  particularly  in  Titusville  where  the 
measurement  station  is  well  inland.  Only  small  differences  can  be  seen  between  the 
wind  speed  and  direction  simulated  using  a constant  radius  to  maximum  wind  speed 
and  the  wind  speed  and  direction  simulated  using  a measured  radius  to  maximum 
wind  speed. 
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Figure  7.12:  A comparison  between  the  measured  wind  speed  and  direction  (dotted 
lines)  and  the  simulated  wind  speed  and  direction  (solid  lines)  during  the  passage 
of  Hurricane  Floyd  using  the  storm  model  at  a)  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  (FDEP  #872- 
1147),  b)  Titusville  (FDEP  #872-1456),  c)  Banana  River  (FDEP  #872-1789)  and  d) 
Ft.  Pierce  Inlet  (FDEP  #872-2213).  The  ratio  of  surface  wind  velocity  to  gradient 
wind  velocity,  K , used  in  the  storm  model  is  0.63  and  the  radius  of  maximum  wind 
speed  is  a constant  20  n mi 
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Figure  7.13:  A comparison  between  the  measured  wind  speed  and  direction  (dotted 
lines)  and  the  simulated  wind  speed  and  direction  (solid  lines)  during  the  passage 
of  Hurricane  Floyd  using  the  storm  model  at  a)  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  (FDEP  #872- 
1147),  b)  Titusville  (FDEP  #872-1456),  c)  Banana  River  (FDEP  #872-1789)  and  d) 
Ft.  Pierce  Inlet  (FDEP  #872-2213).  The  ratio  of  surface  wind  velocity  to  gradient 
wind  velocity,  K,  used  in  the  storm  model  is  0.63  and  the  radius  of  maximum  wind 
speed  is  measured. 
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Figure  7.14:  A comparison  between  the  measured  wind  speed  and  direction  (dotted 
lines)  and  the  simulated  wind  speed  and  direction  (solid  lines)  during  the  passage  of 
Hurricane  Irene  using  the  storm  model  at  a)  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  (FDEP  #872-1147), 
b)  Titusville  (FDEP  #872-1456),  c)  Banana  River  (FDEP  #872-1789)  and  d)  Ft. 
Pierce  Inlet  (FDEP  #872-2213).  The  ratio  of  surface  wind  velocity  to  gradient  wind 
velocity,  A",  used  in  the  storm  model  is  0.63  and  the  radius  to  maximum  wind  speed 
is  a constant  20  n mi 
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Figure  7.15:  A comparison  between  the  measured  wind  speed  and  direction  (dotted 
lines)  and  the  simulated  wind  speed  and  direction  (solid  lines)  during  the  passage  ol 
Hurricane  Irene  using  the  storm  model  at  a)  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  (FDEP  #872-1147), 
b)  Titusville  (FDEP  #872-1456),  c)  Banana  River  (FDEP  #872-1789)  and  d)  Ft. 
Pierce  Inlet  (FDEP  #872-2213).  The  ratio  of  surface  wind  velocity  to  gradient  wind 
velocity,  AT,  used  in  the  storm  model  is  0.63  and  the  radius  to  maximum  wind  speed 
is  measured. 
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7.4  Historical  Simulations 

7.4.1  Hurricane  Flovd 

Fourteen  Hurricane  Floyd  simulations  were  performed  using  the  PEM  (Table 
7.5).  These  simulations  were  designed  to  test  the  effect  of  grid  spacing  (625  m and 
125  m),  the  ratio  of  surface  wind  velocity  to  gradient  wind  velocity  (0.63,  0.83  and 
1)  and  the  type  of  radius  to  maximum  winds  (a  constant  20  n mi  or  the  measured 
values  as  shown  in  Table  7.2)  on  the  simulated  surge. 


Table  7.5:  Descriptions  of  the  Hurricane  Floyd  simulations.  The  simulation  periods 
are  from  September  10,  1999  (Julian  Day  253)  to  September  19,  1999  (Julian  Day 
262)  with  all  simulations  using  the  measured  position  and  translational  velocity.  K 
is  the  ratio  of  surface  wind  velocity  to  gradient  wind  velocity  and  the  measured 
maximum  wind  speed  is  135  mph. 


Radius  to  Simulated 

Simulation  Ax,  Ay  Maximum  Winds  Maximum  Wind 


Number 

(m) 

(n  mi) 

K 

Speed  (mph) 

1 

625 

No  Storm 

2 

625 

20 

1 

122.6 

3 

625 

20 

0.83 

103.1 

4 

625 

20 

0.63 

80.2 

5 

625 

Measured 

1 

122.6 

6 

625 

Measured 

0.83 

103.1 

7 

625 

Measured 

0.63 

80.2 

8 

125 

No  Storm 

9 

125 

20 

1 

122.6 

10 

125 

20 

0.83 

103.1 

11 

125 

20 

0.63 

80.2 

12 

125 

Measured 

1 

122.6 

13 

125 

Measured 

0.83 

103.1 

14 

125 

Measured 

0.63 

80.2 

Because  of  the  simplicity  of  the  storm  model  coupled  with  Hurricane  Floyd 
being  considerably  offshore,  the  simulated  maximum  wind  speed  never  reached  the 
measured  135  mph.  Comparisons  between  time  series  of  simulated  and  measured 
water  level  at  three  FDEP  stations,  Banana  River  (FDEP  #872-1789),  Melbourne 
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Causeway  (FDEP  #872-1843)  and  Sebastian  Inlet  (FDEP  #872-2004)  (Figure  4.1) 
are  shown  in  Appendix  P.  The  simulated  water  levels  at  the  Banana  River  and 
Melbourne  Causeway  Stations  show  too  much  tidal  influence  suggesting  that  the 
grid  with  the  125  m grid  spacing  is  a better  choice  for  simulations.  Comparisons 
between  the  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Banana  River  and  Melbourne 
Causeway  Stations  show  that  better  results  are  obtained  with  a grid  spacing  of  125 
m,  the  measured  radius  to  maximum  winds  and  a ratio  of  surface  wind  velocity  to 
gradient  wind  velocity  of  1,  while  at  the  Sebastian  Inlet  Station,  a ratio  of  surface 
wind  velocity  to  gradient  wind  velocity  of  0.63  yields  better  results. 

Conservation  error  was  checked  in  all  simulation  as  was  always  less  than  0.1%. 
Figure  7.16  shows  the  typical  amount  of  conservation  error  during  several  simulations 

in  the  coarse  grid. 

7.4.2  Hurricane  Irene 

Fourteen  Hurricane  Irene  simulations  were  performed  using  the  PEM  (Table 
7.6).  As  with  the  Hurricane  Floyd  simulations,  these  simulations  were  designed  to 
test  the  effect  of  grid  spacing  (625  m and  125  m),  the  ratio  of  surface  wind  velocity  to 
gradient  wind  velocity  (0.63,  0.83  and  1)  and  the  type  of  radius  to  maximum  winds 
(a  constant  20  n mi  or  the  measured  values  as  shown  in  Table  7.3)  on  the  simulated 
surge. 

For  the  Hurricane  Irene  simulations,  the  PEM  was  able  to  simulate  the  max- 
imum wind  speed  quite  well  (with  a ratio  of  surface  wind  speed  to  gradient  wind 
speed  between  0.63  and  0.83). 

Time  series  comparisons  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  three 
FDEP  stations,  Banana  River  (FDEP  #872-1789),  Melbourne  Causeway  (FDEP 
#872-1843)  and  Sebastian  Inlet  (FDEP  #872-2004)  (Figure  4.1)  are  shown  in  Ap- 
pendix Q.  The  simulated  water  levels  at  the  Banana  River  and  Melbourne  Causeway 
Stations  again  show  too  much  tidal  influence  suggesting  that  the  grid  with  the  125  m 
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Figure  7.16:  Conservation  error  during  simulations  of  the  passage  of  Hurricane  Floyd. 
The  error  occurs  during  Simulations  2 and  5 in  the  coarse  grid. 


grid  spacing  is  a better  choice  for  simulations.  Comparisons  between  the  simulated 
and  measured  water  level  at  the  Banana  River,  Melbourne  Causeway  and  Sebastian 
Inlet  show  that  a grid  spacing  of  125  m,  the  measured  radius  to  maximum  winds  and 
a ratio  of  surface  to  gradient  wind  velocity  of  1 generate  the  most  accurate  surges. 

Again,  conservation  error  was  checked  in  all  simulation  as  is  was  always  less 
than  0.1%.  Figure  7.17  shows  the  typical  amount  of  conservation  error  during  several 
simulations  in  the  coarse  grid. 

7.5  Hypothetical  Hurricane 

The  final  series  of  simulations  are  designed  to  study  the  effect  of  Hurricanes 
making  direct  contact  with  the  IRL.  Using  the  historically  most  probable  approach 
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Table  7.6:  Descriptions  of  the  Hurricane  Irene  simulations.  The  simulation  periods 
are  from  October  13,  1999  (Julian  Day  286)  to  October  19,  1999  (Julian  Day  292) 
with  all  simulations  using  the  measured  position  and  translational  velocity.  K is  the 
ratio  of  surface  wind  velocity  to  gradient  wind  velocity  and  the  measured  maximum 
wind  speed  is  95  mph. 


Simulation 

Number 

Ax,  Ay 
(m) 

Radius  to  Simulated 

Maximum  Winds  Maximum  Wind 

(n  mi)  K Speed  (mph) 

1 

625 

No  Storm 

2 

625 

20 

1 

112.7 

3 

625 

20 

0.83 

99.0 

4 

625 

20 

0.63 

83.0 

5 

625 

Measured 

1 

112.7 

6 

625 

Measured 

0.83 

99.0 

7 

625 

Measured 

0.63 

83.0 

8 

125 

No  Storm 

9 

125 

20 

1 

112.7 

10 

125 

20 

0.83 

99.0 

11 

125 

20 

0.63 

83.0 

12 

125 

Measured 

1 

112.7 

13 

125 

Measured 

0.83 

99.0 

14 

125 

Measured 

0.63 

83.0 

direction  of  a landfalling  hurricane  determined  by  Dean  and  Chiu  (1986).  (Figure 
7.18),  130°,  a hypothetical  hurricane  track  was  developed  (Figure  7.19).  Storms 
following  this  track  make  landfall  just  north  of  Cape  Canaveral. 

Using  this  hurricane  track,  21  hypothetical  hurricane  simulations  were  per- 
formed using  the  PEM  (Table  7.7).  These  simulations  were  designed  to  study  how 
the  simulated  flooding  would  be  effected  by  large  storms  making  landfall  on  the  IRL 
under  a variety  of  grid  spacings  (625  m and  125  m),  tidal  phases  at  the  time  of  land- 
fall (Figure  7.20)  and  ratios  of  surface  wind  velocity  to  gradient  wind  velocity  (0.63, 
0.83,  and  1).  The  time  period  of  all  the  simulations  was  from  October  3,  1999  to  Oc- 
tober 9,  1999.  The  same  combined  harmonically  regenerated  and  filtered  water  level 
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Figure  7.17:  Conservation  error  during  simulations  of  the  passage  of  Hurricane  Irene. 
The  error  occurs  during  Simulations  2 and  5 in  the  coarse  grid. 


used  for  the  Hurricane  Floyd  and  Irene  simulations  were  used  as  the  tidal  boundary 
condition  for  the  hypothetical  hurricane  simulations. 

Figures  7.21  (Cases  2 through  7)  and  7.22  (Cases  12-17)  compare  the  flooding 
caused  by  a Category  2 hurricane  making  landfall  at  different  phases  of  the  tidal 
cycle  in  the  IRL  PEM  coarse  and  fine  grids,  respectively.  The  simulations  show 
more  flooding  on  the  lagoon  side  of  Merritt  Island  (West)  rather  than  on  the  ocean 
side  (East)  and  considerably  more  flooding  in  the  coarse  grid  as  opposed  to  the  fine 
grid.  More  flooding  occurs  on  the  west  side  because  of  its  relatively  low  topography 
while  more  flooding  occurs  in  the  coarse  grid  because  its  resolution  does  not  allow 
for  proper  representation  of  the  topography.  Additionally,  the  simulated  maximum 
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Figure  7.18:  The  directional  distribution  of  historical  storms  at  the  mid-location  of 
the  Brevard  County  coastline  (Dean  and  Chiu,  1986). 
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Figure  7.19:  The  track  of  the  hypothetical  hurricane  making  landfall  at  False  Cape, 
just  north  of  Cape  Canaveral,  in  the  IRL  during  October  1999. 

flooding  does  not  occur  when  the  storm  makes  landfall  at  high  tide,  but  rather  when 
the  storm  makes  landfall  several  hours  after  high  tide. 

Figures  7.23  (Cases  9,  5 and  10)  and  7.24  (Cases  19,  15  and  20)  compare 
the  amount  of  flooding  due  to  hypothetical  Category  1,  2 and  3 hurricanes  making 
landfall  at  high  tide  in  the  coarse  and  fine  grids,  respectively.  The  fine  grid  shows 
less  flooding  than  the  coarse  grid  because  of  the  more  accurate  fine  grid  bathymetry. 

Figure  7.25  (Case  21)  illustrates  the  amount  of  flooding  caused  by  a major 
Category  5 hurricane  making  landfall  at  high  tide.  This  simulation  shows  the  large 
amount  of  flooding  which  would  be  associated  with  landfall  of  a major  hurricane.  All 
of  the  northern  part  of  Merritt  Island  is  flooded  along  with  a significant  portion  of 
the  river  front  in  the  northern  IRL.  As  with  the  previous  simulations,  more  flooding 
is  seen  on  the  IRL  itself  rather  than  areas  closer  to  the  ocean  such  as  Banana  River. 
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Table  7.7:  Descriptions  of  the  hypothetical  hurricane  simulations.  The  simulation 
periods  are  from  October  3,  1999  (Julian  Day  276)  to  October  9,  1999  (Julian  Day 
282).  All  simulations  use  hypothetical  hurricanes  with  approach  angles  of  130°  from 
the  North,  translational  velocities  of  10  knots  and  a radius  to  maximum  wind  speed 
of  20  n mi  Simulated  hurricanes  make  landfall  at  longitude  80  34  34  W (UTM  541468) 
and  latitude  28  35  12  N (UTM  3162303).  The  time  of  high  tide,  TH,  is  22:57,  October 
6,  1999  (Julian  Day  279.956)  and  K is  the  ratio  of  surface  wind  velocity  to  gradient 
wind  velocity. 


Simulation 

Ax , Ay 

Landfall 

A P 

K 

Maximum  Wind 

Number 

M 

Time 

(in  hg) 

Speed  (mph) 

1 

625 

No  Storm 

2 

625 

Th  — 6 hrs 

-2.0 

0.9 

94.1 

3 

625 

Tn  — 4 hrs 

-2.0 

0.9 

94.1 

4 

625 

Th  — 2 hrs 

-2.0 

0.9 

94.1 

5 

625 

Th 

-2.0 

0.9 

94.1 

6 

625 

Th  + 2 hrs 

-2.0 

0.9 

94.1 

7 

625 

Th  + 4 hrs 

-2.0 

0.9 

94.1 

8 

625 

Th  - 1-6  hrs 

-2.0 

0.9 

94.1 

9 

625 

Th 

-2.0 

0.7 

74.5 

(5) 

625 

Th 

-2.0 

0.9 

94.1 

10 

625 

Th 

-2.0 

1.1 

113.8 

11 

125 

No  Storm 

12 

125 

Th  — 6 hrs 

-2.0 

0.9 

94.1 

13 

125 

Th  — 4 hrs 

-2.0 

0.9 

94.1 

14 

125 

Th  — 2 hrs 

-2.0 

0.9 

94.1 

15 

125 

Th 

-2.0 

0.9 

94.1 

16 

125 

Th  T 2 hrs 

-2.0 

0.9 

94.1 

17 

125 

Th  + 4 hrs 

-2.0 

0.9 

94.1 

18 

125 

Th  T 6 hrs 

-2.0 

0.9 

94.1 

19 

125 

Th 

-2.0 

0.7 

74.5 

(15) 

125 

Th 

-2.0 

0.9 

94.1 

20 

125 

Th 

-2.0 

1.1 

113.8 

21 

125 

Th 

-2.5 

1.4 

159.5 

7.6  Simulation  CPU  Times 

The  average  CPU  time  per  iteration  for  all  of  the  aforementioned  hurricane 
simulations  is  shown  in  Table  7.8.  The  fine  grid,  which  has  25  times  more  compu- 
tational cells  than  the  coarse  grid,  is  approximately  43  times  slower  than  the  coarse 
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Figure  7.20:  The  measured  water  level  at  the  Sebastian  Inlet  Station  (FDEP  #872- 
2004)  which  is  used  as  tidal  forcing  during  hypothetical  hurricane  simulations.  The 
letters:  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  and  f indicate  the  water  level  at  the  time  of  landfall:  6 hours 
before  high  tide,  4 hours  before  high  tide,  2 hours  before  high  tide,  high  tide,  2 hours 
after  high  tide  and  4 hours  after  high  tide. 


grid  for  simulations  of  Hurricane  Floyd  and  Irene  and  22  times  slower  for  hypothet- 
ical hurricane  simulations.  The  differences  in  the  CPU  times  were  attributed  to  the 
nature  of  the  simulations.  During  a typical  simulation,  approximately  97%  of  the 
computational  time  was  spent  solving  the  9-diagonal  matrix  for  water  level  and  cal- 
culating the  non-linear  and  diffusion  terms  using  the  parallel  ELM  algorithm.  The 
CPU  time  for  the  matrix  solver  varies  because  it  is  an  iterative  solver  which  implies 
that  the  time  necessary  to  solve  a matrix  is  a function  of  how  much  the  water  level 
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Figure  7.21:  The  simulated  maximum  depth  of  flooding  during  the  passage  of  hypo- 
thetical Category  2 hurricanes  using  the  coarse  grid.  The  hurricane  makes  landfall  at 
high  tide  a)  —6  hours  (391  km2/1.28  m),  b)  —4  hours  (397  km2/1.30  m),  c)  —2  hours 
(400  km2/1.37  m),  d)  +0  hours  (413  km2/1.49  m),  e)  +2  hours  (430  km2/1.52  m) 
and  f)  +4  hours  (421  km2/1.41  m).  The  surface  area  of  flooded  land  and  average 
depth  of  flooding  are  shown  in  parenthesis 


changes  during  a time  step.  The  CPU  time  for  the  parallel  ELM  also  varied  dur- 
ing the  simulations  because  of  differences  in  the  time  necessary  to  track  back  the 
velocities. 
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Figure  7.22:  The  simulated  maximum  depth  of  flooding  during  the  passage  of  hypo- 
thetical Category  2 hurricanes  using  the  fine  grid.  The  hurricane  makes  landfall  at 
high  tide  a)  —6  hours  (229  km2/1.01  m),  b)  —4  hours  (226  km2/1.08  m),  c)  —2  hours 
(233  km2/1.14  m),  d)  +0  hours  (245  km2/1.23  m),  e)  +2  hours  (254  km2/1.29  m) 
and  f)  +4  hours  (247  km2/1.18  m).  The  surface  area  of  flooded  land  and  average 
depth  of  flooding  are  shown  in  parenthesis 
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Figure  7.23:  The  simulated  maximum  depth  of  flooding  during  the  passage  of  hypo- 
thetical a)  Category  1 (313  km2/1.01  m),  b)  Category  2 (413  km2/1.49  m),  and  c) 
Category  3 (562  km2/2.15  m)  hurricanes  using  the  coarse  grid  and  making  landfall  at 
high  tide.  The  surface  area  of  flooded  land  and  average  depth  of  flooding  are  shown 
in  parenthesis 
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Figure  7.24:  The  simulated  maximum  depth  of  flooding  during  the  passage  of  hypo- 
thetical a)  Category  1 (196  km2/0.78  m),  b)  Category  2 (245  km2/1.23  m),  and  c) 
Category  3 (313  km2/2.07  m)  hurricanes  using  the  fine  grid  and  making  landfall  at 
high  tide.  The  surface  area  of  flooded  land  and  average  depth  of  flooding  are  shown 
in  parenthesis 
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Figure  7.25:  The  simulated  maximum  depth  of  flooding  during  the  passage  of  hy- 
pothetical Category  5 hurricane  using  the  fine  grid  and  making  landfall  at  high  tide 
(584  km2/5.04  m).  The  surface  area  of  flooded  land  and  average  depth  of  flooding 
are  shown  in  parenthesis 
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Table  7.8:  PEM  simulation  CPU  times  for  the  simulations  of  Hurricanes  Floyd  and 
Irene  and  the  hypothetical  hurricane.  Standard  deviations  of  the  average  CPU  time 
for  the  various  cases  are  shown  in  parenthesis. 


Hurricane 

Average  CPU  time 
per  iteration  in  the 
Coarse  Grid  Fine  Grid 

x faster  than 
real  time  in  the 
Coarse  Grid  Fine  Grid 

Floyd 

2.09(0.02) 

92.01(4.67) 

430.62 

9.78 

Irene 

1.96(0.04) 

85.96(5.51) 

459.18 

10.47 

Hypothetical 

3.90(0.14) 

82.22(4.86) 

229.67 

10.98 

CHAPTER  8 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 
8.1  Conclusions 

This  study  sought  to  explore  parallel  techniques  to  create  high  performance 
numerical  models  of  estuarine  circulation  and  transport.  Two  parallel  models  were 
developed:  a legacy  serial  numerical  model,  CH3D,  was  converted  to  a parallel  model 
by  wrapping  sections  of  the  code  with  parallel  constructs  and  an  entirely  new  model 
was  created.  A parallel  shared  memory  version  of  the  CH3D  hydrodynamic,  sediment 
and  nutrient  model  was  created.  The  parallel  CH3D  hydrodynamic  and  salinity  mod- 
els were  then  applied  to  a year-long  study  of  the  IRL.  Comparisons  between  simulated 
water  level,  flow  rate  and  salinity  and  measured  data  showed  good  agreement.  Addi- 
tionally, a new  parallel  wetting  and  drying  model  was  developed,  tested  and  applied 
to  storm  surge  simulations  in  the  IRL.  Overall,  the  following  accomplishments  have 
been  achieved: 

• The  governing  equations  of  the  CH3D  model  were  reviewed  and  a coarse  and 
fine  grid  system  were  developed  for  study  of  the  IRL. 

• Based  on  the  independent  nature  of  the  sweeping  schemes  used  in  the  CH3D 
model,  a new  parallel  CH3D  model  was  created  by  wrapping  the  sweeps’  com- 
putational loops  in  macros  consisting  of  parallel  constructs.  Several  parallel 
grid  systems  for  the  IRL  were  then  generated  based  on  several  domain  decom- 
position techniques.  The  most  efficient  grid  system  divided  the  row  weight  as 
evenly  as  possible  among  each  of  the  processing  elements. 
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• An  overview  of  measured  data  available  within  the  IRL  was  presented.  The 
measured  inlet  water  level  data  were  used  as  tidal  forcing;  however,  some  ad- 
justments were  necessary  because  the  water  level  gauges  were  not  located  ex- 
actly on  the  grid  boundary.  The  mean  water  level  at  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  was 
also  reduced  to  prevent  an  artificially  large  south  to  north  setup  from  forc- 
ing large  amounts  of  saline  water  out  of  Mosquito  Lagoon  through  Haulover 
Canal.  A series  of  year-long  sensitivity  tests  were  then  performed  to  determine 
which  model  parameters  were  most  important.  Overall,  the  model  was  fairly 
insensitive  to  bottom  roughness  and  the  horizontal  diffusion  coefficient  and  al- 
though eight  vertical  layers  produced  slightly  better  results,  the  doubling  of  the 
execution  time  far  outweighed  any  slight  benefit  in  accuracy. 

• The  newly  developed  parallel  CH3D  model  was  used  to  perform  one  year  hy- 
drodynamic and  salinity  simulations  of  the  IRL.  The  difference  between  the 
simulated  and  measured  mean  water  level  was  3.4%  and  the  RMS  error  be- 
tween the  simulated  and  measured  water  level  and  the  simulated  and  measured 
salinity  was  5.3%  and  18.1%,  respectively.  For  the  one  year  IRL  simulations,  the 
parallel  CH3D  model  was  shown  to  be  conservative  and  produced  the  same  re- 
sults as  the  serial  CH3D  model.  Speedup  and  efficiency  of  the  newly  developed 
parallel  CH3D  model  were  determined  using  a series  of  five  day  simulations 
under  three  different  computing  environments.  The  fine  grid  simulation  of  hy- 
drodynamics, salinity,  sediment  and  water  quality  was  shown  to  have  the  best 
speedup.  On  “ocean”,  using  two,  three,  and  four  processors,  speedups  of  1.82, 
2.45  and  3.01  were  attained  with  corresponding  efficiencies  of  91%,  82%  and 
75%. 

• A new  parallel  hydrodynamic  numerical  model  was  developed.  The  hydrody- 
namic model  includes  implicit  calculation  of  Coriolis,  a parallel  ELM  routine  to 
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solve  the  non-linear  and  diffusion  terms,  and  a coupled  storm  model  which  can 
be  used  to  simulate  the  surge  associated  with  large  tropical  storms.  The  model 
was  tested  and  verified  using  several  analytical  tests.  For  large  grid  systems,  a 
speedup  of  18  was  achieved  using  an  explicit  model  formulation  and  a speedup 
of  15  was  achieved  using  a semi-implicit  formulation. 

• Coarse  and  fine  grid  systems  were  developed  for  study  of  the  IRL  using  the 
PEM.  Using  these  grid  systems,  the  surge  associated  with  the  passage  of  Hurri- 
canes Floyd  and  Irene  were  calculated  and  compared  with  the  measured  water 
level  at  several  stations  in  the  lagoon.  These  simulations  showed  the  model’s 
ability  to  simulate  water  level  setup  reasonably  well  especially  when  the  fine 
grid  is  used;  however,  the  comparisons  between  simulated  and  measured  wind 
speed  and  direction  illustrate  the  inadequacies  of  the  simple  storm  model.  Sim- 
ulations of  hypothetical  hurricanes  impacting  False  Cape  showed  the  maximum 
amount  of  flooding  occurs  when  the  hurricane  makes  landfall  several  hours  af- 
ter high  tide.  A Category  5 hurricane  making  landfall  was  shown  to  produce 
flooding  of  up  to  7 m. 

8.2  Discussion  and  Recommendations 

Although  the  numerical  models  developed  and  applied  in  this  study  have  per- 
formed well  simulating  water  level,  flow  rate  and  salinity  transport  in  the  IRL,  the 
models  contains  various  uncertainties,  assumptions  and  simplifications  which  need 

further  investigation  and  improvement. 

8.2.1  CH3D  Recommendations 

Several  possible  improvements  in  the  developed  parallel  CH3D  model  and  the 
year-long  simulations  of  circulation  and  transport  in  the  IRL  appear  in  the  following 


sections. 
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The  developed  parallel  CH3D  model 

• Use  larger  number  of  processors.  Parallel  simulations  could  be  performed 
on  shared  memory  computers  with  more  than  four  processors  to  further  examine 
the  speedup  properties  of  the  parallel  CH3D  model. 

• Use  finer  grid  systems.  Finer  grid  systems  could  be  created  to  study  how 
the  parallel  efficiency  improves  as  the  number  of  calculations  increase. 

• Combine  transport  routines.  The  transport  routines  (salinity,  sediment, 
species,  nutrient)  could  all  be  combined  into  one  routine  which  calculates  all 
transport  variables  simultaneously.  By  solving  all  transport  variables  within 
the  same  loops,  serial  overhead  would  be  reduced  thus  increasing  the  parallel 
efficiency. 

1-vear  IRL  hydrodynamics  and  transport  simulation 

• Generate  a finer  grid  system.  By  generating  a finer  grid  system,  the  numer- 
ous small  islands  located  in  Mosquito  Lagoon  can  be  resolved  which  is  necessary 
to  fully  understand  the  tidal  superelevation  in  the  vicinity  of  Ponce  de  Leon 
Inlet. 

• Obtain  more  measured  data.  Although  the  measured  data  in  IRL  were 
extensive,  certain  types  of  data  to  be  used  for  model  comparison  were  unavail- 
able. For  example,  measured  discharge  data  in  the  northern  IRL  and  Mosquito 
Lagoon,  measured  evaporation  rate,  long-term  flow  through  causeways,  cur- 
rent data,  additional  salinity  gauges  placed  far  away  from  the  causeways  and 
long-term  salinity  data  at  the  inlets. 

• Expand  the  IRL  grid  systems  northward.  By  expanding  the  grid  systems 
northward,  the  entire  Halifax  River  could  be  included  into  the  model  domain 
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which  would  allow  easier  specification  of  the  northern  water  level  and  salinity 
boundary  conditions. 

• Expand  the  IRL  grid  systems  to  include  offshore.  Including  the  offshore 
region  into  the  grid  systems  would  allow  for  better  specification  of  both  water 
level  and  salinity  boundary  conditions. 

8.2.2  PEM  Recommendations 

Several  possible  improvements  in  the  newly  developed  PEM  model  and  the 

simulations  of  hurricanes  impacting  the  IRL  appear  in  the  following  sections. 

Model  capabilities 

• Change  the  model  from  2-d  to  3-d.  Fully  3-d  models  can  better  calculate 
bottom  friction  than  vertically  averaged  2-d  models  because  velocities  in  the 
layer  closest  to  the  bottom  are  used  instead  of  the  vertically  averaged  velocities. 
Additionally,  3-d  models  are  better  suited  to  calculate  salinity  transport  than 
2-d  models. 

• Add  conservative  species  transport.  Generic  species  transport  would  allow 
for  flushing  simulations,  salinity  and  temperature  transport  could  be  used  to 
calculate  baroclinic  forcing,  and  sediment  and  nutrient  transport  would  allow 
the  addition  of  a water  quality  model. 

• Improve  the  storm  model.  With  the  addition  of  a more  robust  storm  model, 
e.g.  a planetary  boundary  layer  model  (PBL),  a more  accurate  wind  and  pres- 
sure gradient  field  would  be  created. 

• Boundary-fitted  grid  system.  By  modifying  the  grid  system  and  governing 
equations,  a boundary-fitted  grid  system  could  be  developed  as  opposed  to  the 
current  grid  system  which  resolves  shorelines  in  a stair-step  fashion. 
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Hurricane  storm  surge  simulations 

• Obtain  additional  bathymetric  and  topographic  data.  Due  to  inadequa- 
cies of  the  current  bathymetric  data,  high  density  bathymetric  data  is  needed 
near  selected  causeways  and  tidal  inlets.  The  only  topographic  data  available 
in  the  IRL  comes  from  the  Digital  Elevation  Model’s  five  foot  contours  so  there 
is  no  topographic  resolution  between  zero  and  five  feet. 

• Create  spatially  varying  bottom  friction  coefficients.  Currently,  the 
PEM  uses  a constant  Manning’s  n in  all  grid  cells.  A constant  value  over  the 
entire  domain  is  not  appropriate  especially  for  the  areas  of  land  flooded  by  the 
storm  surge. 

• Link  the  model  with  a Geographic  Information  Systems  (GIS)  database. 

Based  on  the  success  of  linking  CH3D  with  GIS,  the  PEM  could  also  be  linked 
with  GIS  and  used  to  aid  in  the  visualization  of  simulated  storm  surge  in  the 
IRL.  In  addition,  using  a GIS  land  use  database,  emergency  managers  could 
predict  which  municipalities  will  be  most  effected  by  flooding  including  specific 
details  such  as  the  locations  of  impassable  roads. 

• Additional  surge  simulations.  The  model  could  be  used  to  simulate  the 
flooding  due  to  various  combinations  of  storm  intensity,  approach  direction, 
translational  velocity  and  landfall  locations.  By  simulating  a number  of  differ- 
ent scenarios,  an  approaching  storm  could  be  categorized  into  a specific  scenario 
and  the  appropriate  flooding  map  could  be  used  to  issue  evacuation  orders. 

• Generate  a finer  grid  system.  A fine  grid  system  would  better  resolve  small 
features  and  improve  estimates  of  local  flooding. 
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• Obtained  measured  surge  data.  To  determine  if  the  model  correctly  pre- 
dicts the  flooding  associated  with  landfall  of  a hurricane  it  is  desirable  to  have 
storm  surge  gauges  placed  at  various  locations  in  the  lagoon. 


APPENDIX  A 

CH3D  HORIZONTAL  DIFFUSION  TERMS 


The  curvilinear  coordinate,  horizontal  diffusion  terms  used  by  CH3D  in  the 
u—  velocity  equations  are 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


unHn  + 2U12H12  + W22-H22 

(Z^nu)i-^ii  + (^^14)2^12  + ( D\2u)\H\2  + (D\2u)2H22 
(AV)ltfll  + (D\2v)2Hi2  + (D22v)iHi2  + (D\2v)2H22 
(D\2H12  + D\2H22)U\ 

(Z)JiL/i2  + D\2H22  — DXIHU  — 2 D\2HX2  — D22H22)u2 

{D\2Hn  + D22Hi2)v\  + (D\2Hi2  + D\2H22)v2 

[(-^12-^12  "b  ^22^12  ~ ^22^11  ~ D22D\2)H22.  + {D\2D\x  — D\2D\2)H\2\  U 

[( D\xD\2  + D\2D\2  - D\2D\2  - D\2D\2)Hn  + (D\2D\2  - D2nDl22)Hn]  v 

(A.  1 ) 


and  the  horizontal  diffusion  terms  in  the  v—  velocity  equations  are 

Un-Hii  + 2u12tfi2  + V22H22 

+ (D\xu)\Hn  + (D2lu)2Hi2  + {D\2u)\Hi2  + (-Dl2M)2#22 
+ (D\2v)\Hu  + (D22v)2Hi2  + (D\2v)\Hi2  + (£*22^)2^22 
- (. D\xHn+Dl2Hl2)v2 

+ {D\2Hi\  + D22Hi2  — D\xHn  — 2D\2H\2  — D22H22)vx 
+ (D\xHn  + Dj2Hi2)ui  + (D2nH12  + D\2H2  2)u2 
+ [{D\xD\2  + D\xD\2  - D\2D\x  - D\2D\2)H  12  + (D\2D\2  - D\2D\x)H22\  u 
+ [(^12  + D2nD\2  - DhDi2  - D2nD22)Hn  + (D2nD\2  - D\2D22)HX 2]  V 

(A.2) 

where  Hij  is  the  inverse  metric  tensor,  Dljk  is  the  Christoffel  symbol  of  the  second 
kind  and  the  other  subscripts  represent  partial  differentiation. 
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APPENDIX  B 

TENSOR  INVARIANT  EQUATIONS  OF  MOTION 


Following  the  derivations  presented  in  Sokolnikoff  (1960),  the  tensor  invariant, 
3-D  equations  of  motion  and  transport  can  be  derived  in  terms  of  the  contravariant 
vector  components.  These  equations  are  independent  of  the  frame  of  reference  chosen 
and  are  the  more  general  form  of  the  Cartesian  equations  presented  earlier.  They 
non-dimensional  form  can  be  written  as 


g0  is  the  Jacobian  and  is  equal  to  x^yn  — xvy^,  is  the  permutation  tensor  such  that 


Two  other  derivative  operators  are  given  in  Equations  B.l  through  B.3,  these 


(B.3) 


(B.2) 


(B.l) 


where  is  the  partial  derivative,  gij  is  the  metric  tensor  which  in  two  dimensions 
is  defined  as 


(B.4) 


(B.5) 


are  the  covariant  spatial  derivative  and  the  contravariant  spatial  derivative 


(B.6) 
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S'k  = gkmS,m  (B.7) 

where  j"  represents  partial  differentiation  and  D1^  is  the  Christoffel  symbol  of  the 
second  kind 


Daj  = 9inDnjk  (B.8) 

where  gm  is  the  inverse  metric  tensor  and  Dnjk  is  the  Christoffel  symbol  of  the  first 
kind 


Dnjk  — n (gij.k  9ik,j  + gjk:i) 


(B.9) 


APPENDIX  C 

CH3D  TURBULENCE  MODEL 


The  starting  point  of  a turbulence  model  is  to  derive  the  mean  flow  equa- 
tions from  the  conservation  equations  for  mass,  momentum,  energy  and  species.  For 
incompressible  flows,  the  conservation  equations  can  be  written  in  tensor  notation  as 


where  (j>  is  either  temperature  or  salinity,  p is  density,  pa  is  a reference  density,  is 
the  permutation  tensor,  Q,j  is  the  rotational  speed  of  the  earth  and  v and  k are  the 
molecular  viscosity  and  diffusivity. 

The  the  variables  are  split  into  mean  and  fluctuating  quantities,  the  mean  flow 
equations  can  be  written  as 


where  Uj,  Uj,  and  It*  are  the  mean  velocity  components,  u[  and  u'  are  the  fluctuating 
velocity  components,  <j)  and  <j. V are  the  mean  and  fluctuating  temperature  or  salinity, 
and  p is  the  mean  pressure.  This  system  of  equations  is  not  closed  because  of  the 
Reynolds  stress  terms. 


(C.l) 


(C.2) 


(C.3) 


(C.4) 


(C.5) 


(C.6) 
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Turbulence  models  can  be  classified  as  eddy  viscosity  models  and  second-order 


closure  models.  The  eddy  viscosity  models  assume  the  turbulent  Reynolds  stresses  to 
be  the  products  of  mean  velocity  gradients  and  “eddy  viscosities”  and  the  turbulent 
heat  and  mass  fluxes  to  be  the  products  of  mean  temperature  and  concentration 
gradients  and  “eddy  diffusivities” 


where  q 2 = and  At  and  Kt  are  turbulent  eddy  viscosity  and  diffusivity,  respec- 
tively. 

The  eddy  coefficients  are  assumed  to  be  known  functions  of,  for  example, 
mean  flow  parameters  (Munk  and  Anderson,  1948),  depths  and  wind  speeds.  These 
functions  are  difficult  to  determine  and  are  often  ad-hoc  in  nature  and  may  have  to 
be  adjusted  for  application  to  a new  site  or  a new  flow  situation. 

The  second-order  closure  models  resolve  the  dynamics  of  turbulence  by  in- 
cluding the  differential  transport  equations  for  the  turbulence  variables’  i.e.,  the 
second-order  correlations,  — rt-u'-,  — , and  <^'0'.  In  the  most  complicated  case,  i.e., 

the  Reynolds  stress  model,  the  differential  transport  equations  are  solved  (Lewellen, 
1977;  Sheng,  1982;  Sheng  and  Villaret,  1989). 

An  equilibrium  closure  model  (Sheng,  1985;  Sheng  and  Chiu,  1986;  Sheng 
et  al.,  1990b)  is  used  to  compute  the  vertical  turbulence.  The  local  equilibrium 
condition  is  valid  when  the  time  scale  of  mean  flow  is  much  larger  than  that  for 
turbulence  and  when  turbulence  varies  little  over  the  turbulence  macroscale.  In  this 
case,  the  evolution  and  diffusion  terms  become  negligible  with  respect  to  the  other 
terms.  The  equilibrium  close  model  is  significantly  simpler  than  the  complete  second- 
order  closure  model  (Reynolds  stress  model)  and  has  been  found  to  give  good  results 
in  mean  flow,  salinity  and  temperature  with  little  or  no  tuning  of  coefficients. 


(C.7) 


(C.8) 
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In  addition  to  the  mean  flow  equations,  a set  of  algebraic  equations  are  solved 
for  the  second-order  correlation  quantities  to  obtain  the  stability  functions  4> i and  </>2 
in  terms  of  the  mean  flow  variables.  These  equations,  when  written  in  dimensional 
and  tensor  forms,  are 
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(C.10) 


(C.ll) 


where  the  subscripts  i,  j , and  k can  take  on  the  values  of  1,  2 or  3.  Hence,  Equations 
C.9  represents  six  equations  and  Equation  C.10  represents  three  equations,  in  gen- 
eral. A total  of  five  model  coefficients  are  contained  in  the  above  equations.  These 
coefficients  were  determined  from  comparing  model  results  with  data  from  critical 
laboratory  experiments  where  only  one  or  two  of  the  turbulent  transport  processes 
are  dominant.  These  coefficients  remained  “invariant”  in  application  of  the  equilib- 
rium closure  model  and  the  Reynolds  stress  model  (Sheng,  1982,  1984;  Sheng  and 
Villaret,  1989). 

As  shown  in  Sheng  et  al.  (1990b),  q 2 can  be  determined  from  the  following 
dimensional  equations  when  the  mean  flow  variables  are  know 


3 A2b2sQ4  + A [(bs  + 3b  + 7b2s)Ri  - Abs(l  - 26)]  Q2 

+ b(s  + 3 + 4 bs)Ri2  + (bs  — A)(l  — 2b)  Ri  = 0 

where  A,  b and  s are  model  constants  and 


(C.12) 


V(§i)2  + (!); 


Ri  = 


_g_d£ 

Ro  dz 


(S)  +(II 


(C.13) 


(C.14) 
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where  q is  the  total  root  mean  square  turbulent  velocity  and  A is  the  turbulence 
macroscale. 

One  the  mean  flow  variables  are  determined  at  each  time  step,  the  total  root 
mean  squared  velocity,  q,  can  be  obtained  from  the  above  equations.  After  which, 
the  vertical  eddy  viscosity  and  diffusivity  can  be  calculated  from 


Ay  — SyfiAq 

Kv  = SpAq 


where  Sm  and  Sp  are  defined  as, 


c _ A + U ww 

‘-’m  — ~7  y 

A — u q2 

_ bs  ww 
p (bs  — w)A  q2 


where  w — ^ and 

^ 6s 


ww  = 


1-2  b 


3(1  - 2uJ) 


(C.15) 

(C.16) 

(C.17) 

(C.18) 

(C.19) 


Model  constants  in  the  above  equations  are  b = 0.125,  s — 1.8  and  A — 0.75. 
A,  the  turbulence  macroscale,  is  subject  to  the  following  constraints 


— <0.65  (C.20) 

CL/C 

A < - - JL-  (C.21) 

V P 9z 

A < Cx  • H (C.22) 

A < Ci-  Hp  (C.23) 

A < C2  ■ ( Zq=qmax  ~ ZQmax/2 ) (C.24) 


where  Ci  is  usually  between  0.1  and  0.25,  H is  the  total  depth,  Hp  is  the  depth  of 
the  pycnocline,  C2,  which  is  between  0.1  and  0.25,  is  the  fractional  cut-off  limitation 
of  the  turbulent  macroscale  and  N is  the  Brunt- Vaisala  frequency. 


APPENDIX  D 
CH3D  INTERNAL  MODE 


After  solving  the  shallow  water  wave  equations  for  the  surface  elevation,  ( and 
the  vertically  integrated  velocities,  U and  V,  the  next  step  is  to  solve  for  the  three- 
dimensional  deficit  velocity  components,  u and  v.  These  are  defined  by  subtracting 
the  vertical  integrated  velocities  from  the  three-dimensional  velocities, 


u — u — 


u 

-I 


(D.l) 


The  equations  of  motion  for  the  deficit  velocities  are  obtained  by  taking  the 
three-dimensional  equations  (Equations  2.12  and  2.13)  and  subtracting  the  vertically 
integrated  equations  (Equations  2.31  and  2.32)  resulting  in  the  following  equations 
for  the  deficit  velocities 
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— ^[(77— Dir.  Inertia  Terms) 

— f\(r]— Dir.  Inertia  Terms)daj 

Tst)  T 

(77— Dir.  Baroclinic  Terms) 


HRn 

F} 


— X^i  (?7 — Dir.  Baroclinic  Terms)dcr 


+ HEhAh  [(77— Dir.  Horizontal  Diffusion  Terms) 

— f—i ijl — Dir.  Horizontal  Diffusion  Terms)d<r 

(D.3) 

The  terms  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  equations  are  lumped  into  the  single 
terms  Mxi  and  M r).  Incorporating  the  definitions  of  the  deficit  velocities  and  the 
lumped  together  terms,  Equations  D.2  and  D.3  can  be  rewritten  as 

dr  U' 


duH 

Ev  d 

dt 

H da 

dvH 

Ev  d 

dt 

H da 

(D.4) 


(D.5) 


The  numerical  solution  of  these  equations  treats  the  time  derivatives  and  the 
vertical  diffusion  terms  implicitly  to  avoid  instability.  The  vertically  integrated  veloc- 
ities have  already  been  solved  for  at  the  n + 1 time  level  and  are  considered  knowns  in 
the  equations  and  are  added  to  the  M terms  creating  M terms.  The  lumped  terms, 
and  Mv,  are  taken  at  the  n time  level.  Applying  a forward  time  difference  on  the 
time  derivative  and  central  space  derivative  on  the  diffusion  terms  gives 
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The  solution  of  these  equations  is  performed  over  the  vertical  within  a single 
horizontal  cell  resulting  in  a computationally  efficient  tridiagonal  system  of  equations. 
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The  calculation  of  the  vertical  velocities  is  performed  using  the  three-dimensional 
continuity  equation  (Equation  2.11).  A forward  time  finite  difference  is  applied  to 
the  surface  slope  term  and  a centered  space  on  the  velocity  gradients  yielding 
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= UJ 
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Act  **i,j 
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In  this  equation,  all  the  u and  v terms  at  the  n+l  time  level  are  known  from  previous 
solutions.  The  i value  in  the  bottom  cell  is  equal  to  zero  from  the  boundary 
conditions,  therefore  a solution  for  each  of  the  vertical  indices  can  be  obtained  by 
stepping  the  solution  from  the  bottom  cell  to  the  surface,  in  each  case  the  vertical 
velocities  for  the  next  cell  up  have  been  calculated  from  the  solution  of  the  cell  below. 


APPENDIX  E 
CH3D  SALINITY  FDE 


The  finite  difference  solution  of  the  advection-diffusion  equation  for  salinity 
follow  closely  the  method  used  for  the  internal  mode  solution.  The  time  derivatives 
and  the  vertical  diffusion  terms  are  treated  implicitly  with  the  horizontal  diffusion 
and  advection  terms  treated  explicitly.  Applying  the  finite  difference  formulation  to 
Equation  2.21  yields 
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where  N^j  k are  the  advection  and  horizontal  diffusion  terms  treated  at  the  n time 
level.  This  formulation  leads  to  a tridiagonal  matrix  solution  as  in  the  internal  mode. 

One  of  the  most  basic  transport  schemes  is  the  upwind  method.  This  method 
takes  advantage  of  the  concept  that  the  velocity  moving  out  of  a cell  will  tend  to 
transport  concentrations  equal  to  the  cell  concentrations.  From  Equation  2.21  the 
finite  difference  form  of  the  advection  terms  can  be  written  as 


a?  (y/FoHuS)  — 


2 {ui+l,j,k  l^j+lJ^DSi+i 
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The  horizontal  diffusion  second  derivative  terms  can  be  split  into  four  separate 
terms  and  can  be  written  in  finite  difference  form  as 
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where  the  subscripts  [//?,  L.R,  t/L,  and  LL  stand  for  upper  right,  lower  right,  upper 
left  and  lower  left  corners,  respectively  and  are  defined  as 


SuR  ~ ^ {Si,j,k  + Si+ijjc  + S{j+ + Si+ij+i'h)  (E-7) 

SlR  = ^ {Si,j,k  + Si+ijje  + Sij—I'ic  + <S'i+ lj'-l,*)  (E-8) 

Sul  — ^ {Si-i, j,k  + Sij,k  + <S<— ij+i,<  + <S'ij+i,fc)  (E-9) 

‘S'll  — ^ (Si-i,j,k  + Si,j,k  + Si-i,j-i,i  + Sij-i,k)  (E.10) 


APPENDIX  F 

PARALLEL  SOLUTION  OF  TRIDIAGONAL  SYSTEMS 


As  was  shown  in  Chapter  2,  tridiagonal  systems  of  equations  can  result  during 
the  process  of  numerical  modeling.  Since  a major  portion  of  modeling  time  will 
be  spent  solving  these  systems,  it  is  important  that  an  efficient  algorithm  is  used. 
The  choice  of  algorithms  is  further  complicated  by  the  presence  of  many  parallel 
algorithms  as  well.  This  appendix  compares  several  serial  and  parallel  algorithms 
known  for  solving  a tridiagonal  system  of  linear  equations.  The  techniques  considered 
are  Gaussian  elimination,  Gaussian  elimination  with  partial  pivoting,  cyclic  reduction 
and  conjugate  gradient.  Rather  than  applying  these  algorithms  to  full  CH3D  code,  a 
simple  ID  code  was  written  to  model  flow  in  the  Delaware  Estuary.  This  ID  code  has 
only  1 tridiagonal  system  to  solve  as  opposed  to  the  4 tridiagonal  systems  (Equations 
2.40,  2.45,  2.52,  and  2.57)  of  the  CH3D  code,  thus  providing  for  simpler  analysis. 

F.l  Computing  Platform 

The  computing  environment  chosen  to  run  the  algorithms  was  a Silicon  Graph- 
ics (SGI)  Origin  2000.  Details  about  this  symmetric  multi-processor  machine  can  be 
found  in  Table  F.l.  No  disk  or  network  access  occurred  during  the  timing  of  runs; 
therefore,  those  relevant  hardware  devices  are  not  listed.  The  algorithms  were  coded 
in  Fortran-77  (using  some  extensions)  and  compiled  with  the  optimization  options 
’-n32  -mips4  -03’.  For  the  Power  Fortran  Accelerator  (PFA)  code,  the  option  ’-pfa’ 
was  used.  PFA  is  a Fortran  preprocessor  that  discovers  parallelism  in  any  sequential 
code  and  converts  it  to  an  equivalent  parallel  code.  All  runs  were  executed  exclusively 
on  the  machine  such  that  the  processors  could  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  given  code. 
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Table  F.l:  Specifications  for  the  SGI  Origin  2000. 


FPU:  MIPS  R10010  Floating  Point  Chip  Revision:  0.0 

CPU:  MIPS  R10000  Processor  Chip  Revision:  2.6 

4 195  MHZ  IP27  Processors 

Main  memory  size:  512  Megabytes 

Instruction  cache  size:  32  Kilobytes 

Data  cache  size:  32  Kilobytes 

Secondary  unified  instruction/data  cache  size:  4 Megabytes 


Separate  codes  were  created  for  each  matrix  size  in  order  to  prevent  problems  arising 
from  over-dimensioning  arrays. 

Two  versions  of  parallel  codes  were  tested.  One  was  the  parallel  code  that 
we  came  up  with  manually  and  the  other  was  the  code  generated  by  PFA.  PFA  is  a 
product  of  Kuck  & Associates,  Inc.  and  it  is  a part  of  the  standard  software  package 
supplied  by  SGI.  Although  a considerable  number  of  command  line  options,  directives 
and  assertions  are  available  none  were  used. 

F.2  Description  of  Algorithms 

Four  of  the  most  popular  algorithms  for  solving  a tridiagonal  system  have 
been  chosen  for  comparison.  These  algorithms  are  Gaussian  elimination,  Gaussian 
elimination  with  partial  pivoting,  cyclic  reduction  and  conjugate  gradient. 

Unfortunately,  the  cyclic  reduction  algorithm  has  restrictions  on  input  size. 
This  leads  to  the  algorithm  performing  more  work  than  necessary  to  solve  an  arbitrary 
size  matrix,  thus  all  matrices  used  in  this  paper  will  conform  to  an  optimal  cyclic 
reduction  input. 

Letting  M = N — 1 and  N = 2",  a linear  tridiagonal  system  of  equations  can 
be  represented  as 


Ax  = d 


(F.l) 
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where 


A = 


bx  ci 
a2  b'2  C2 

O3  &3  C3 

&M-  1 bm- 1 cM- 1 
aM  bM 

x — (x1,x2,...,xm)t 


and 


d — (di,  d2, . . . , (Im)t 

Alternatively,  Equation  F.l  can  be  written  as 


(F.2) 


(F.3) 


(F.4) 


aiXi-i  + biXi  + CiXi+i  = di  for  i = 1,2,  ...,M  (F.5) 


where 

x0  — ai  = 0 and  xm+i  = cM  = 0 (F.6) 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  N = 5, 6, . . . , 15,  resulting  in  the  following 

values  of  M:  31,  63,  127,  255,  511,  1023,  2047,  4095,  8191,  16383,  and  32767. 

F.2.1  Gaussian  Elimination 


Gaussian  elimination  is  one  of  the  oldest  direct  methods  for  solving  a system 
of  equations.  The  diagonal  elements  are  used  to  eliminate  the  entries  in  the  columns 
below  them.  For  tridiagonal  matrices  a simple  recursive  method  is  presented  be- 
low (Carnahan  et  al.,  1969). 

Setting  xm  — 7m,  the  remaining  Xj’s  can  be  solved  for  recursively,  i = N — 


l,iV-  2,...,1,  using 


Xi  = 7i  - 


CiXi+i 


(F.7) 


where  Pi  — bi  and  71  = |j-,  the  remaining  /%’ s and  y^’s  can  be  determined  recursively, 
i = 2, 3, . . . , N,  using 


Pi  = bt- 


Pl-l 


(F.8) 
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di  Q'i'Yi—l 

7i“  Ji 

F.2.2  Gaussian  Elimination  with  Partial  Pivoting 


(F.9) 


While  Gaussian  elimination  is  a simple  algorithm  it  is  prone  to  several  prob- 
lems. If  very  small  numbers  appear  in  the  diagonal  positions,  numerical  problems 
can  develop.  Therefore,  as  the  algorithm  proceeds,  it  scans  down  through  the  re- 
maining diagonals  and  swaps  the  row  with  the  largest  diagonal  value.  This  swapping 
technique  is  called  partial  pivoting. 

Instead  of  writing  a new  program,  we  employed  the  LAPACK  routine  SGTSV. 
LAPACK  is  a library  of  Fortran  77  routines  for  solving  common  linear  algebra  prob- 
lems (Anderson  et  al.,  1990).  All  of  the  specifics  of  the  LAPACK  routines  can  be 
found  in  the  User’s  Guide  (Anderson  et  al.,  1995).  In  addition,  performance  of  various 

LAPACK  routines  are  described  in  Anderson  and  Dongarra  (1993). 

F.2.3  Cyclic  Reduction 


The  cyclic  reduction  algorithm,  though  more  complicated  than  the  Gaussian 

elimination  algorithms,  is  highly  parallelizable  (Lakshmivarahan  and  Dhall,  1990). 

The  algorithm  splits  the  matrix  in  half  and  recursively  eliminates  variables.  However, 

as  mentioned  earlier,  the  cyclic  reduction  method  requires  the  input  matrix  to  be  of 

a specific  size.  Arbitrary  size  matrices  can  be  padded  with  zeros  to  convert  them  to 

the  appropriate  size.  The  algorithm  consists  of  two  phases,  the  reduction  phase  and 

the  back  substitution  phase. 

Reduction  Phase 


The  reduction  phase  for  the  cyclic  reduction  algorithm  can  be  given  as: 


FOR  j = 1 to  n — 1;  DO 

FOR  i e {2A  2 x 2»,  3 x 2j, . . . , 2n  - 2J};  DO  IN  PARALLEL 
COMPUTE  p\j) 


END 
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END 


where 


PiJ)  = (oi,),6?),<f),d?)) 


(Fin) 


subject  to 


pp)  — (0, 1, 0, 0),  for  i < 0 and  i > N 


(F.ll) 


and 

Xi  = 0,  for  i < 0 and  i > N 

Finally,  letting  h = 2j~l,  can  be  solved  for  using 
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( F .13) 


Back  Substitution  Phase 

The  first  step  of  the  back  substitution  phase  is  to  solve  for  x2n- 1 using 


X2n-i 


j(™-!) 

lO-1) 

02n-l 


(F.14) 


The  back  substitution  phase  for  the  cyclic  reduction  algorithm  can  be  described  as: 

FOR  Jfc  = (n  - 1)  to  1 STEP  -1;  DO 

FOR  i E {2k~\  3 x 2k~\ 5 x 2k~\  ...,2n-  2fc“1};  DO  IN  PARALLEL 
h = 2k~l 


COMPUTE  Xi  = 


d^-a^Xi-h-^Xi  + h 


b 


(fc-i) 
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END 

END 


F.2.4  Conjugate  Gradient 


The  conjugate  gradient  algorithm  is  an  iterative  method  for  solving  a sys- 
tem of  equations.  A suitable  form  of  the  conjugate  gradient  method  can  be  found 
below  (Casulli  and  Cheng,  1992). 

If  we  substitute  e*  = \fbiXi  into  the  alternative  form  of  the  tridiagonal  system 
and  divide  by  \fbi,  Equation  F.5  becomes 


Vbibi-i 
r a 

represented  as 


dj  Ci  d 

Cj- 1 + ei  H — /L  , •"■•=ei+ i — 


yjb{b 


*+l 


y/bi 


Now,  letting  a — ,a[  , c = ,c[  , and  d = 

yjbibi— i yjbibi+i 


ei  + ctiei-i  + Cjej+i  — di  for 


for  i = 1,  2, . . . , M (F.15) 
fa  the  tridiagonal  matrix  can  be 

i = 1, 2, . . . , M (F.16) 


where  e is  the  independent  variable  and  di,  di,  and  di  are  constant  value  coefficients. 
The  conjugate  gradient  algorithm  then  proceeds  as  follows: 

Step  1.  Guess  e|0) 

Step  2.  Set  = r-0^  = e-°*  + o ie-°\  + Cie-°\  — di 

Step  3.  Then  for  k = 0, 1, 2, . . . and  until  (r(fc),  r(fc))  < e,  calculate 


.(*+!)  _ M _ „<*)_(*)  where  qm  = ! r'  r<  T (F.17) 

e,  -e,  a p,  , wnere  a MpC*)j  ' 
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(F.18) 


p!*+1)  = r<*+1>  - 


where 


(r(fc+i),r(A:+1)) 

(r(fc) , 


(F-19) 
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In  Equations  F.17  and  F.18,  Mp  is  defined  as 

(■ Mpw)i  = p\k)  + aip{k\  + Cip[%  (F.20) 

F.3  Data  Sets 

F.3.1  Identity  Matrices 

Tridiagonal  identity  matrices  serve  as  a simple  test  for  the  algorithms.  Setting 
a2,  a3, . . . , clm  = Ci,  c2,  cM_  1 = 0,  and  letting  di  — Equation  F.l  becomes 

lx  = d (F.21) 


which  has  the  solution 


_ ,d\  d2  dM  T 

x — ITT > T~ > • • • > 7 ) 
0\  02  Om 


(F.22) 


Random  numbers  in  the  range  0, 1, . . . , M — 1 were  used  for  d with  one  set  for 
each  matrix  size. 

F.3.2  1-D  Hydrodynamic  Model  of  the  Delaware  Estuary 


The  Delaware  Estuary  is  a funnel-shaped  estuary  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States  (Figure  F.l).  It  extends  from  Capes  May  (New  Jersey)  and  Henlopen 
(Delaware)  to  the  fall  line  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  The  estuary  measures  134  miles 
(216  km)  along  its  axis  and  is  approximately  1000  feet  (305  m)  wide  at  Trenton  and 
27  miles  (44  km)  wide  at  the  widest  point  of  Delaware  Bay. 

The  estuary  has  the  unique  quality  that  both  the  width  and  cross  sectional 
area  can  be  represented  well  by  exponential  functions  of  distance  along  the  axis  of 
the  estuary  (Harleman,  1966).  These  features,  along  with  its  nearly  constant  depth, 
make  the  Delaware  Estuary  well  suited  to  a one-dimensional  numerical  model.  The 
exponential  function  are 

Width  = B = l,000e51  (F.23) 

Cross  Sectional  Area  = A = 21, 000e<5x  (F.24) 

where  x = 0 at  Trenton,  6 = 0.67  x 10-5  and  the  mean  depth  h = ~ = 21  feet. 
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Schuylkill 
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Figure  F.l:  The  Delaware  Bay  Estuary  (Harleman,  1966). 
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Governing  Equations 

The  one  dimensional,  cross-sectionally  averaged,  vertically  integrated  conti- 
nuity equation  is 

*+L?Ml  = 0 (F.25) 

dt  B dx 

The  momentum  equation,  keeping  only  the  propagation  term,  is 


(F.26) 


The  continuity  and  momentum  equations  are  then  written  in  an  implicit  finite  dif- 
ference form  as 

cr+1  - c , i BwiPfo1  - B{u)iurl 


A t 


+ 


B(s)i 


Ax 


0 


rm+ 1 Tjn  /-n+1  /-n+1 

ui  ui  i „un  Si  Si— 1 n 

At + gHM( AJ “ ° 


(F.27) 


(F.28) 


The  momentum  FDE,  Equation  F.28,  is  solved  for  t/f+1  and  then  inserted  into  the 
continuity  FDE,  Equation  F.27  resulting  in 


Q-iCi-i  + ^cr1 + ctCi+i1  — di 


n+1 


(F.29) 


where 


n — — ( ^\  _ fjn 

1 \Ax)  B{s)l9H (u)i 


r — - f—V  B^i+1  qHn 
Ci  l * I t-.  9Cl{u)i+ 1 


<k  = cr 


(F.30) 


(F  .31) 
(F.32) 
(F.33) 


VA  x)  B{s)i 

bi  — 1 Q>i  Cj 

At  -B(M)j+i7^n  — B(u)iUj 
Ax  B^s'ji 

Equation  F.29  represents  a tridiagonal  system  of  equations  which  changes  for 
each  time  step  in  the  model.  The  system  of  equations  is  not  symmetric  due  to  the 
changing  width  of  the  estuary. 
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F.4  Results 

In  this  section  we  summarize  our  experimental  results.  The  times  listed  are 
the  average  times  taken  to  solve  the  given  system  of  equations  only.  To  strike  a 
balance  between  the  accuracy  and  the  total  time  taken,  each  run  had  a minimum 
time  of  10  seconds  or  was  repeated  a minimum  of  10  times.  The  maximum  number 
of  iterations  in  the  conjugate  gradient  algorithm  was  set  to  10,000,000,  although  this 
value  was  never  reached. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  cyclic  reduction  algorithm  also  has  a restriction  on 
its  input  size.  It  must  be  M — 2n  - 1.  Any  system  whose  size  is  in  the  range  M = 2n 
to  M — 2n+1  — 1 must  be  padded  with  extra  zeros  up  to  M = 2n+1.  Thus,  the  CPU 
time  for  M — 2n  would  be  twice  that  of  M = 2n  - 1 even  though  only  one  additional 

equation  is  added. 

F.4.1  Identity  Systems 

The  cyclic  reduction  (PFA)  algorithm  and  the  conjugate  gradient  algorithms 
are  not  shown  because  they  were  always  slower  than  the  cyclic  reduction  and  conju- 
gate gradient  (PFA),  respectively. 

Figure  F.2  shows  the  CPU  time  taken  to  solve  the  the  identity  systems.  The 
conjugate  gradient  method  with  4 processors  solves  the  systems  the  fastest.  However, 
because  the  systems  being  solved  are  identity  there  is  only  one  iteration  of  the  conju- 
gate gradient  routine;  thus,  this  time  is  somewhat  deceiving.  The  serial  version  of  the 
Gaussian  elimination  with  partial  pivoting  is  nearly  as  fast  with  only  one  processor. 
It  is  also  noted  that  the  serial  Gaussian  elimination  with  partial  pivoting  is  faster  the 
normal  Gaussian  elimination  algorithm. 

Figures  F.3,  F.4,  and  F.5  show  the  speedup  attained  using  2,  3,  and  4 pro- 
cessors, respectively.  All  four  methods  reach  approximately  the  same  limit.  The 
Gaussian  elimination  algorithm  did  not  speed  up  well  while  the  conjugate  gradient 
algorithm  reached  the  highest  speedups. 
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Figure  F.2:  Average  CPU  time  taken  to  solve  the  identity  systems. 
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Figure  F.3:  Parallel  speedup  gained  in  solving  the  identity  systems  using  2 processors. 
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Figure  F.4:  Parallel  speedup  gained  in  solving  the  identity  systems  using  3 processors. 
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Figure  F.5:  Parallel  speedup  gained  in  solving  the  identity  systems  using  4 processors. 
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F.4.2  1-D  Hydrodynamic  Model  of  the  Delaware  Estuary 

The  hydrodynamic  code  modeled  5 days  of  real  time.  The  first  4.5  days  used 
the  serial  Gaussian  elimination  with  the  last  half  day  being  any  one  of  the  algorithms. 
The  last  half  day’s  systems  were  the  only  ones  timed.  The  simulation  included  an 
additional  bottom  friction  term  to  maintain  model  stability. 

Again,  the  cyclic  reduction  (PFA)  algorithm  and  the  conjugate  gradient  algo- 
rithms are  not  shown  because  they  were  always  slower  than  the  cyclic  reduction  and 
conjugate  gradient  (PFA),  respectively. 

Figure  F.6  shows  the  average  CPU  times  taken  to  solve  the  tridiagonal  systems 
generated  by  the  hydrodynamic  model.  The  conjugate  gradient  algorithms  are  not 
shown  because  they  take  considerably  longer.  Figures  F.7  show  the  average  CPU 
times  of  the  conjugate  gradient  algorithms  with  an  error  tolerance,  e = 1.0  x 10~5. 
The  CPU  times  decrease  with  an  increased  number  of  processors  and  they  increase 
with  increasing  At.  The  increase  in  CPU  time  derives  its  origin  from  the  algorithm 
being  iterative  in  nature.  With  a longer  amount  of  time  between  successive  solving 
of  the  system,  more  iterations  of  the  conjugate  gradient  are  required. 

The  tolerance  also  plays  an  important  role  in  the  CPU  time  as  is  shown  in 
Figure  F.8.  By  changing  the  tolerance  to  a larger  number,  the  systems  are  solved 
nearly  twice  as  fast,  although  still  slower  than  the  direct  methods.  A tolerance  of 
1.0  x 10-5  produces  results  nearly  identical  to  the  direct  methods,  while  a tolerance 
of  1.0  x 10~2  produces  answers  which  differ  from  the  direct  methods  by  0(0.1). 

Figure  F.9,  F.10,  and  F.ll  show  the  speedup  attained  using  2,  3,  and  4 proces- 
sors, respectively.  The  Gaussian  elimination  algorithm  did  not  speed  up  well  while 
the  conjugate  gradient  algorithm  reached  the  highest  speedups.  Comparing  these 
plots  to  those  of  the  identity  systems,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  cyclic  reduction  and 
conjugate  gradient  algorithms  do  not  speed  up  as  much. 
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Figure  F.6:  Average  CPU  time  taken  to  solve  the  tridiagonal  systems  generated  bv 
the  hydrodynamic  model. 
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Figure  F.7:  Average  CPU  time  taken  to  solve  the  tridiagonal  systems  generated  by 
the  hydrodynamic  model  using  the  conjugate  gradient  method  with  e = 1.0x  10-5. 
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Figure  F.8:  Average  CPU  time  taken  to  solve  the  tridiagonal  systems  generated  by 
the  hydrodynamic  model  using  the  conjugate  gradient  method  with  e = 1.0  x 10~2. 
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Figure  F.9:  Parallel  speedup  gained  in  solving  the  hydrodynamic  model’s  tridiagonal 
systems  using  2 processors.  The  conjugate  gradient  algorithm  uses  e = 1.0  x 10  \ 
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Figure  F.10:  Parallel  speedup  gained  in  solving  the  hydrodynamic  model’s  tridiagonal 
systems  using  3 processors.  The  conjugate  gradient  algorithm  uses  e = 1.0  x 10-5. 
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Figure  F.ll:  Parallel  speedup  gained  in  solving  the  hydrodynamic  model’s  tridiagonal 
systems  using  4 processors.  The  conjugate  gradient  algorithm  uses  e = 1.0  x 10~5. 
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F.5  Conclusions 

From  the  results  shown,  several  important  conclusions  about  using  the  al- 
gorithms for  tridiagonal  systems  generated  by  a 1-D  hydrodynamic  model,  can  be 
drawn.  Firstly,  the  multi-processor  cyclic  reduction  algorithm  is  the  fastest  for  solv- 
ing tridiagonal  systems.  However,  with  4 processors,  the  cyclic  reduction  algorithm 
is  only  approximately  40%  faster  implying  that  the  cyclic  reduction  algorithm  is  per- 
forming more  total  work.  Secondly,  for  the  hydrodynamic  tridiagonal  systems,  the 
Gaussian  elimination  without  partial  pivoting  is  faster  than  the  algorithm  with  pivot- 
ing. Lastly,  one  may  be  able  to  get  the  conjugate  gradient  algorithm  to  compare  well 
with  the  direct  solvers  if  a small  enough  time  step  is  used  with  the  numerical  model. 
However,  by  decreasing  this  value,  the  time  necessary  to  run  the  numerical  model  for 
a fixed  length  of  time  becomes  longer  than  the  less  restrictive  direct  methods. 

More  importantly,  it  is  noted  that  a large  number  of  simultaneous  equations 
are  required  before  a speedup  of  1 is  reached.  Any  time  a speedup  is  less  than  1,  it 
would  be  more  advantageous  not  to  use  the  parallel  algorithm.  For  the  Gauss  (PFA), 
cyclic  reduction  and  cyclic  reduction  (PFA),  the  hydrodynamic  model  needs  to  have 
at  least  2000  cells  while  for  the  conjugate  gradient,  at  least  6000  cells  are  required. 

Table  F.2  shows  the  sweep  lengths  of  two  typical  CH3D  grid  systems,  the 
Florida  Bay  grids  used  in  the  wetting  and  drying  study  of  Davis  (1996).  Approx- 
imately 37%  of  the  cells  are  covered  with  water  in  both  the  coarse  and  fine  grids 
(97  x 74  and  194  x 148  cells,  respectively).  The  average  size  of  the  tridiagonal  sweeps 
is  28  for  the  coarse  grid  and  43  cells  for  the  fine  grid.  Thus,  the  small  sweep  lengths 
of  these  typical  grid  systems  indicate  that  it  would  not  be  advantageous  to  use  one  of 
the  aforementioned  parallel  algorithms.  To  obtain  the  best  possible  execution  times, 
the  serial  gauss  algorithm  should  be  used. 
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Table  F.2:  Sweep  lengths  in  the  boundary-fitted  Florida  Bay  coarse  and  fine  grids 
(97  x 74  and  194  x 148  cells,  respectively). 


Grid 

Sweep  Direction 

Total  Number 
of  Sweeps 

Average  Length 
of  Sweeps 

i 

184 

30 

coarse 

j 

234 

24 

k 

195 

29 

i 

500 

45 

fine 

j 

568 

39 

k 

504 

45 

APPENDIX  G 

CAUSEWAY  LOCATIONS  IN  THE  CH3D  IRL  FINE  GRID 


The  following  figures  (Figures  G.l  through  G.4)  illustrate  the  16  causeways 
resolved  by  the  CH3D  fine  grid  within  the  IRL  domain.  Because  of  the  long,  thin 
nature  of  the  causeways,  the  causeways  are  defined  with  a series  of  thin-wall  barriers 
which  block  flow  through  one  side  of  a given  grid  cell. 
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Figure  G.l:  Locations  of  the  thin  wall  barriers  (dark,  thick  lines)  used  to  resolve  the 
a)  Train,  b)  Brewer,  c)  NASA  West  and  d)  NASA  East  Causeways.  The  fine  grid  is 
shown  with  dotted  lines. 
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Figure  G.2:  Locations  of  the  thin  wall  barriers  (dark,  thick  lines)  used  to  resolve  the 
a)  Bennett  East,  b)  Bennett  West,  c)  Merritt  and  d)  Hubert  Humphrey  Causeways. 
The  fine  grid  is  shown  with  dotted  lines. 
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Figure  G.3:  Locations  of  the  thin  wall  barriers  (dark,  thick  lines)  used  to  resolve  the 
a)  Pineda  East,  b)  Pineda  West,  c)  Eau  Gallie  and  d)  Melbourne  Causeways.  The 
fine  grid  is  shown  with  dotted  lines. 
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Figure  G.4:  Locations  of  the  thin  wall  barriers  (dark,  thick  lines)  used  to  resolve  the 
a)  Wabasso,  b)  North  Beach,  c)  732  and  d)  AlA  (at  St.  Lucie)  Causeways.  The  fine 
grid  is  shown  with  dotted  lines. 


APPENDIX  H 

WATER  LEVEL  AND  SALINITY  STATION  LOCATIONS  IN  THE  CH3D  IRL  FINE  GRID 


The  following  figures  illustrate  the  exact  locations  of  the  water  level  and 
salinity  measurement  stations  within  the  IRL  fine  grid.  The  measuring  stations 
shown  in  Figures  H.l  through  H.4  are  located  in  Ponce  Inlet  (FDEP  #872-1147), 
Mosquito  Lagoon  (FDEP  #872-1164),  Titusville  (FDEP  #872-1456),  Merritt  Cause- 
way East  (FDEP  #872-1647),  Merritt  Causeway  West  (FDEP  #872-1648),  Banana 
River  (FDEP  #872-1789),  Melbourne  (FDEP  #872-1843),  Sebastian  Inlet  (FDEP 
#872-2004),  Vero  Bridge  (FDEP  #872-2125),  Ft.  Pierce  Causeway  (FDEP  #872- 
2208),  Ft.  Pierce  Inlet(FDEP  #872-2213),  St.  Lucie  Inlet  Inlet  (FDEP  #872-2375), 
Haulover  Canal  (USGS  #02248380),  Sebastian  River  (USGS  #275017080295600)  and 
Wabasso  (USGS  #02251800). 
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872-1147  872-1164 


Figure  H.l:  Locations  of  the  Ponce  Inlet  (FDEP  #872-1147),  Mosquito  Lagoon 
(FDEP  #872-1164),  Titusville  (FDEP  #872-1456)  and  Merritt  Causeway  East 
(FDEP  #872-1647)  stations. 
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Figure  H.2:  Locations  of  the  Merritt  Causeway  West  (FDEP  #872-1648),  Banana 
River  (FDEP  #872-1789),  Melbourne  (FDEP  #872-1843)  and  Sebastian  Inlet  (FDEP 
#872-2004)  stations. 
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Figure  H.3:  Locations  of  the  Vero  Bridge  (FDEP  #872-2125),  Ft.  Pierce  Causeway 
(FDEP  #872-2208),  Ft.  Pierce  Inlet(FDEP  #872-2213)  and  St.  Lucie  Inlet  Inlet 
(FDEP  #872-2375)  stations. 
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Figure  H.4:  Locations  of  the  Haulover  Canal  (USGS  #02248380),  Sebastian  River 
(USGS  #275017080295600)  and  Wabasso  (USGS  #02251800)  stations. 


APPENDIX  I 

PRECIPITATION  AND  EVAPORATION  PLOTS 


The  following  figures  show  the  monthly  and  yearly  totals  of  precipitation, 
evaporation  and  combined  precipitation  and  evaporation  over  the  Indian  River  La- 
goon Domain.  Figure  1.1  shows  the  precipitation  into  the  lagoon  as  measured  by  the 
13  SJRWMD  stations  given  in  Table  4.1.  Figures  1.5  through  1.7  show  the  evapora- 
tion and  combined  precipitation  and  evaporation  using  the  percentile  formulation  for 
evaporation  at  Vero  Beach.  Figures  1.8  through  1.10  show  the  evaporation  and  com- 
bined precipitation  and  evaporation  using  the  spatial  percentile  formulation.  Figures 
1.11  through  1.13  show  the  evaporation  and  combined  precipitation  and  evaporation 
using  the  evaporation  data  measured  at  the  Belle  Glade  station. 
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Figure  1.1:  Monthly  precipitation  into  the  IRL. 
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Figure  1.2:  Monthly  evaporation  rate  based  on  historical  Vero  Beach  data  into  the 


IRL. 
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Figure  1.3:  Combined  monthly  precipitation  and  evaporation  rates  into  the  IRL. 
Evaporation  rate  is  based  on  historical  Vero  Beach  data. 
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Figure  1.4:  Yearly  totals  of  evaporation,  precipitation  and  combined  evaporation  and 
precipitation  into  the  IRL.  Total  evaporation  is  based  on  historical  Vero  Beach  data. 
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Figure  1.5:  Monthly  evaporation  rate  based  on  the  percentile  formulation. 
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Figure  1.6:  Combined  monthly  precipitation  and  evaporation  rates  into  the  IRL. 
Evaporation  rate  is  based  on  the  percentile  formulation. 
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Figure  1.7:  Yearly  totals  of  evaporation,  precipitation  and  combined  evaporation  and 
precipitation  into  the  IRL.  Total  evaporation  is  based  on  the  percentile  formulation. 
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Figure  1.8:  Monthly  evaporation  rate  based  on  the  three  station, 
lated  percentile  formulation. 
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Figure  1.9:  Combined  monthly  precipitation  and  evaporation  rates  into  the  IRL. 
Evaporation  rate  is  based  on  the  the  three  station,  spatially  interpolated  percentile 
formulation. 
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Figure  1. 10:  Yearly  totals  of  evaporation,  precipitation  and  combined  evaporation  and 
precipitation  into  the  IRL.  Total  evaporation  is  based  on  the  three  station,  spatially 
interpolated  percentile  formulation. 
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Figure  1.11:  Monthly  evaporation  rate  based  on  Belle  Glade  data. 
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Figure  1.12:  Combined  monthly  precipitation  and  evaporation  rates  into  the  IRL. 
Evaporation  rate  is  based  on  measured  Belle  Glade  data. 
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Figure  1.13:  Yearly  totals  of  evaporation,  precipitation  and  combined  evaporation 
and  precipitation  into  the  IRL.  Total  evaporation  is  based  on  measured  Belle  Glade 
data. 


APPENDIX  J 

WATER  LEVEL  COMPARISONS  IN  THE  CH3D  IRL  FINE  GRID 

The  following  figures  compare  the  simulated  water  level  with  the  measured 
water  level  within  the  Indian  River  Lagoon  in  the  fine  grid.  Figures  J.l  through 
J.14  are  year-long  comparisons  while  Figures  J.15  through  J.28  compare  only  four 
days:  February  14  (45),  May  15  (135),  August  13  (225)  and  November  11  (315). 
The  stations  used  to  compare  are  the  Ponce  Inlet  Station  (FDEP  #872-1147),  the 
Mosquito  Lagoon  Station  (FDEP  #872-1164),  the  Haulover  Canal  Station  (USGS 
#02248380),  the  Titusville  Station  (FDEP  #872-1456),  the  Merritt  East  Station 
(FDEP  #872-1647),  the  Merritt  West  Station  (FDEP  #872-1648),  the  Banana  River 
Station  (FDEP  #872-1789),  the  Melbourne  Station  (FDEP  #872-1843),  the  Sebas- 
tian Inlet  Station  (FDEP  #872-2004),  the  Wabasso  Station  (USGS  #02251800),  the 
Vero  Bridge  Station  (FDEP  #872-2125),  the  Fort  Pierce  Causeway  Station  (FDEP 
#872-2208),  the  Fort  Pierce  Inlet  Station  (FDEP  #872-2213)  and  the  St.  Lucie  Inlet 
Station  (FDEP  #872-2375) 
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Figure  J.l:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Ponce 
Inlet  Station  (FDEP  #872-1147)  during  the  entire  1998  simulation. 
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Figure  J.2:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the 

Mosquito  Lagoon  Station  (FDEP  #872-1164)  during  the  entire  1998  simulation. 
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Figure  J.3:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the 
Haulover  Canal  Station  (USGS  #02248380)  during  the  entire  1998  simulation. 
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Figure  J.4:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Ti- 
tusville Station  (FDEP  #872-1456)  during  the  entire  1998  simulation. 
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Figure  J.5:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Merritt 
East  Station  (FDEP  #872-1647)  during  the  entire  1998  simulation. 
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Figure  J.6:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Merritt 
West  Station  (FDEP  #872-1648)  during  the  entire  1998  simulation. 
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Figure  J.7:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Banana 
River  Station  (FDEP  #872-1789)  during  the  entire  1998  simulation. 
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Figure  J.8:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Mel- 
bourne Station  (FDEP  #872-1843)  during  the  entire  1998  simulation. 
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Figure  J.9:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Seba 
tian  Inlet  Station  (FDEP  #872-2004)  during  the  entire  1998  simulation. 
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Figure  J.10:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the 
Wabasso  Station  (USGS  #02251800)  during  the  entire  1998  simulation. 
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Figure  J.ll:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Vero 
Bridge  Station  (FDEP  #872-2125)  during  the  entire  1998  simulation. 
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Figure  J.12:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Fort 
Pierce  Causeway  Station  (FDEP  #872-2208)  during  the  entire  1998  simulation. 
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Figure  J.13:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Fort 
Pierce  Inlet  Station  (FDEP  $=872-2213)  during  the  entire  1998  simulation. 
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Figure  J.14:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  St. 
Lucie  Inlet  Station  (FDEP  #872-2375)  during  the  entire  1998  simulation. 
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Figure  J.15:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Ponce 
Inlet  Station  (FDEP  #872-1147)  during  four  days  of  the  1998  simulation:  a)  February 
14  (45),  b)  May  15  (135),  c)  August  13  (225)  and  d)  November  11  (315). 
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Figure  J.16:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the 
Mosquito  Lagoon  Station  (FDEP  #872-1164)  during  four  days  of  the  1998  simu- 
lation: a)  February  14  (45),  b)  May  15  (135),  c)  August  13  (225)  and  d)  November 
11  (315). 
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a)  b) 


c)  d) 


Figure  J.17:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the 
Haulover  Canal  Station  (USGS  #02248380)  during  four  days  of  the  1998  simula- 
tion: a)  February  14  (45),  b)  May  15  (135),  c)  August  13  (225)  and  d)  November  11 
(315). 
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Figure  J.18:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Ti- 
tusville Station  (FDEP  #872-1456)  during  four  days  of  the  1998  simulation:  a)  Febru- 
ary 14  (45),  b)  May  15  (135),  c)  August  13  (225)  and  d)  November  11  (315). 
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Figure  J.19:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Merritt 
East  Station  (FDEP  #872-1647)  during  four  days  of  the  1998  simulation:  a)  February 
14  (45),  b)  May  15  (135),  c)  August  13  (225)  and  d)  November  11  (315). 
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Figure  J.20:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Merritt 
West  Station  (FDEP  #872-1648)  during  four  days  of  the  1998  simulation:  a)  February 
14  (45),  b)  May  15  (135),  c)  August  13  (225)  and  d)  November  11  (315). 
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Figure  J.21:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Ba- 
nana River  Station  (FDEP  #872-1789)  during  four  days  of  the  1998  simulation:  a) 
February  14  (45),  b)  May  15  (135),  c)  August  13  (225)  and  d)  November  11  (315). 
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Figure  J.22:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Mel- 
bourne Station  (FDEP  #872-1843)  during  four  days  of  the  1998  simulation:  a)  Febru- 
ary 14  (45),  b)  May  15  (135),  c)  August  13  (225)  and  d)  November  11  (315). 
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a)  b) 


c)  d) 


Figure  J.23:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Se- 
bastian Inlet  Station  (FDEP  #872-2004)  during  four  days  of  the  1998  simulation:  a) 
February  14  (45),  b)  May  15  (135),  c)  August  13  (225)  and  d)  November  11  (315). 
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a)  b) 


c)  d) 


Figure  J.24:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the 
Wabasso  Station  (USGS  #02251800)  during  four  days  of  the  1998  simulation:  a) 
February  14  (45),  b)  May  15  (135),  c)  August  13  (225)  and  d)  November  11  (315). 
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a)  b) 


c)  d) 


Figure  J.25:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Vero 
Bridge  Station  (FDEP  #872-2125)  during  four  days  of  the  1998  simulation:  a)  Febru- 
ary 14  (45),  b)  May  15  (135),  c)  August  13  (225)  and  d)  November  11  (315). 
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a)  b) 


c)  d) 


Figure  J.26:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Fort 
Pierce  Causeway  Station  (FDEP  #872-2208)  during  four  days  of  the  1998  simulation: 
a)  February  14  (45),  b)  May  15  (135),  c)  August  13  (225)  and  d)  November  11  (315). 
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a)  b) 


c)  d) 


Figure  J.27:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Fort 
Pierce  Inlet  Station  (FDEP  #872-2213)  during  four  days  of  the  1998  simulation:  a) 
February  14  (45),  b)  May  15  (135),  c)  August  13  (225)  and  d)  November  11  (315). 
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Figure  J.28:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  St. 
Lucie  Inlet  Station  (FDEP  #872-2375)  during  four  days  of  the  1998  simulation:  a) 
February  14  (45),  b)  May  15  (135),  c)  August  13  (225)  and  d)  November  11  (315). 


APPENDIX  K 

SPECTRAL  DENSITY  COMPARISONS  IN  THE  CH3D  IRL  FINE  GRID 


Figures  K.l  through  K.14  compare  simulated  versus  measured  water  level 
spectral  density  at  the  available  water  level  stations  for  the  entire  1998  simulation  in 
the  fine  grid.  The  spectral  density  is  calculated  using  MATLAB1.  A 256  point  FFT 
is  used  with  a 256  point  Hanning  window.  Any  missing  measured  data  was  replaced 
with  yearly  mean  values. 


1http:  / /www.  mathworks.com 
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Figure  K.l:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  spectral  density  of  water 
level  at  the  Ponce  Inlet  Station  (FDEP  #872-1147)  during  the  entire  1998  simulation. 
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Figure  K.2:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  spectral  density  of  water 
level  at  the  Mosquito  Lagoon  Station  (FDEP  #872-1164)  during  the  entire  1998 
simulation. 
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Figure  K.3:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  spectral  density  of  wa- 
ter level  at  the  Haulover  Canal  Station  (USGS  #02248380)  during  the  entire  1998 
simulation. 
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Figure  K.4:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  spectral  density  of  water 
level  at  the  Titusville  Station  (FDEP  #872-1456)  during  the  entire  1998  simulation. 
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Figure  K.5:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  spectral  density  of  water 
level  at  the  Merritt  East  Station  (FDEP  #872-1647)  during  the  entire  1998  simula- 
tion. 
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Figure  K.6:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  spectral  density  of  water 
level  at  the  Merritt  West  Station  (FDEP  #872-1648)  during  the  entire  1998  simula- 
tion. 
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Figure  K.7:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  spectral  density  of  wa- 
ter level  at  the  Banana  River  Station  (FDEP  #872-1789)  during  the  entire  1998 
simulation. 
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Figure  K.8:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  spectral  density  of’  water 
level  at  the  Melbourne  Station  (FDEP  #872-1843)  during  the  entire  1998  simulation. 
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Figure  K.9:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  spectral  density  of  wa- 
ter level  at  the  Sebastian  Inlet  Station  (FDEP  #872-2004)  during  the  entire  1998 
simulation. 
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Figure  K.10:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  spectral  density  of  water 
level  at  the  Wabasso  Station  (USGS  #02251800)  during  the  entire  1998  simulation. 
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Figure  K.ll:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  spectral  density  of 
water  level  at  the  Vero  Bridge  Station  (FDEP  #872-2125)  during  the  entire  1998 
simulation. 
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Figure  K.12:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  spectral  density  of  water 
level  at  the  Fort  Pierce  Causeway  Station  (FDEP  #872-2208)  during  the  entire  1998 
simulation. 
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Figure  K.13:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  spectral  density  of 
water  level  at  the  Fort  Pierce  Inlet  Station  (FDEP  #872-2213)  during  the  entire 
1998  simulation. 
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Figure  K.14:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  spectral  density  of 
water  level  at  the  St.  Lucie  Inlet  Station  (FDEP  #872-2375)  during  the  entire  1998 
simulation. 


APPENDIX  L 

FLOW  RATE  COMPARISONS  IN  THE  CH3D  IRL  FINE  GRID 

The  following  figures  compare  the  simulated  flow  rate  with  the  USGS  ADCP 
measured  flow  rate  at  the  inlets  located  within  the  Indian  River  Lagoon  domain  in 
the  fine  grid.  Figures  L.l  through  L.3  compare  flow  rates  on  four  days  during  1998 
at  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet,  Sebastian  Inlet  and  Ft.  Pierce  Inlet,  respectively.  Figure  L.4 
compares  the  simulated  and  measured  flow  rate  at  St.  Lucie  Inlet  during  two  days 
of  1998. 
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Figure  L.l:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  flow  rate  at  Ponce  de 
Leon  Inlet.  The  simulated  flow  rate  is  shown  with  a solid  line  while  the  measured 
flow  rate  is  shown  with  circles  and  a positive  flow  rate  indicates  flow  from  the  lagoon 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  measured  flow  rates  were  measured  by  USGS  ADCP 
four  times  during  1998:  a)  January  15  (15),  b)  February  25  (56),  c)  May  27  (147), 
and  d)  July  9 (190). 
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Figure  L.2:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  flow  rate  at  Sebastian 
Inlet.  The  simulated  flow  rate  is  shown  with  a solid  line  while  the  measured  flow  rate 
is  shown  with  circles  and  a positive  flow  rate  indicates  flow  from  the  lagoon  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  measured  flow  rates  were  measured  by  USGS  ADCP  four  times 
during  1998:  a)  January  15  (15),  b)  February  25  (56),  c)  May  27  (147),  and  d)  July 
9 (190). 
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a)  b) 


c)  d) 


Figure  L.3:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  flow  rate  at  Ft.  Pierce 
Inlet.  The  simulated  flow  rate  is  shown  with  a solid  line  while  the  measured  flow- 
rate is  shown  with  circles  and  a positive  flow  indicates  flow  from  the  lagoon  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  measured  flow  rates  were  measured  by  USGS  ADCP  four  times 
during  1998:  a)  January  15  (15),  b)  February  25  (56),  c)  May  27  (147),  and  d)  July 
9 (190). 
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Figure  L.4:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  flow  rate  at  St.  Lucie. 
The  simulated  flow  rate  is  shown  with  a solid  line  while  the  measured  flow  rate  is 
shown  with  circles  and  a positive  flow  indicates  flow  from  the  lagoon  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  measured  flow  rates  were  measured  by  USGS  ADCP  two  times  during 
1998:  a)  January  15  (15)  and  b)  May  27  (147). 


APPENDIX  M 

SALINITY  COMPARISONS  IN  THE  CH3D  IRL  FINE  GRID 


The  following  figures  compare  the  simulated  salinity  with  the  measured  salin- 
ity at  both  upper  and  lower  levels  within  the  Indian  River  Lagoon  in  the  fine  grid.  The 
stations  used  to  compare  are  the  Mosquito  Lagoon  Station  (FDEP  #872-1164),  the 
Southern  Mosquito  Lagoon  Station  (WQMN  IRLML02),  the  Haulover  Canal  Station 
(USGS  #02248380),  the  Titusville  Station  (FDEP  #872-1456),  the  Merritt  East  Sta- 
tion (FDEP  #872-1647),  the  Merritt  West  Station  (FDEP  #872-1648),  the  Banana 
River  Station  (FDEP  #872-1789),  the  Melbourne  Causeway  Station  (FDEP  #872- 
1843),  the  Sebastian  River  Station  (USGS  #275017080295600),  the  Vero  Bridge  Sta- 
tion (FDEP  #872-2125)  and  the  Fort  Pierce  Causeway  Station  (FDEP  #872-2208). 
The  simulated  salinity  in  the  lower  most  vertical  cell  (12.5%  of  the  water  depth  for 
four  vertical  layers)  is  used  to  compare  with  the  lower  measured  salinity  sensor  and 
the  upper  measured  salinity  sensor  is  compared  with  an  average  of  the  salinity  in  the 
second  and  third  vertical  cells  (50%  of  the  water  depth  for  four  vertical  layers). 
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Figure  M.l:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  salinity  at  the  Mosquito 
Lagoon  Station  (FDEP  #872-1164).  The  upper  level  comparison  is  shown  in  a)  and 
the  lower  level  comparison  in  b). 
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Figure  M.2:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  salinity  at  the  Southern 
Mosquito  Lagoon  Station  (WQMN  IRLML02).  The  upper  level  comparison  is  shown 
in  a)  and  the  lower  level  comparison  in  b). 
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Figure  M.3:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  salinity  at  the  Haulover 
Canal  Station  (USGS  #02248380).  The  upper  level  comparison  is  shown  in  a)  and 
the  lower  level  comparison  in  b). 
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Figure  M.4:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  surface  at  the  Titusville 
Station  (FDEP  #872-1456).  The  upper  level  comparison  is  shown  in  a)  and  the  lower 
level  comparison  in  b). 
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Figure  M.5:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  salinity  at  the  Merritt 
East  Station  (FDEP  #872-1647).  The  upper  level  comparison  is  shown  in  a)  and  the 
lower  level  comparison  in  b). 
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Figure  M.6:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  salinity  at  the  Merritt 
West  Station  (FDEP  #872-1648).  The  upper  level  comparison  is  shown  in  a)  and 
the  lower  level  comparison  in  b). 
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a) 
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Figure  M.7:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  salinity  at  the  Banana 
River  Station  (FDEP  #872-1789).  The  upper  level  comparison  is  shown  in  a)  and 
the  lower  level  comparison  in  b). 
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Figure  M.8:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  salinity  at  the  Melbourne 
Causeway  Station  (FDEP  #872-1843).  The  upper  level  comparison  is  shown  in  a) 
and  the  lower  level  comparison  in  b). 
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Figure  M.9:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  salinity  at  the  Sebastian 
River  Station  (USGS  #275017080295600).  The  upper  level  comparison  is  shown  in 
a)  and  the  lower  level  comparison  in  b). 
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Figure  M.10:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  salinity  at  the  Vero 
Bridge  Station  (FDEP  #872-2125).  The  upper  level  comparison  is  shown  in  a)  and 
the  lower  level  comparison  in  b). 
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Figure  M.ll:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  salinity  at  the  Fort 
Pierce  Causeway  Station  (FDEP  #872-2208).  The  upper  level  comparison  is  shown 
in  a)  and  the  lower  level  comparison  in  b). 


APPENDIX  N 

TIMING  RESULTS  OF  THE  PARALLEL  CH3D  MODEL 


The  following  tables  give  the  CPU  times  per  iteration  (and  their  associated 
speedups)  for  the  parallel  CH3D  model.  Tables  N.l  through  N.3  are  for  the  hydrody- 
namic and  salinity  model.  Tables  N.4  through  N.6  are  for  the  hydrodynamic,  salinity 
and  flushing  models.  Tables  N.7  through  N.9  are  for  the  hydrodynamic,  salinity,  sed- 
iment and  water  quality  models  applied  to  the  “fine  grid”  while  Tables  N.10  through 
N.l 2 are  for  the  same  models  applied  to  the  “coarse  grid”. 


Table  N.l:  CPU  times  for  the  parallel,  shared  memory,  CH3D  procedures  which  are 
used  in  a hydrodynamic  and  salinity  simulation  on  the  “ocean”  computer.  Times 
shown  are  per  time  step  iteration  of  the  model  using  the  boundary-fitted  “fine  grid” 
(477x43)  and  and  are  given  in  seconds,  n is  the  number  of  processors  used  and  speedup 
is  shown  in  parenthesis. 


Procedure  Serial  n = l n = 2 n = 3 n = 4 


Turbulence 
N.L. /Diffusion  (J) 
Baroclinic  (I) 
Baroclinic  (J) 
N.L. /Diffusion  (I) 
Salinity 
Layer  Vel.(v) 
Layer  Vel.(u) 
Interpolation 
Integrated  Vel.  (U) 
Dimensionalize 
Layer  Vel.(w) 
Integrate.  Vel.  (V) 
All  Parallel  Routines 
Total  Runtime 


0.069(1.00)  0.078(0.88) 

0.063(1.00)  0.064(1.00) 

0.063(1.00)  0.062(1.01) 

0.054(1.00)  0.060(0.91) 

0.047(1.00)  0.047(1.00) 

0.039(1.00)  0.042(0.92) 

0.038(1.00)  0.040(0.97) 

0.025(1.00)  0.025(0.98) 

0.022(1.00)  0.023(1.00) 

0.016(1.00)  0.016(1.01) 
0.014(1.00)  0.014(0.98) 

0.013(1.00)  0.013(0.99) 

0.013(1.00)  0.013(0.96) 

0.475(1.00)  0.496(0.96) 

0.502(1.00)  0.522(0.96) 


0.037(1.85) 

0.034(1.88) 

0.034(1.83) 

0.031(1.74) 

0.026(1.77) 

0.026(1.51) 

0.022(1.76) 

0.013(1.86) 

0.013(1.75) 

0.012(1.35) 

0.008(1.75) 

0.008(1.72) 

0.008(1.61) 

0.271(1.75) 

0.298(1.68) 


0.024(2.84) 

0.023(2.79) 

0.023(2.69) 

0.022(2.50) 

0.019(2.47) 

0.020(1.93) 

0.015(2.60) 

0.009(2.76) 

0.009(2.40) 

0.010(1.57) 

0.005(2.64) 

0.005(2.51) 

0.006(2.26) 

0.190(2.50) 

0.217(2.31) 


0.018(3.72) 

0.017(3.64) 

0.018(3.41) 

0.017(3.20) 

0.015(3.05) 

0.017(2.22) 

0.011(3.36) 

0.007(3.64) 

0.008(2.92) 

0.009(1.73) 

0.004(3.23) 

0.004(3.20) 

0.005(2.82) 

0.152(3.13) 

0.179(2.80) 
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Table  N.2:  CPU  times  for  the  parallel,  shared  memory,  CH3D  procedures  which  are 
used  in  a hydrodynamic  and  salinity  simulation  on  the  “seiche”  computer.  Times 
shown  are  per  time  step  iteration  of  the  model  using  the  boundary-fitted  “fine  grid” 
(477x43)  and  and  are  given  in  seconds,  n is  the  number  of  processors  used  and  speedup 
is  shown  in  parenthesis. 


Procedure  Serial  n = 1 n = 2 


Turbulence  0.065(1.00) 

Baroclinic  (I)  0.059(1.00) 

N.L. /Diffusion  (J)  0.058(1.00) 

Baroclinic  (J)  0.052(1.00) 

N.L. /Diffusion  (I)  0.044(1.00) 

Salinity  0.039(1.00) 

Layer  Vel.(v)  0.036(1.00) 

Layer  Vel.(u)  0.024(1.00) 

Interpolation  0.021(1.00) 

Integrated  Vel.  (U)  0.016(1.00) 

Layer  Vel.(w)  0.013(1.00) 

Integrate.  Vel.  (V)  0.012(1.00) 

Dimensionalize  0.012(1.00) 

All  Parallel  Routines  0.452(1.00) 

Total  Runtime  0.480(1.00) 


0.073(0.88) 

0.059(0.99) 

0.058(1.00) 

0.056(0.92) 

0.043(1.02) 

0.042(0.93) 

0.038(0.96) 

0.024(0.98) 

0.021(1.00) 

0.016(1.00) 

0.013(1.00) 

0.013(0.97) 

0.012(0.99) 

0.469(0.96) 

0.496(0.97) 


0.034(1.89) 

0.031(1.88) 

0.030(1.93) 

0.028(1.86) 

0.024(1.86) 

0.024(1.62) 

0.020(1.85) 

0.012(1.97) 

0.012(1.77) 

0.011(1.44) 

0.007(1.92) 

0.007(1.73) 

0.007(1.78) 

0.247(1.83) 

0.274(1.75) 


Table  N.3:  CPU  times  for  the  parallel,  shared  memory,  CH3D  procedures  which  are 
used  in  a hydrodynamic  and  salinity  simulation  on  the  “nereus”  computer.  Times 
shown  are  per  time  step  iteration  of  the  model  using  the  boundary-fitted  “fine  grid” 
(477x43)  and  and  are  given  in  seconds,  n is  the  number  of  processors  used  and  speedup 
is  shown  in  parenthesis. 


Procedure  Serial  n — 1 n = 2 


Turbulence  0.071(1.00) 

Baroclinic  (I)  0.052(1.00) 

N.L. /Diffusion  (I)  0.045(1.00) 

N.L. /Diffusion  (J)  0.044(1.00) 

Baroclinic  (J)  0.044(1.00) 

Salinity  0.037(1.00) 

Interpolation  0.029(1.00) 

Layer  Vel.(v)  0.025(1.00) 

Layer  Vel.(u)  0.021(1.00) 

Layer  Vel.(w)  0.015(1.00) 

Integrated  Vel.  (U)  0.015(1.00) 

Integrate.  Vel.  (V)  0.011(1.00) 

Dimensionalize  0.009(1.00) 

All  Parallel  Routines  0.418(1.00) 

Total  Runtime  0.438(1.00) 


0.071(1.01) 

0.053(0.99) 

0.044(1.00) 

0.044(1.00) 

0.043(1.01) 

0.035(1.04) 

0.029(1.02) 

0.025(0.99) 

0.021(1.00) 

0.015(0.99) 

0.015(0.99) 

0.011(0.99) 

0.010(0.99) 

0.416(1.01) 

0.436(1.00) 


0.036(1.96) 

0.028(1.90) 

0.024(1.85) 

0.023(1.97) 

0.023(1.93) 

0.021(1.74) 

0.015(1.89) 

0.013(1.93) 

0.010(1.96) 

0.008(1.95) 

0.010(1.48) 

0.006(1.91) 

0.005(1.77) 

0.222(1.88) 

0.242(1.81) 
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Table  N.4:  CPU  times  for  the  parallel,  shared  memory,  CH3D  procedures  which  are 
used  in  a hydrodynamic,  salinity  and  flushing  simulation  on  the  “ocean”  computer. 
Times  shown  are  per  time  step  iteration  of  the  model  using  the  boundary-fitted  “fine 
grid”  (477x43)  and  and  are  given  in  seconds,  n is  the  number  of  processors  used  and 
speedup  is  shown  in  parenthesis. 


Procedure 

Serial 

n — 1 

n = 2 

n = 3 

n = 4 

Species 

0.258(1.00) 

0.286(0.90) 

0.149(1.73) 

0.114(2.26) 

0.097(2.66) 

Turbulence 

0.071(1.00) 

0.076(0.93) 

0.038(1.88) 

0.025(2.86) 

0.019(3.68) 

Baroclinic  (I) 

0.064(1.00) 

0.068(0.95) 

0.035(1.82) 

0.025(2.61) 

0.020(3.20) 

N.L. /Diffusion  (J) 

0.060(1.00) 

0.063(0.94) 

0.032(1.86) 

0.022(2.72) 

0.017(3.52) 

Baroclinic  (J) 

0.056(1.00) 

0.071(0.78) 

0.034(1.62) 

0.024(2.32) 

0.019(2.91) 

N.L. /Diffusion  (I) 

0.047(1.00) 

0.051(0.91) 

0.026(1.80) 

0.019(2.48) 

0.015(3.07) 

Layer  Vel.(v) 

0.039(1.00) 

0.041(0.96) 

0.021(1.85) 

0.015(2.68) 

0.011(3.43) 

Salinity 

0.038(1.00) 

0.042(0.91) 

0.025(1.52) 

0.020(1.95) 

0.017(2.25) 

Layer  Vel.(u) 

0.024(1.00) 

0.026(0.94) 

0.013(1.84) 

0.009(2.72) 

0.007(3.55) 

Interpolation 

0.023(1.00) 

0.024(0.94) 

0.016(1.45) 

0.011(2.02) 

0.009(2.45) 

Integrated  Vel.  (U) 

0.015(1.00) 

0.016(0.97) 

0.012(1.25) 

0.011(1.45) 

0.010(1.61) 

Layer  Vel.(w) 

0.013(1.00) 

0.013(1.00) 

0.008(1.74) 

0.005(2.50) 

0.004(3.22) 

Dimensionalize 

0.013(1.00) 

0.015(0.87) 

0.008(1.51) 

0.006(2.29) 

0.004(2.83) 

Integrate.  Vel.  (V) 

0.013(1.00) 

0.013(0.98) 

0.008(1.59) 

0.006(2.27) 

0.005(2.79) 

All  Parallel  Routines  0.733(1.00)  0.805(0.91)  0.426(1.72)  0.310(2.37)  0.255(2.88) 

Total  Runtime  0.768(1.00)  0.838(0.92)  0.461(1.67)  0.345(2.22)  0.291(2.64) 


Table  N.5:  CPU  times  for  the  parallel,  shared  memory,  CH3D  procedures  which  are 
used  in  a hydrodynamic,  salinity  and  flushing  simulation  on  the  “seiche”  computer. 
Times  shown  are  per  time  step  iteration  of  the  model  using  the  boundary- fitted  "fine 
grid”  (477x43)  and  and  are  given  in  seconds,  n is  the  number  of  processors  used  and 
speedup  is  shown  in  parenthesis. 


Procedure  Serial  n = 1 n = 2 


Species 
Turbulence 
Baroclinic  (I) 
N.L. /Diffusion  (J) 
Baroclinic  (J) 
N.L. /Diffusion  (I) 
Salinity 
Layer  Vel.(v) 
Layer  Vel.(u) 
Interpolation 
Integrated  Vel.  (U) 
Integrate.  Vel.  (V) 
Layer  Vel.(w) 
Dimensionalize 
All  Parallel  Routines 
Total  Runtime 


(.245(1.00)  0.258(0.95) 

i.066(1.00)  0.074(0.90) 

1.060(1.00)  0.061(0.99) 

1.054(1.00)  0.057(0.95) 

1.053(1.00)  0.056(0.94) 

1.044(1.00)  0.044(1.01) 

1.039(1.00)  0.041(0.95) 

1.036(1.00)  0.038(0.96) 

1.024(1.00)  0.024(0.98) 

1.021(1.00)  0.021(1.00) 
1.016(1.00)  0.016(0.99) 

1.014(1.00)  0.014(0.98) 

1.013(1.00)  0.013(0.99) 

1.011(1.00)  0.013(0.89) 

0.697(1.00)  0.730(0.95) 

0.734(1.00)  0.767(0.96) 


0.137(1.79) 

0.035(1.90) 

0.031(1.91) 

0.029(1.89) 

0.028(1.91) 

0.023(1.89) 

0.024(1.64) 

0.019(1.94) 

0.012(1.97) 

0.012(1.75) 

0.011(1.43) 

0.008(1.82) 

0.007(1.94) 

0.007(1.62) 

0.382(1.82) 

0.417(1.76) 
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Table  N.6:  CPU  times  for  the  parallel,  shared  memory,  CH3D  procedures  which  are 
used  in  a hydrodynamic,  salinity  and  flushing  simulation  on  the  “nereus”  computer. 
Times  shown  are  per  time  step  iteration  of  the  model  using  the  boundary- fitted  ‘"fine 
grid”  (477x43)  and  and  are  given  in  seconds,  n is  the  number  of  processors  used  and 
speedup  is  shown  in  parenthesis. 


Procedure 


Serial 


n = 1 


n = 2 


Species 
Turbulence 
Baroclinic  (I) 
N.L. /Diffusion  (I) 
N.L. /Diffusion  (J) 
Baroclinic  (J) 
Salinity 
Interpolation 
Layer  Vel.(v) 
Layer  Vel.(u) 
Layer  Vel.(w) 
Integrated  Vel.  (U) 
Integrate.  Vel.  (V) 
Dimensionalize 


0.266(1.00) 

0.071(1.00) 

0.052(1.00) 

0.045(1.00) 

0.044(1.00) 

0.043(1.00) 

0.037(1.00) 

0.029(1.00) 

0.025(1.00) 

0.020(1.00) 

0.015(1.00) 

0.015(1.00) 

0.011(1.00) 

0.009(1.00) 


0.249(1.07) 

0.071(1.00) 

0.052(0.99) 

0.045(0.99) 

0.045(0.99) 

0.043(1.00) 

0.035(1.04) 

0.029(1.01) 

0.026(0.98) 

0.020(1.00) 

0.015(0.99) 

0.015(1.01) 

0.011(0.99) 

0.009(1.01) 


0.143(1.86) 

0.037(1.91) 

0.028(1.87) 

0.024(1.84) 

0.023(1.94) 

0.022(1.92) 

0.021(1.73) 

0.016(1.88) 

0.013(1.91) 

0.010(1.96) 

0.008(1.95) 

0.010(1.51) 

0.006(1.92) 

0.005(1.76) 


All  Parallel  Routines 
Total  Runtime 


0.682(1.00) 

0.706(1.00) 


0.665(1.02) 

0.689(1.02) 


0.366(1.86) 

0.390(1.81) 
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Table  N.7:  CPU  times  for  the  parallel,  shared  memory,  CH3D  procedures  which  are 
used  in  a hydrodynamic,  salinity,  sediment  and  nutrient  simulation  on  the  “ocean" 
computer.  Times  shown  are  per  time  step  iteration  of  the  model  using  the  boundary- 
fitted  “fine  grid”  (477x43)  and  and  are  given  in  seconds,  n is  the  number  of  processors 
used  and  speedup  is  shown  in  parenthesis.  Times  for  procedures  marked  with  a “*" 
are  included  with  other  procedures  are  not  thus  not  included  in  the  totals. 


Procedure 

Serial 

n — 1 

n = 2 

n = 3 

n = 4 

Main  WQ 

1.309(1.00) 

1.298(1.01) 

0.699(1.87) 

0.514(2.55) 

0.413(3.17) 

Nutrient  Transport* 

0.355(1.00) 

0.375(0.95) 

0.187(1.90) 

0.138(2.57) 

0.111(3.19) 

Main  Sediment 

0.142(1.00) 

0.152(0.94) 

0.084(1.69) 

0.066(2.17) 

0.056(2.54) 

Turbulence 

0.070(1.00) 

0.076(0.91) 

0.038(1.85) 

0.025(2.79) 

0.019(3.62) 

Baroclinic  (I) 

0.064(1.00) 

0.067(0.94) 

0.034(1.87) 

0.024(2.65) 

0.019(3.34) 

Baroclinic  (J) 

0.064(1.00) 

0.072(0.89) 

0.033(1.90) 

0.024(2.65) 

0.019(3.42) 

N.L. /Diffusion  (J) 

0.062(1.00) 

0.068(0.91) 

0.034(1.82) 

0.024(2.62) 

0.018(3.45) 

Fine  Sediment* 

0.051(1.00) 

0.056(0.92) 

0.027(1.93) 

0.019(2.68) 

0.015(3.43) 

Coarse  Sediment* 

0.048(1.00) 

0.051(0.95) 

0.025(1.96) 

0.018(2.74) 

0.014(3.51) 

N.L. /Diffusion  (I) 

0.048(1.00) 

0.052(0.93) 

0.026(1.86) 

0.019(2.53) 

0.015(3.12) 

Layer  Vel.(v) 

0.039(1.00) 

0.040(0.97) 

0.021(1.85) 

0.015(2.67) 

0.011(3.45) 

Salinity 

0.039(1.00) 

0.042(0.92) 

0.025(1.57) 

0.020(1.98) 

0.017(2.30) 

Interpolation 

0.030(1.00) 

0.030(1.00) 

0.018(1.61) 

0.013(2.22) 

0.011(2.73) 

Layer  Vel.(u) 

0.025(1.00) 

0.026(0.95) 

0.013(1.91) 

0.009(2.74) 

0.007(3.63) 

Dimensionalize 

0.017(1.00) 

0.016(1.04) 

0.009(1.80) 

0.007(2.54) 

0.005(3.19) 

Integrated  Vel.  (U) 

0.016(1.00) 

0.016(1.01) 

0.012(1.35) 

0.010(1.55) 

0.010(1.69) 

Layer  Vel.(w) 

0.013(1.00) 

0.013(1.00) 

0.008(1.77) 

0.005(2.50) 

0.004(3.27) 

Integrate.  Vel.  (V) 

0.013(1.00) 

0.013(1.04) 

0.008(1.65) 

0.006(2.19) 

0.005(2.75) 

Bottom  Shear  Stress* 

0.001(1.00) 

0.001(1.03) 

0.000(1.95) 

0.000(2.85) 

0.000(3.61) 

Wave  H/T* 

0.001(1.00) 

0.000(1.04) 

0.000(2.04) 

0.000(3.04) 

0.000(3.95) 

All  Parallel  Routines 

1.950(1.00) 

1.981(0.98) 

1.062(1.84) 

0.780(2.50) 

0.629(3.10) 

Total  Runtime 

1.958(1.00) 

1.989(0.98) 

1.078(1.82) 

0.799(2.45) 

0.650(3.01) 
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Table  N.8:  CPU  times  for  the  parallel,  shared  memory,  CH3D  procedures  which  are 
used  in  a hydrodynamic,  salinity,  sediment  and  nutrient  simulation  on  the  “seiche" 
computer.  Times  shown  are  per  time  step  iteration  of  the  model  using  the  boundary- 
fitted  “fine  grid”  (477x43)  and  and  are  given  in  seconds,  n is  the  number  of  processors 
used  and  speedup  is  shown  in  parenthesis.  Times  for  procedures  marked  with  a 
are  included  with  other  procedures  are  not  thus  not  included  in  the  totals. 


Procedure  Serial  n = 1 n = 2 


Main  WQ 

Nutrient  Transport* 
Main  Sediment 
Turbulence 
Baroclinic  (J) 
Baroclinic  (I) 

N.L. /Diffusion  (J) 
Fine  Sediment* 
Coarse  Sediment* 
N.L. /Diffusion  (I) 
Salinity 
Layer  Vel.(v) 
Interpolation 
Layer  Vel.(u) 
Integrated  Vel.  (U) 
Dimensionalize 
Integrate.  Vel.  (V) 
Layer  Vel.(w) 
Bottom  Shear  Stress* 
Wave  H/T* 

All  Parallel  Routines 
Total  Runtime 


1.222(1.00)  1.207(1.01) 

0.359(1.00)  0.378(0.95) 

0.137(1.00)  0.147(0.93) 

0.066(1.00)  0.072(0.91) 

0.060(1.00)  0.068(0.89) 

0.059(1.00)  0.063(0.95) 

0.057(1.00)  0.063(0.90) 

0.049(1.00)  0.053(0.92) 

0.047(1.00)  0.050(0.94) 

0.045(1.00)  0.048(0.93) 

0.039(1.00)  0.043(0.92) 

0.037(1.00)  0.039(0.97) 

0.027(1.00)  0.027(1.01) 

0.024(1.00)  0.025(0.96) 

0.016(1.00)  0.016(1.00) 
0.014(1.00)  0.013(1.04) 

0.013(1.00)  0.012(1.04) 

0.013(1.00)  0.013(0.99) 

0.001(1.00)  0.001(0.99) 

0.000(1.00)  0.000(0.99) 

1.829(1.00)  1.856(0.99) 

1.841(1.00)  1.867(0.99) 


0.641(1.91) 

0.179(2.01) 

0.081(1.70) 

0.035(1.86) 

0.031(1.94) 

0.032(1.85) 

0.031(1.84) 

0.025(1.95) 

0.024(1.96) 

0.024(1.89) 

0.024(1.63) 

0.020(1.89) 

0.017(1.61) 

0.012(1.97) 

0.011(1.42) 

0.008(1.80) 

0.007(1.80) 

0.007(1.88) 

0.000(1.83) 

0.000(1.91) 

0.981(1.87) 

0.997(1.85) 
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Table  N.9:  CPU  times  for  the  parallel,  shared  memory,  CH3D  procedures  which  are 
used  in  a hydrodynamic,  salinity,  sediment  and  nutrient  simulation  on  the  “nereus” 
computer.  Times  shown  are  per  time  step  iteration  of  the  model  using  the  boundary- 
fitted  “fine  grid”  (477x43)  and  and  are  given  in  seconds,  n is  the  number  of  processors 
used  and  speedup  is  shown  in  parenthesis.  Times  for  procedures  marked  with  a "*" 
are  included  with  other  procedures  are  not  thus  not  included  in  the  totals. 


Procedure  Serial  n = 1 n = 2 


Main  WQ  1.136(1.00) 

Nutrient  Transport*  0.310(1.00) 

Main  Sediment  0.119(1.00) 

Turbulence  0.072(1.00) 

Baroclinic  (I)  0.051(1.00) 

N.L. /Diffusion  (I)  0.044(1.00) 

N.L. /Diffusion  (J)  0.044(1.00) 

Baroclinic  (J)  0.043(1.00) 

Fine  Sediment*  0.038(1.00) 

Salinity  0.037(1.00) 

Coarse  Sediment*  0.037(1.00) 

Interpolation  0.034(1.00) 

Layer  Vel.(v)  0.025(1.00) 

Layer  Vel.(u)  0.020(1.00) 

Layer  Vel.(w)  0.015(1.00) 

Integrated  Vel.  (U)  0.015(1.00) 

Integrate.  Vel.  (V)  0.011(1.00) 

Dimensionalize  0.009(1.00) 

Bottom  Shear  Stress*  0.001(1.00) 

Wave  H/T*  0.001(1.00) 

All  Parallel  Routines  1.676(1.00) 

Total  Runtime  1.677(1.00) 


1.133(1.00) 

0.308(1.01) 

0.118(1.01) 

0.071(1.02) 

0.051(0.99) 

0.044(1.00) 

0.044(1.00) 

0.042(1.00) 

0.038(1.01) 

0.036(1.02) 

0.036(1.01) 

0.033(1.02) 

0.025(0.99) 

0.021(0.99) 

0.015(0.99) 

0.015(0.99) 

0.011(0.99) 

0.009(1.00) 

0.001(0.99) 

0.001(0.98) 

1.670(1.00) 

1.672(1.00) 


0.604(1.88) 

0.165(1.88) 

0.073(1.63) 

0.037(1.98) 

0.027(1.88) 

0.024(1.85) 

0.023(1.97) 

0.022(1.92) 

0.020(1.91) 

0.022(1.71) 

0.019(1.91) 

0.018(1.89) 

0.013(1.92) 

0.010(1.95) 

0.008(1.96) 

0.010(1.50) 

0.006(1.90) 

0.005(1.80) 

0.000(1.96) 

0.000(1.93) 

0.901(1.86) 

0.911(1.84) 
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Table  N.10:  CPU  times  for  the  parallel,  shared  memory,  CH3D  procedures  which  are 
used  in  a hydrodynamic,  salinity,  sediment  and  nutrient  simulation  on  the  “ocean” 
computer.  Times  shown  are  per  time  step  iteration  of  the  model  using  the  boundary- 
fitted  “coarse  grid”  (198x22)  and  and  are  given  in  seconds,  n is  the  number  of  pro- 
cessors used  and  speedup  is  shown  in  parenthesis.  Times  for  procedures  marked  with 
a are  included  with  other  procedures  are  not  thus  not  included  in  the  totals. 


Procedure 

Serial 

71=  1 

n = 2 

n = 3 

n = 4 

Main  WQ 

0.302(1.00) 

0.317(0.95) 

0.181(1.67) 

0.126(2.40) 

0.113(2.67) 

Nutrient  Transport* 

0.084(1.00) 

0.098(0.86) 

0.054(1.57) 

0.038(2.24) 

0.034(2.47) 

Main  Sediment 

0.033(1.00) 

0.036(0.91) 

0.021(1.54) 

0.015(2.13) 

0.014(2.33) 

Turbulence 

0.016(1.00) 

0.019(0.87) 

0.009(1.76) 

0.006(2.67) 

0.005(3.15) 

Baroclinic  (I) 

0.014(1.00) 

0.014(0.99) 

0.008(1.76) 

0.005(2.57) 

0.005(2.91) 

N.L. /Diffusion  (J) 

0.014(1.00) 

0.013(1.03) 

0.007(1.87) 

0.005(2.70) 

0.004(3.34) 

Fine  Sediment* 

0.012(1.00) 

0.013(0.91) 

0.007(1.71) 

0.005(2.59) 

0.004(2.93) 

Coarse  Sediment* 

0.011(1.00) 

0.012(0.92) 

0.007(1.66) 

0.005(2.50) 

0.004(2.77) 

Baroclinic  (J) 

0.011(1.00) 

0.012(0.91) 

0.006(1.71) 

0.005(2.35) 

0.004(2.60) 

N.L. /Diffusion  (I) 

0.011(1.00) 

0.011(1.01) 

0.006(1.68) 

0.005(2.33) 

0.004(2.72) 

Salinity 

0.010(1.00) 

0.011(0.92) 

0.007(1.37) 

0.005(1.80) 

0.005(1.93) 

Layer  Vel.(v) 

0.009(1.00) 

0.009(0.96) 

0.005(1.69) 

0.004(2.39) 

0.003(2.97) 

Interpolation 

0.007(1.00) 

0.007(1.00) 

0.004(1.61) 

0.003(2.25) 

0.003(2.47) 

Layer  Vel.(u) 

0.006(1.00) 

0.006(0.95) 

0.004(1.60) 

0.002(2.34) 

0.002(2.82) 

Dimensionalize 

0.004(1.00) 

0.004(0.97) 

0.002(1.70) 

0.001(2.63) 

0.001(2.87) 

Integrated  Vel.  (U) 

0.004(1.00) 

0.004(1.02) 

0.003(1.19) 

0.003(1.40) 

0.002(1.48) 

Layer  Vel.(w) 

0.003(1.00) 

0.003(0.97) 

0.002(1.53) 

0.001(2.31) 

0.001(2.59) 

Integrate.  Vel.  (V) 

0.002(1.00) 

0.002(0.94) 

0.002(1.35) 

0.001(1.80) 

0.001(2.07) 

Bottom  Shear  Stress* 

0.000(1.00) 

0.000(1.02) 

0.000(1.79) 

0.000(2.73) 

0.000(3.08) 

Wave  H/T* 

0.000(1.00) 

0.000(1.04) 

0.000(1.84) 

0.000(2.89) 

0.000(3.28) 

All  Parallel  Routines 

0.444(1.00) 

0.466(0.95) 

0.268(1.65) 

0.188(2.36) 

0.168(2.64) 

Total  Runtime 

0.446(1.00) 

0.469(0.95) 

0.273(1.63) 

0.194(2.30) 

0.174(2.57) 
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Table  N.ll:  CPU  times  for  the  parallel,  shared  memory,  CH3D  procedures  which 
are  used  in  a hydrodynamic,  salinity,  sediment  and  nutrient  simulation  on  the  “se- 
iche” computer.  Times  shown  are  per  time  step  iteration  of  the  model  using  the 
boundary-fitted  “coarse  grid”  (198x22)  and  and  are  given  in  seconds,  n is  the  num- 
ber of  processors  used  and  speedup  is  shown  in  parenthesis.  Times  for  procedures 
marked  with  a “*”  are  included  with  other  procedures  are  not  thus  not  included  in 
the  totals. 


Procedure  Serial  n = 1 n = 2 


Main  WQ 

Nutrient  Transport* 
Main  Sediment 
Turbulence 
Baroclinic  (I) 

N.L. /Diffusion  (J) 
Fine  Sediment* 
Coarse  Sediment* 
Baroclinic  (J) 
N.L. /Diffusion  (I) 
Salinity 
Layer  Vel.(v) 
Interpolation 
Layer  Vel.(u) 
Integrated  Vel.  (U) 
Dimensionalize 
Layer  Vel.(w) 
Integrate.  Vel.  (V) 
Bottom  Shear  Stress* 
Wave  H/T* 

All  Parallel  Routines 
Total  Runtime 


0.278(1.00)  0.290(0.96) 

0.081(1.00)  0.090(0.89) 

0.031(1.00)  0.034(0.92) 

0.015(1.00)  0.017(0.88) 

0.013(1.00)  0.013(0.99) 

0.012(1.00)  0.012(1.03) 

0.012(1.00)  0.013(0.90) 

0.011(1.00)  0.012(0.92) 

0.010(1.00)  0.011(0.92) 

0.010(1.00)  0.010(1.01) 
0.010(1.00)  0.010(0.96) 

0.008(1.00)  0.008(0.96) 

0.006(1.00)  0.006(1.00) 
0.005(1.00)  0.006(0.96) 

0.004(1.00)  0.004(1.00) 

0.003(1.00)  0.003(0.98) 

0.003(1.00)  0.003(0.99) 

0.002(1.00)  0.002(0.95) 

0.000(1.00)  0.000(1.03) 

0.000(1.00)  0.000(1.04) 

0.412(1.00)  0.431(0.96) 

0.416(1.00)  0.434(0.96) 


0.161(1.73) 

0.047(1.70) 

0.019(1.63) 

0.009(1.78) 

0.007(1.80) 

0.006(1.91) 

0.006(1.80) 

0.006(1.80) 

0.006(1.78) 

0.006(1.70) 

0.007(1.49) 

0.004(1.77) 

0.004(1.68) 

0.003(1.74) 

0.003(1.30) 

0.002(1.52) 

0.002(1.70) 

0.001(1.53) 

0.000(1.82) 

0.000(1.86) 

0.240(1.72) 

0.245(1.69) 


Table  N.12:  CPU  times  for  the  parallel,  shared  memory,  CH3D  procedures  which  are 
used  in  a hydrodynamic,  salinity,  sediment  and  nutrient  simulation  on  the  “nereus” 
computer.  Times  shown  are  per  time  step  iteration  of  the  model  using  the  boundary- 
fitted  “coarse  grid”  (198x22)  and  and  are  given  in  seconds,  n is  the  number  of  pro- 
cessors used  and  speedup  is  shown  in  parenthesis.  Times  for  procedures  marked  with 
a “*”  are  included  with  other  procedures  are  not  thus  not  included  in  the  totals. 


Procedure  Serial  n = 1 n — 2 


Main  WQ  0.273(1.00) 

Nutrient  Transport*  0.071(1.00) 

Main  Sediment  0.027(1.00) 

Turbulence  0.017(1.00) 

Baroclinic  (I)  0.012(1.00) 

N.L. /Diffusion  (I)  0.010(1.00) 

Fine  Sediment*  0.009(1.00) 

N.L. /Diffusion  (J)  0.009(1.00) 

Salinity  0.009(1.00) 

Baroclinic  (J)  0.009(1.00) 

Coarse  Sediment*  0.009(1.00) 

Interpolation  0.008(1.00) 

Layer  Vel.(v)  0.006(1.00) 

Layer  Vel.(u)  0.005(1.00) 

Layer  Vel.(w)  0.004(1.00) 

Integrated  Vel.  (U)  0.003(1.00) 

Dimensionalize  0.002(1.00) 

Integrate.  Vel.  (V)  0.002(1.00) 

Bottom  Shear  Stress*  0.000(1.00) 

Wave  H/T*  0.000(1.00) 

All  Parallel  Routines  0.394(1.00) 

Total  Runtime  0.395(1.00) 


0.272(1.00) 

0.071(1.00) 

0.027(1.00) 

0.017(1.00) 

0.012(0.99) 

0.010(1.00) 

0.009(1.02) 

0.009(0.99) 

0.008(1.04) 

0.009(1.00) 

0.009(1.01) 

0.008(1.01) 

0.006(0.99) 

0.005(0.98) 

0.004(0.99) 

0.003(1.00) 

0.002(1.01) 

0.002(1.00) 

0.000(0.95) 

0.000(1.01) 

0.393(1.00) 

0.394(1.00) 


0.152(1.80) 

0.040(1.80) 

0.016(1.67) 

0.009(1.92) 

0.006(1.84) 

0.005(1.79) 

0.005(1.83) 

0.005(1.95) 

0.005(1.61) 

0.005(1.85) 

0.005(1.85) 

0.005(1.78) 

0.003(1.88) 

0.003(1.76) 

0.002(1.83) 

0.002(1.45) 

0.002(1.58) 

0.001(1.65) 

0.000(1.72) 

0.000(1.91) 

0.221(1.79) 

0.224(1.77) 


APPENDIX  O 

FLOWCHARTS  FOR  THE  PEM 


The  following  flowcharts  illustrate  the  order  of  the  operations  performed  in 
the  PEM  model.  Figures  0.1  through  0.3  illustrate  the  flow  of  the  main  program 
while  Figures  0.4  and  0.5  illustrates  only  the  part  of  the  implicit  model  responsible 
for  calculating  hydrodynamics. 
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Figure  0.1:  Flowchart  (Part  1/3)  for  implicit  version  of  the  Parallel  Environmental 
Model. 
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Figure  0.2:  Flowchart  (Part  2/3)  for  implicit  version  of  the  Parallel  Environmental 
Model. 
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Figure  0.3:  Flowchart  (Part  3/3)  for  implicit  version  of  the  Parallel  Environmental 
Model. 
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Figure  0.4:  Flowchart  for  the  solution  of  the  hydrodynamics  of  the  implicit  Parallel 
Environmental  Model  (Part  1/2). 
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Figure  0.5:  Flowchart  for  the  solution  of  the  hydrodynamics  of  the  implicit  Parallel 
Environmental  Model  (Part  2/2). 


APPENDIX  P 

HURRICANE  FLOYD  WATER  LEVEL  COMPARISONS 


Using  the  PEM,  the  following  figures  compare  the  simulated  water  level  with 
the  measured  water  level  within  the  Indian  River  Lagoon  during  the  passage  of  Hur- 
ricane Floyd.  Figures  P.l  through  P.4  compare  the  water  levels  at  the  Banana  River 
Station  (FDEP  #872-1789),  Figures  P.5  through  P.8  compare  the  water  levels  at 
the  Melbourne  Causeway  Station  (FDEP  #872-1843),  and  Figures  P.9  through  P.12 
compare  the  water  levels  at  the  Sebastian  Inlet  Station  (FDEP  #872-2004).  The 
filters  used  to  process  the  water  level  (Doodson  and  Warburg,  1941;  Panofsky  and 
Brier,  1963)  were  the  same  as  those  used  to  filter  the  Sebastian  Inlet  water  level  used 
as  tidal  forcing  dsecribed  in  Chapter  7. 
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a) 


b) 


Figure  P.l:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Banana 
River  Station  (FDEP  #872-1789)  during  the  passage  of  Hurricane  Floyd  using  the 
coarse  grid.  Simulated  hurricanes  were  generated  using  two  types  of  radius  to  maxium 
winds,  a)  a constant  value  of  20  n.  mi.  and  b)  the  measured  values  recorded  in  the 
Vortex  Data  Messages. 
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a) 


b) 


Figure  P.2:  A comparison  between  the  filtered  simulated  and  measured  water  level 
at  the  Banana  River  Station  (FDEP  #872-1789)  during  the  passage  of  Hurricane 
Floyd  using  the  coarse  grid.  Simulated  hurricanes  were  generated  using  two  types  of 
radius  to  maxium  winds,  a)  a constant  value  of  20  n.  mi.  and  b)  the  measured  values 
recorded  in  the  Vortex  Data  Messages. 
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a) 


b) 


Figure  P.3:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Banana 
River  Station  (FDEP  #872-1789)  during  the  passage  of  Hurricane  Floyd  using  the 
fine  grid.  Simulated  hurricanes  were  generated  using  two  types  of  radius  to  maxium 
winds,  a)  a constant  value  of  20  n.  mi.  and  b)  the  measured  values  recorded  in  the 
Vortex  Data  Messages. 
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a) 


b) 


Figure  P.4:  A comparison  between  the  filtered  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at 
the  Banana  River  Station  (FDEP  #872-1789)  during  the  passage  of  Hurricane  Floyd 
using  the  fine  grid.  Simulated  hurricanes  were  generated  using  two  types  of  radius  to 
maxium  winds,  a)  a constant  value  of  20  n.  mi.  and  b)  the  measured  values  recorded 
in  the  Vortex  Data  Messages. 
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a) 


b) 


Figure  P.5:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Mel- 
bourne Causeway  Station  (FDEP  #872-1843)  during  the  passage  of  Hurricane  Floyd 
using  the  coarse  grid.  Simulated  hurricanes  were  generated  using  two  types  of  radius 
to  maxium  winds,  a)  a constant  value  of  20  n.  mi.  and  b)  the  measured  values 
recorded  in  the  Vortex  Data  Messages. 
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a) 


b) 


Figure  P.6:  A comparison  between  the  filtered  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at 
the  Melbourne  Causeway  Station  (FDEP  #872-1843)  during  the  passage  of  Hurricane 
Floyd  using  the  coarse  grid.  Simulated  hurricanes  were  generated  using  two  types  of 
radius  to  maxium  winds,  a)  a constant  value  of  20  n.  mi.  and  b)  the  measured  values 
recorded  in  the  Vortex  Data  Messages. 
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a) 


b) 


Figure  P.7:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Mel- 
bourne Causeway  Station  (FDEP  #872-1843)  during  the  passage  of  Hurricane  Floyd. 
The  water  level  was  simulated  using  the  fine  grid.  Simulated  hurricanes  were  gen- 
erated using  two  types  of  radius  to  maxium  winds,  a)  a constant  value  of  20  n.  mi. 
and  b)  the  measured  values  recorded  in  the  Vortex  Data  Messages. 
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a) 


b) 


Figure  P.8:  A comparison  between  the  filtered  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at 
the  Melbourne  Causeway  Station  (FDEP  #872-1843)  during  the  passage  of  Hurricane 
Floyd  using  the  fine  grid.  Simulated  hurricanes  were  generated  using  two  types  of 
radius  to  maxium  winds,  a)  a constant  value  of  20  n.  mi.  and  b)  the  measured  values 
recorded  in  the  Vortex  Data  Messages. 
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a) 


b) 


Figure  P.9:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Sebas- 
tian Inlet  Station  (FDEP  #872-2004)  during  the  passage  of  Hurricane  Floyd  using 
the  coarse  grid.  Simulated  hurricanes  were  generated  using  two  types  of  radius  to 
maxium  winds,  a)  a constant  value  of  20  n.  mi.  and  b)  the  measured  values  recorded 
in  the  Vortex  Data  Messages. 
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a) 


b) 


Figure  P.10:  A comparison  between  the  filtered  simulated  and  measured  water  level 
at  the  Sebastian  Inlet  Station  (FDEP  #872-2004)  during  the  passage  of  Hurricane 
Floyd  using  the  coarse  grid.  Simulated  hurricanes  were  generated  using  two  types  of 
radius  to  maxium  winds,  a)  a constant  value  of  20  n.  mi.  and  b)  the  measured  values 
recorded  in  the  Vortex  Data  Messages. 
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a) 


b) 


Figure  P.ll:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Sebas- 
tian Inlet  Station  (FDEP  #872-2004)  during  the  passage  of  Hurricane  Floyd  using 
the  fine  grid.  Simulated  hurricanes  were  generated  using  two  types  of  radius  to  max- 
ium  winds,  a)  a constant  value  of  20  n.  mi.  and  b)  the  measured  values  recorded  in 
the  Vortex  Data  Messages. 
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a) 


b) 


Figure  P.12:  A comparison  between  the  filtered  simulated  and  measured  water  level 
at  the  Sebastian  Inlet  Station  (FDEP  #872-2004)  during  the  passage  of  Hurricane 
Floyd  using  the  fine  grid.  Simulated  hurricanes  were  generated  using  two  types  of 
radius  to  maxium  winds,  a)  a constant  value  of  20  n.  mi.  and  b)  the  measured  values 
recorded  in  the  Vortex  Data  Messages. 


APPENDIX  Q 

HURRICANE  IRENE  WATER  LEVEL  COMPARISONS 


Using  the  PEM,  the  following  figures  compare  the  simulated  water  level  with 
the  measured  water  level  within  the  Indian  River  Lagoon  during  the  passage  of  Hur- 
ricane Irene.  Figures  Q.l  through  Q.4  compare  the  water  levels  at  the  Banana  River 
Station  (FDEP  #872-1789),  Figures  Q.5  through  Q.8  compare  the  water  levels  at 
the  Melbourne  Causeway  Station  (FDEP  #872-1843),  and  Figures  Q.9  through  Q.12 
compare  the  water  levels  at  the  Sebastian  Inlet  Station  (FDEP  #872-2004).  The 
filters  used  to  process  the  water  level  (Doodson  and  Warburg,  1941;  Panofsky  and 
Brier,  1963)  were  the  same  as  those  used  to  filter  the  Sebastian  Inlet  water  level  used 
as  tidal  forcing  dsecribed  in  Chapter  7. 
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a) 


b) 


Figure  Q.l:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Banana 
River  Station  (FDEP  #872-1789)  during  the  passage  of  Hurricane  Irene  using  the 
coarse  grid.  Simulated  hurricanes  were  generated  using  two  types  of  radius  to  maxium 
winds,  a)  a constant  value  of  20  n.  mi.  and  b)  the  measured  values  recorded  in  the 
Vortex  Data  Messages. 
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a) 


b) 


Figure  Q.2:  A comparison  between  the  filtered  simulated  and  measured  water  level 
at  the  Banana  River  Station  (FDEP  #872-1789)  during  the  passage  of  Hurricane 
Irene  using  the  coarse  grid.  Simulated  hurricanes  were  generated  using  two  types  of 
radius  to  maxium  winds,  a)  a constant  value  of  20  n.  mi.  and  b)  the  measured  values 
recorded  in  the  Vortex  Data  Messages. 
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a) 


b) 


Figure  Q.3:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Banana 
River  Station  (FDEP  #872-1789)  during  the  passage  of  Hurricane  Irene  using  the 
fine  grid.  Simulated  hurricanes  were  generated  using  two  types  of  radius  to  rnaxium 
winds,  a)  a constant  value  of  20  n.  mi.  and  b)  the  measured  values  recorded  in  the 
Vortex  Data  Messages. 
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a) 


b) 


Figure  Q.4:  A comparison  between  the  filtered  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at 
the  Banana  River  Station  (FDEP  #872-1789)  during  the  passage  of  Hurricane  Irene 
using  the  fine  grid.  Simulated  hurricanes  were  generated  using  two  types  of  radius  to 
maxium  winds,  a)  a constant  value  of  20  n.  mi.  and  b)  the  measured  values  recorded 
in  the  Vortex  Data  Messages. 
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a) 


b) 


Figure  Q.5:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Mel- 
bourne Causeway  Station  (FDEP  #872-1843)  during  the  passage  of  Hurricane  Irene 
using  the  coarse  grid.  Simulated  hurricanes  were  generated  using  two  types  of  radius 
to  maxium  winds,  a)  a constant  value  of  20  n.  mi.  and  b)  the  measured  values 
recorded  in  the  Vortex  Data  Messages. 
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a) 


b) 


Figure  Q.6:  A comparison  between  the  filtered  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at 
the  Melbourne  Causeway  Station  (FDEP  #872-1843)  during  the  passage  of  Hurricane 
Irene  using  the  coarse  grid.  Simulated  hurricanes  were  generated  using  two  types  of 
radius  to  maxium  winds,  a)  a constant  value  of  20  n.  mi.  and  b)  the  measured  values 
recorded  in  the  Vortex  Data  Messages. 
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Figure  Q.7:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Mel- 
bourne Causeway  Station  (FDEP  #872-1843)  during  the  passage  ol  Hurricane  Irene 
using  the  fine  grid.  Simulated  hurricanes  were  generated  using  two  types  of  radius  to 
maxium  winds,  a)  a constant  value  of  20  n.  mi.  and  b)  the  measured  values  recorded 
in  the  Vortex  Data  Messages. 
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Figure  Q.8:  A comparison  between  the  filtered  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at 
the  Melbourne  Causeway  Station  (FDEP  #872-1843)  during  the  passage  of  Hurricane 
Irene  using  the  fine  grid.  Simulated  hurricanes  were  generated  using  two  types  of 
radius  to  maxium  winds,  a)  a constant  value  of  20  n.  mi.  and  b)  the  measured  values 
recorded  in  the  Vortex  Data  Messages. 
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Figure  Q.9:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Se- 
bastian Inlet  Station  (FDEP  #872-2004)  during  the  passage  of  Hurricane  Irene  using 
the  coarse  grid.  Simulated  hurricanes  were  generated  using  two  types  of  radius  to 
maxium  winds,  a)  a constant  value  of  20  n.  mi.  and  b)  the  measured  values  recorded 
in  the  Vortex  Data  Messages. 
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Figure  Q.10:  A comparison  between  the  filtered  simulated  and  measured  water  level 
at  the  Sebastian  Inlet  Station  (FDEP  #872-2004)  during  the  passage  of  Hurricane 
Irene  using  the  coarse  grid.  Simulated  hurricanes  were  generated  using  two  types  of 
radius  to  maxium  winds,  a)  a constant  value  of  20  n.  mi.  and  b)  the  measured  values 
recorded  in  the  Vortex  Data  Messages. 
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b) 


Figure  Q.ll:  A comparison  between  simulated  and  measured  water  level  at  the  Se- 
bastian Inlet  Station  (FDEP  $=872-2004)  during  the  passage  of  Hurricane  Irene  using 
the  fine  grid.  Simulated  hurricanes  were  generated  using  two  types  of  radius  to  max- 
ium  winds,  a)  a constant  value  of  20  n.  mi.  and  b)  the  measured  values  recorded  in 
the  Vortex  Data  Messages. 
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a) 


b) 


Figure  Q.12:  A comparison  between  the  filtered  simulated  and  measured  water  level 
at  the  Sebastian  Inlet  Station  (FDEP  #872-2004)  during  the  passage  of  Hurricane 
Irene  using  the  fine  grid.  Simulated  hurricanes  were  generated  using  two  types  of 
radius  to  maxium  winds,  a)  a constant  value  of  20  n.  mi.  and  b)  the  measured  values 
recorded  in  the  Vortex  Data  Messages. 
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